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SEVERAL  SUBJECTS. 


LETTER    XLIV. 

To    C  L  Y  T  A  N  D  E  R. 

Sept.  17194 

I  Entirely  approve  of  your  deiign :  but 
whilft  I  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  fee- 
ing enthufiafm  thus  fuccefsfully  at- 
tacked in  her  ftrongeft  and  mod  formi- 
dable holds,  I  would  claim  your  mercy 
for  her  in  another  quarter  j  and  after  hav- 
ing expelled  her  from  her  religious  domi- 
nions, let  me  intreat  you  to  leave  her  in 
the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  her  civil 
poffeffions.     To  own  the  truth,  I  look 
VOL.  II.  B  upon 
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upon  enthufiafm  in  all  other  points  but 
that  of  religion  >  to  be  a  very  neceflary 
turn  of  mind  >  as  indeed  it  is  a  vein  which 
nature  feems  to  have  marked  with  more 
or  leis  flrength  in  the  tempers  of  moil 
men.  No  matter  what  the  object  is, 
whether  bufmefs,  pleafures,  or  the  fine 
arts  3  whoever  purfues  them  to  any  pur- 
pofe  muft  do  fo  con  antore,  and  inamora- 
tos, you  know,  of  every  kind,  are  all  en- 
thufiafts.  There  is  indeed  a  certain  height- 
ening faculty  which  univerfally  prevails 
thro*  oui'  fpecies ;  and  we  are  all  of  us, 
perhaps,  in  our  feveral  favourite  purfuits, 
pretty  much  in  the  circumftances  of  the 
renowned  knight  of  La  Mancha,  when 
he  attacked  the  barber's  brazen  bafon, 
for  Mambrino's  golden  helmet. 

WHAT  is  Tully's  aliquid  immenfwn 
injinitumque,  which  he  profeffes  to  afpire 
after  in  oratory,  but  a  piece  of  true  rhe- 
torical Quixotifm  ?  Yet  never,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  would  he  have  glowed 
with  fo  much  eloquence,  had  he  been 
warmed  with  lefs  entljufiafm.  I  am  per- 

fuaded 
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fuaded  indeed,  that  nothing  great  or  glo- 
rious was  ever  performed,  where  this 
quality  had  not  a  principal  concern  ;  and 
as  our  paffions  add  vigour  to  our  actions, 
enthufiafm  gives  fpirit  to  our  paffions.  I 
might  add  too,  that  it  even  opens  and 
enlarges  our  capacities.  %  Accordingly  I 
have  been  informed,  that  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  prefent  age  never  fits  down 
to  ftudy,  till  he  has  raifed  his  imagina- 
tion by  the  power  of  mufick.  For  this 
purpofe  he  has  a  band  of  inftruments 
placed  near  his  library,  which  play  till  he 
finds  himfeif  elevated  to  a  proper  height  -, 
upon  which  he  gives  a  fignal,  and  they 
inftantly  ceafe. 

BUT  thofe  high  conceits  which  are  fug- 
gefted  by  enthufiafm,  contribute  not  on- 
ly to  the  pleafure  and  perfection  of  the 
fine  arts,  but  to  moft  other  effects  of  our 
action  and  induftry.  To  ftrike  this  fpi- 
rit therefore  out  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion,  to  reduce  things  to  their  precife  phi- 
lofophical  ftandard,  would  be  to  check 
fome  of  the  main  wheels  of  fociety,  and 
B  2  to 
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to  fix  half  the  world  in  an  ufelefs  apathy. 
For  if  enthufiafm  did  not  add  an  imagi- 
nary value  to  moft  of  the  objects  of  our 
purfuit ;  if  fancy  did  not  give  them  their 
brighteft  colours,  they  would  generally, 
perhaps,  wear  an  appearance  too  con- 
temptible to  excite  defire : 

We  dry* d  wefoould  lie  down  in  death, 
This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  mere, 

If  you  thought  Jame  an  empty  breath, 
IPhillis  but  a  perjured  whore.  Prior. 

IN  a  word,  this  enthufiafm  for  which  I 
am  pleading,  is  a  beneficent  enchantrefs, 
who  never  exerts  her  magick  but  to  our 
advantage,  and  only  deals  about  her  friend- 
ly fpells  in  order  to  raife  imaginary  beau- 
ties, or  to  improve  real  ones.  The  vvorfl 
that  can  be  faid  of  her  is,  that  fhe  is  a 
kind  deceiver  and  an  obliging  flatterer. 
Let  me  conjure  you  then,  good  Clytander, 
not  to  break  up  her  ufeful  enchantments, 
which  thus  furround  us  on  every  fide* 
but  fpare  her  harmlefs  deceptions  in  mere 
charity  to  mankind.  I  am,  &c. 

LET- 
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LETTER    XLV. 

To  PHI  L  OTE  s. 

Aug.  5,  1708. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  fuffered  ib  long  an 
interval  to  interrupt  our  correfpon- 
dence,  if  my  expedition  to  Euphronius 
had  not  wholly  employed  me  for  thefe 
iaft  fix  weeks,.  I  had  long  promifed  to 
fpend  fome  time  with  him  before  he  em- 
barked with  his  regiment  for  Flanders  3 
and  as  he  is  not  one  of  thofe  Hudibraftick 
heroes  who  choofe  to  run  away  one  day, 
that  they  may  live  to  fight  another ;  I  was 
unwilling  to  trufl  the  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing him,  to  the  very  precarious  contingeny 
of  his.  return.  The  high  enjoyments  he 
leaves  behind  him,  might  indeed  be  a 
pledge,  to  his  friends  that  his  caution  would 
at  leafl  be  equal  to  his  courage,  if  his 
notions  of  honour  were  lefs  exquifitely  de- 
licate. But  he  will  undoubtedly  act  as 
if  he  had  nothing  to  hazard  ;  though  at 
the  fame  time,  from  the  generous  fenfibi- 
B  3  lity 
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lity  of  his  temper,  he  feels  every  thing 
that  his  family  can  fuffer  in  their  fears  for 
his  danger.  I  had  an  inftance  whilft  I 
was  in  his  houfe.,  how  much  Euphronia's 
apprehenlions  for  his  fafety  are  ready  to 
take  alarm  upon  every  occafion  She  cal- 
led me  one  day  into  the  gallery  to  look 
upon  a  picture  which  was  juft  come  out 
of  the  painter's  hands  j  but  the  moment 
(he  carried  me  up  to  it,  fhe  burft  out  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  It  was  drawn  at  the  re- 
queft,  and  after  a  deiign  of  her  father's, 
and  is  a  performance  which  does  great  ho- 
nour to  the  ingenious  artift  who  executed 
it.  Euphronius  is  reprefented  under  the 
character  of  Hector  when  he  parts  from 
Andromache,  who  is  perfonated  in  the 
piece  by  Euphronia  j  as  her  fifler,  who 
holds  their  little  boy  in  her  arms,  is  ma- 
dovved  out  under  the  figure  of  the  beauti- 
ful nurfe  with  the  young  Aftyanax. 

I  WAS  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  defign 

in   this  uncommon   family-piece,    that  I 

thought  it  deferved  particular  mention1; 

as  I  could  wifh  it  were  to  become  a  gene- 

i  ra! 
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ral  famion  to  have  all  pictures  of  the 
fame  kind  executed  in  fome  fuch  manner. 
If  inftead  of  furnifhing  a  room  with  fepa- 
rate  portraits,  a  whole  family  were  to  be 
thus  introduced  into  a  fingle  piece,  and 
reprefented  under  fome  interefting  hifto- 
rical  fubjecl/uitable  to  their  rank  and  cha- 
racter ;  portraits,  which  are  now  fo  gene- 
rally and  fo  defervedly  defpifed,  might  be- 
come of  real  value  to  the  publick.  By  this 
means  hiftory-painting  would  be  encou- 
raged amongft  us,  and  a  ridiculous  vanity 
turned  to  the  improvement  of  one  of  the 
mod  inflructive,  as  well  as  the  moft  pleaf- 
ing,  of  the  imitative  arts.  Thofe  who  ne- 
ver contributed  a  fingle  benefit  to  their 
own  age,  nor  will  ever  be  mentioned  in 
any  after-one,  might  by  this  means  em- 
ploy their  pride  and  their  expence  in  a  way, 
which  might  render  them  entertaining 
and  ufeful  both  to  the  prefent  and  future 
times.  It  would  require,  indeed,  great 
judgment  and  addrefs  in  the  painter,  to 
choofe  and  recommend  fubjedts  proper  to 
the  various  characters  which  would  pre- 
fent themfelves  to  his  pencil  ,  and  un- 
B  4  doubtedy 
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doubtedly  we  fhould  fee  many  enormous 
abfurdities  committed,  if  this  famion 
were  univerfally  to  be  followed.  It  would 
certainly,  however,  afford  a  glorious  fcope 
to  genius;  and  probably  fupply  us,  in 
due  time,  with  fome  productions  which 
might  be  mentioned  with  thofe  of  the 
moil  celebrated  fchools.  I  am  perfuaded 
at  leafl,  that  great  talents  have  been  fome- 
times  loft  to  this  art,  by  being  confined 
to  the  dull,  tho'  profitable,  labour  of  fenfe- 
lefs  portraits ;  as  I  fhould  not  doubt,  if  the 
method  I  am  fpeaking  of  were  to  take  ef- 
fect, to  fee  that  very  promiiing  genius, 
who,  in  confequence  of  your  generous  of- 
fices, is  now  forming  his  hand  by  the  no- 
bleft  models  in  Rome,  prove  a  rival  to 
thofe  great  matters  whofe  works  he  is 
tfudying. 

IT  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  the 
prevailing  fondnefs  of  having  our  perfons 
copied  out  for  pofterity,  is,  in  the  prefent 
application  of  it,  a  moft  abfurd  and  ufelefs 
vanity  >  as,  in  general,  nothing  affords  a 
more  ridiculous  fcene,  than  thofe  gro- 

tefque 
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tefque  figures  which  ufually  line  the  man- 
fions  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  dilplaying 
his  canvas-anceftry : 
Good  Heav'n  !  that  fits  and  knaves fiouhl  be 

fo  vain, 

T0  ivifi  their  vile  refemblcmce  may  remain  ; 
Andjland  recorded^  at  their  own  regueft, 
To  future  times  a  libel  or  ajeft.      Dry  den. 

You  mull  by  no  means,,  however,  ima- 
gine that  \  abfolutely  condemn  this  lower 
application  of  one  of  the  nobleft  arts.  It 
'has  Certainly  a  very  juft  ufe,  when  em- 
ployed in  perpetuating  the  refemblances  of 
that  part  of  our  fpecies,  who  have  diftm- 
guifhed  themfelyes  in  their  refpedtive  ge- 
nerations. To  be  defirous  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  perfbns  of  thofe  who  have 
recommended  themfelves  by  their  writ- 
ings or  their  actions  to  our  efleem  and  ap- 
plaufe,  is  a  very  natural  and  reafonable 
curiofity.  For  myfelf,  at  leaft,  I  have  of- 
ten found  much  fatisfadion  in  con- 
templating a  well-chofen  collection  of  the 
portrait  kind,  and  comparing  the  mind  of 
a  favourite  character,  as  it  was  either  ex- 
prefled  or  concealed  in  its  natural  linea- 
ments. 
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ments.  There  is  fomething  likewife  ex- 
tremely animating  in  thefe  lively  repre- 
ientations  of  celebrated  merit;  and  it  was 
an  obfervation  of  one  of  the  Scipio's,  that 
he  could  never  view  the  figures  of  his  an- 
ceftors  without  finding  his  bofom  glow 
with  the  moft  ardent  paffion  of  imitating 
their  deeds.  However,  as  the  days  of 
exemplary  virtue  are  now  no  more,  and 
we  are  not,  many  of  us,  difpofed  to  tranf- 
mit  the  moft  inflaming  models  to  future 
times;  it  would  be  but  prudence,  me- 
thinks,  if  we  are  refolved  to  make  pofte- 
rity  acquainted  with  the  perfons  of  the 
prefent  age,  that  it  mould  be  by  viewing 
them  in  the  actions  of  the  paft.  Adieu. 
I  am,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XL  VI. 

To  PALAMEDES. 

July  4,  1719. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fine  things 
you  alledge  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, I  do  not  yet  find  myfelf  difpofed 
to  become  a  convert  to  your  opinion  :  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  frill  obftinate  enough 
to  maintain  that  the  fame  of  your  admired 
nation  is  more  dazzling  than  folid,  and 
owing  rather  to  thofe  falfe  prejudices 
which  we  are  early  taught  to  conceive  of 
them,  than  to  their  real  and  intrinfick  me- 
rit. If  conqueft  indeed  be  the  genuine 
glory  of  a  ftate,  and  extenfive  dominions 
the  moft  infallible  teft  of  national  virtue  ; 
it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  no  people 
in  all  hiftory  have  fo  juft  a  demand  of  our 
admiration  as  the  Romans.  But  if  we 
take  an  impartial  view  of  this  celebrated 
nation,  perhaps  much  of  our  applaufe  may 
abate.  When  we  contemplate  them,  for 
inftance,  within  their  own  walls,  what  do 

we 
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we  fee  but  the  dangerous  convullions  of 
an  ill- regulated  policy  ?  as  we  can  feldom, 
I  believe,  confider  them  with  refpedl 
to  foreign  kingdoms,  without  the  utmoft 
abhorrence  and  indignation. 

BUT  there  is  nothing  which  places  thefe 
fons  of  Romulus  lower  in  my  eftimation, 
than 'their  unmanly  conduct  in  the  article 
of  their  triumphs.  I  muft  confefs,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  they  had  the  fandrion  of 
.a  god  to  juftify  them  in  this  practice. 
Bacchus,  or  (as  Sir  I&ac  Newton  has 
proved)  the  Egyptian  Sefoftris,  after  his 
return  from  his  Indian  conquefts,  gave  the 
firft  inftance  of  this  ungenerous  ceremony. 
But  though  his  divinity  was  confefled  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  -,  his  ex- 
ample does  not  feem  to  have  been  followed 
till  we  find  it  copied  out  in  all  its  info-lent 
pomp  at  Rome, 

IT  is  impoffible  to  read  the  defcripti- 
ons  of  thefe  arrogant  exhibitions  of*  pro- 
fperity,  and  not  be  firuck  with  indigna- 
tion at  this  barbarous  method  of  infult- 

ing 
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ing  the  calamities  of  the  unfortunate. 
One  would  be  apt,  at  the  firft  glance,  to 
fufpect  that  every  fentiment  of  humanity 
mufl  be  extinguished  in  a  people,  who 
could  behold  with  pleafure  the  moving 
inftanccs,  which  thefe  foleninities  afford- 
ed, of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  could 
fee  the  higheft  potentates  of  the  earth 
dragged  from  their  thrones,  to  fill  up  the 
proud  parade  of  thefe  ungenerous  tri- 
umphs. But  the  prevailing  maxim  which 
ran  thro'  the  whole  fyftem  of  Roman  po- 
liticks was,  to  encourage  a  fpirit  of  con- 
queft ;  and  thefe  honours  were  evidently 
calculated  to  awaken  that  unjuft  princi- 
ple of  miftaken  patriotifm.  Accordingly 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  Rome,  no 
general  was  entitled  to  a  triumph,  unlefs 
he  had  added  fome  new  acquifition  to 
her  pofFeflions.  To  fupprefs  a  civil  infer- 
reclion,  however  dangerous  j  to  recover 
any  former  member  of  her  dominions, 
however  important  j  gave  no  claim  to  this 
fupreme  mark  of  ambitious  diftinclion, 
For  it  was  their  notion,  it  feems,  (and  Va- 
lerius Maximus  is  my  authority  for  fay- 
ing 
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ing  fo)  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  adding  to  the  territories  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  reftoring  thofe  it 
has  loft,  as  between  the  actual  conferring 
of  a  benefit,  and  the  mere  repelling  of 
an  injury.  It  was  but  of  a  piece,  indeed, 
that  a  ceremony  conducted  in  defiance  of 
humanity,  mould  be  founded  in  con- 
tempt of  juftice ;  and  it  was  natural  e- 
nough  that  they  fhould  gain  by  oppreffion, 
what  they  were  to  enjoy  by  infult. 

IF  we  confider  Paulus  ^milius  after 
his  conqueft  of  Macedonia,  making  his 
publick  entry  into  Rome,  attended  by 
the  unfortunate  Perfeus  and  his  infant  fa- 
mily ;  and  at  the  fame  time  reflect  upon 
our  Black  Prince  when  he  patted  thro' 
London  with  his  royal  captive,  after  the 
glorious  battle  of  Poictiers ;  we  cannot 
fail  of  having  the  proper  fentiments  of  a 
Roman  triumph.  What  generous  mind 
who  faw  the  Roman  conful  in  all  the  gid- 
dy exaltation  of  unfeeling  pride,  but 
would  rather  (as  to  that  fmgle  circum- 
ilance)  have  been  the  degraded  Perfeus 

than 
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than  the  triumphant  ./Emilius  ?  There  is 
fomething  indeed  in  diftrefs  that  reflects 
a  fort  of  merit  upon  every  object  which 
is  fo  fituated,  and  turns  off  our  attention 
from  thofe  blemi{hes  that  flam  even  the 
moft  vitious  characters.  Accordingly  in 
the  inftance  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  the 
perfidious  monarch  was  overlooked  in  the 
fuffering  Perfeus ;  and  a  fpectacle  fo  af- 
fecting checked  the  joy  of  conqueft  even 
in  a  Roman  breaft.  For  Plutarch  afTures 
us,  when  that  worthlefs,  but  unhappy, 
prince  was  obierved,  together  with  his 
two  fons  and  a  daughter,  marching  a- 
midfl  the  train  of  priibners ;  nature  was 
too  hard  for  cuftom,  and  many  of  the 
fpedtators  melted  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
But  with  what  a  generous  tendernefs  did 
the  Britim  hero  conduct  himfelf  upon  an 
occafion  of  the  fame  kind  ?  He  employ- 
ed all  the  artful  addrefs  of  the  moft  re- 
fined humanity  to  conceal  from  his  un- 
happy prifoner  every  thing  that  could  re- 
mind him  of  his  difgrace ;  and  the  whole 
pomp  that  was  difplayed  upon  this  occa- 
fion, appeared  fingly  as  intended  to  lighten 

the 
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the  weight  of  his  misfortunes,  and  to  do 

honour  to  the  vanquifhed  monarch. 

You  will  remember,  Palamedes,  I  am 
only  confidering  the  Romans  in  a  political 
view,  and  fpeaking  of  them  merely  ia 
their  national  character.  As  to  individuals, 
you  know,  I  pay  the  higheft  veneration  to 
many  that  rofe  up  amongft  them.  It 
would  not  indeed  be  juft  to  involve  parti- 
culars, in  general  reflections  of  any  kind  : 
and  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  ere  I  clofe 
my  letter,  that  though,  in  the  article  I  have 
been  mentioning,  the  Romans  certainly 
acted  a  moft  unworthy  part  towards  their 
publick  enemies,  yet  they  feem  to  have 
maintained  the  moft  exalted  notions  of 
conduct  with  refpect  to  their  private  ones. 
That  noble  (and  may  I  not  add,  that  Chri- 
flian)  fentiment  of  Juvenal, 

—  Minuti 
Semper  et  infirmi  ejl  animi  exiguique  volupfas, 


was  not  merely  the  refined  precept  of  their 
more  improved  philofbphers,  but  a  gene- 
ral and  popular  maxim  among  them  $  and 

that 
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that  generous  fentiment  fo  much  and  fo 
defervedly  admired  in  the  Roman  orator  ; 
Nonp&nitet  me  mor  tales  inimicitias,  fern  ft- 
ternas  amicitias  haberc^  was,  as  appears 
from  Livy,  fo  univerfally  received  as  to 
become  even  a  proverbial  expreffion.  Thus 
Saluft  likewife;  I  remember,  fpeaking  of 
the  virtues  of  the  antient  Romans,  men- 
tions it  as  their  principal  characteriftick, 
that  upon  all  occafions  they  mewed  a  dif- 
pofition  rather  to  forgive  than  revenge  an 
injury.  But  the  falfe  notions  they  had 
embraced  concerning  the  glory  of  their 
country,  taught  them  to  fubdue  every 
affection  of  humanity,  and  extinguifh  e- 
very  dictate  of  juftice  which  oppofed  that 
deftrudive  principle.  It  was  this  fpirit, 
however,  in  return  and  by  a  very  juft 
confequence,  that  proved  at  length  the 
means  of  their  total  deftruclion.  Fare- 
well. I  am,  &c. 


. 
VOL.  IT.  C  L  E  T- 

• 
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LETTER    XLVII. 
To  ORONTES. 

March  10,  1726. 

TH  E  R  E  is  nothing,  perhaps,  where- 
in mankind  are  more  frequently 
miftaken,  than  in  the  judgments  which 
they  pals  on  each  other:  The  ftronger 
lines,  indeed,  in  every  man's  character, 
mutt  always  be  marked  too  clearly  and 
diftinctly  to  deceive  even  the  moft  care- 
lefs  obferver  >  and  no  one,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  was  ever  efteemed  in  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  world  as  highly  deficient  in 
his  moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  who  did 
not  juftly  merit  his  reputation.  But  I 
fpeak  only  of  thofe  more  nice  and  delicate 
traits  which  diftinguifh  the  feveral  degrees 
of  probity  and  good-fenfe,  and  afcertain 
the  quantum  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it)  of 
human  merit.  The  powers  of  the  foul 
are/o  often  concealed  by  modefty,  diffi- 
dence, timidity,  and  a  thoufand  other 
accidental  affections  j  and  the  true  com- 
i  plexion 
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plcxion  of  her  moral  operations  depends 
fo  entirely  on  thofe  internal  principles 
from  whence  they  proceed ;  that  thofe 
who  form  their  notions  of  others  by  ca- 
fual  and  diftant  views,  muft  unavoidably 
be  led  into  very  erroneous  judgments!  E- 
ven  Orontes,  with  all  his  candour  and 
penetration,  is  not,  I  perceive,  en- 
tirely fecure  from  miftakes  of  this  fort; 
and  the  fentiments  you  exprefTed  in  your  laft 
letter  concerning  Varus,  are  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  truth  of  his  character. 

IT  muft  be  acknowledged  at  the  fame 
time,  that  Varus  is  an  exception  to  all 
general  rules :  neither  his  head  nor  his 
heart  are  exactly  to  be  difcovered  by  thofe 
indexes,  which  are  ufually  fuppofed  to 
point  directly  to  the  genius  and  temper 
of  other  men.  Thus  with  a  memory  that 
will  fcarce  ferve  him  for  the  common 
purpofes  of  life,  with  an  imagination  even 
more  flow  than  his  memory,  and  with 
an  attention  that  could  not  carry  him 
thro'  the  eafieft  proportion  in  Euclid ;  he 
has  a  found  and  excellent  underftanding 
C  2  joined 
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joined  to  a  refined  and  exquifite  tailed 
But  the  reditude  of  his  fentiments  feems 
to  arife  lefs  from  reflection  than  fenfation ; 
rather  from  certain  fuitable  feelings  which 
the  objects  that  prefent  themfelves  to  his 
confideration  inftantly  occafion  in  his  mind, 
than  from  the  energy  of  any  active  fa- 
culties which  he  is  capable  of  exerting  for 
that  purpofe.  His  converfation  is  unen- 
tertaining :  for  tho*  he  talks  a  great  deal, 
all  that  he  utters  is  delivered  with  labour 
and  hefitation.  Not  that  his  ideas  are 
really  dark  and  confuted  5  but  becaufe  he 
is  never  contented  to  convey  them  in  the 
firfl  words  that  occur.  Like  the  orator 
mentioned  by  Tully,  metuens  ne  vitiofum 
cclligeret,  etiam  verum  fanguinem  deper de- 
bat,  he  exprefles  himfelf  ill  by  always 
endeavouring  to  exprefs  himfelf  better. 
His  reading  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to 
have  rendered  him  knowing,  as  not  ig- 
norant :  it  has  rather  enlarged,  than  filled 
his  mind. 

His  temper  is  as  fingular  as  his  genius, 
and  both  equally  miftaken  by  thofe  who 

only 
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only  know  him  a  little.  If  you  were  to 
judge  of  him  by  his  general  appearance, 
you  would  believe  him  incapable  of  all 
the  more  delicate  fenfations :  neverthelefs, 
under  a  rough  and  boifterous  behaviour, 
he  conceals  a  heart  full  of  tendernefs  and 
humanity.  He  has  a  fenfibility  of  na- 
ture indeed  beyond  what  I  ever  obferved 
in  any  other  man  j  and  I  have  often  feen 
him  affected  by  thofe  little  circumftances, 
which  would  make  no  impreflion  on  a 
mind  of  lefs  exquifite  feelings.  This  ex- 
treme fenfibility  in  his  temper  influences 
his  fpeculations  as  well  as  his  actions,  and 
he  hovers  between  various  hypothefes 
without  fettling  upon  any,  by  giving  im- 
portance to  thofe  minuter  difficulties  which 
would  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  fufpend  a 
more  active  and  vigorous  mind.  In  a 
word,  Varus  is  in  the  number  of  thofe 
whom  it  is  impoffible  not  to  admire  or 
not  to  defpife ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  is  the  efteem  of  all  his  friends,  he  is  the 
contempt  of  all  his  acquaintance.  Adieu, 
I  am,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XLVIII. 

To  CLYTANDER. 

July  2,   1716. 

Yo  u  muft  have  been  greatly  diftrefr 
fed  indeed,  Clytander,  when  you 
thought  of  calling  me  in  as  your  auxili- 
ary, in  the  debate  you  mention.  Or 
was  it  not  rather  a  motive  of  generofity 
which  fuggefled  that  defign?  and  you 
were  willing,  perhaps,  I  mould  mare  the 
glory  of  a  victory  which  you  had  already 
fecured.  Whatever  your  intention  was, 
mine  is  always  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quefts;  and  I  very  readily  enter  the  lifts, 
when  I  am  at  once  to  combat  in  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  on  the  fide  of  my 
friend. 

I  T  is  not  neceflary,  I  think,  in  order  to 
eftablim  the  credibility  of  a  particular  pro* 
vidence,  to  deduce  it  (as  your  objector,  I 
find,  feems  to  require)  from  known  an4 
undifputed  fa&s.  I  mould  be  exceedingly 

cautious 
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cautious  in  pointing  out  any  fuppofed  in- 
ftances  of  that  kind  -t  as  thofe  who  are 
fond  of  indulging  themfelves  in  determi- 
ning the  precife  cafes  wherein  they  ima- 
gine the  immediate  interpoiition  of  provi- 
dence is  difcoverable,  often  run  into  the 
weakeft  and  mod  injurious  fuperftitions. 
It  is  impoffible  indeed,  unlefs  we  were 
capable  of  looking  thro'  the  whole  chaki 
of  things  and  viewing  each  effect  in  its  re- 
mote connections  and  final  iffues,  to  pro- 
nounce of  any  contingency,  that  it  is  abfb- 
lutely  and  in  its  ultimate  tendencies  either 
good  or  bad.  'That  can  only  be  known 
by  the  great  author  of  nature,  who  com- 
prehends the  full  extent  of  our  total  exift- 
ence,  and  underffonds  the  influence  which 
every  particular  circumftance  will  have  in 
the  general  fum  of  our  happinefs.  But 
tho'  the  peculiar  points  of  divine  interpo- 
lation are  thus  necefiarily,  and  from  the 
natural  imperfection  of  our  difcerning  fa- 
culties, extremely  dubious ;  yet  it  can  by 
no  means  from  thence  be  juftly  inferred^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence 
is  either  groundlefs  or  abfurd  :  the  general 
C  4  principle 
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principle  may  be  true,  though  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  any  given  purpofe  be  invol- 
ved in  very  inextricable  difficulties. 

THE  notion  that  the  material  world 

is  governed  by  general  mechanical  laws, 

has  induced  your  friend  to  argue,  that  "  it 

«  is  probable  the  Deity  mould  aft  by  the 

€<  fame  rule  of  conduct  in  the  intellectual ; 

"  and  leave  moral  agents  entirely  to  thofe 

<c  confequences   which  neceiTarily    refult 

"  from  the  particular  exercife  of  their  origi- 

ce  nal  powers."  But  this  hypothecs  takes  a 

queftion  for  granted,  which  requires  much 

proof  before  it   can   be  admitted.     The 

grand  principle  which  preferves  this  fyftem 

of  the  univerfe  in  all  its  harmonious  order, 

is  gravity,  or  that  property  by  which  all 

the  particles  of  matter  mutually  tend  to 

each  other.     Now  this  is  a  power  which, 

it  is  acknowledged,  does  not   eflentially 

refide  in  matter,  but  mufl  be  ultimately 

derived  from  the  action  of  fome  immate- 

rial  caufe.  Why  therefore  may  it  not  rea- 

fonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  effect  of  the 

divine  agency,  immediately  and  conftant- 

Jy  operating  for  the  prefervation  of  this 

wonderful 
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wonderful  machine  of  nature?  Certain,  at 
leaft,  it  is,  that  the  explication  which  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  endeavoured  to  give  of 
this  wonderful  phenomenon,  by  means  of 
his  fubtil  ether,  has  not  afforded  univerfal 
fatisfaction ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  ve- 
ry great  writer, who  feems  to  have  gone  far 
into  enquiries  of  this  abftrufe  kind,  that 
the  numberlefs  effects  of  this  power  are 
inexplicable  upon  mechanical  principles, 
or  in  any  other  way  than  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  a  fpiritual  agent,  who  connects, 
moves,  and  difpofes  all  things' according  to 
fuch  methods  as  beft  comport  with  his  in- 
comprehenfible  purpofes. 

BUT  fticcefsful  villainy  and  opprefled 
virtue  are  deemed,  I  perceive,  in  the  ac- 
count of  your  friend,  as  powerful  inftances 
to  prove,  that  the  fupreme  being  remains 
an  uninterpofing  fpectator  of  what  is  tranf- 
acted  upon  this  theatre  of  the  world. 
However,  ere  this  argument  can  have  a  de- 
termining weight,  it  muft  be  proved 
(which  yet,  furely,  never  can  be  proved) 
that  profperous  iniquity  has  all  thofe  ad»- 

vantages 
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vantages  in  reality,  which  it  may  fcem  to 
have  in  appearance ;  and  that  thofe  ac- 
cidents which  are  ufually  efteemed  as  ca- 
lamities, do  in  truth,  and  in  the  juft 
fcale  of  things,  deferve  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  that  appellation.  It  is  a  noble  faying 
of  the  philofopher  cited  by  Seneca,  "that 
c<  there  cannot  be  a  more  unhappy  man  in 
"  the  world,  than  he  who  has  never  ex- 
"  perienced  adverfity."  There  is  nothing 
perhaps  in  which  mankind  are  more  apt 
to  make  falfe  calculations  than  in  the  ar- 
ticle both  of  their  own  happinefs  and  that 
of  others;  as  there  are  few,  I  believe, 
who  have  lived  any  time  in  the  world, 
but  have  found  frequent  occafions  to  fay 
with  the  poor  hunted  ftag  in  the  fable,  who 
was  entangled  by  thofe  horns  he  had  but 
jufl  before  been  admiring; 

O  me  infelicem  !  qui  nunc  demum  mtelligo^ 
Ut  ilia  mihi  profuerint  qua  defpexeram, 
Et  qua  laudaram  quantum  luff  us  habuerint ! 

Phced. 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  fentiments  of 
paft  ages,  we  fhall  find,  the  opinion  for 

which 
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which  I  am  contending  has  prevailed  from 
the  remoteft  account  of  time.  It  muft 
undoubtedly  have  entered  the  world  as 
early  as  religion  herfelf ;  fmce  all  inftituti- 
ons  of  that  kind  muft  necefTarily  be  found- 
ed upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  particular 
providence.  It  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  the  favourite  doctrine  of  fome  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  names  in  antiquity. 
Xenophon  tells  us,  when  Cyrus  led  out  his 
army  againft  the  Aflyrians,  the  word 
which  he  gave  to  his  foldiers  was, 
ZETZ  IYMMAXOS  KAI  HPEM-fiN, 
<e  Jupiter  the  defender  and  conducter:" 
and  he  reprefents  that  prince  as  attributing 
fuccefs  even  in  the  fports  of  the  field,  to  di- 
vine providence.  Thus  like  wife,  Timole- 
on  (as  the  author  of  his  life  afTures  us) 
believed  every  action  of  mankind  to  be 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Gods ;  and  Livy  remarks  of  the  firft  Scipio 
Afrkanus,  that  he  never  undertook  any 
important  affair,  either  of  private  or  pub- 
lick  concern,  without  going  to  the  capitol 
in  order  to  implore  the  afliftance  of 
Jupiter.  Balbus  the  Stoick,  in  the  dia- 
logue 
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logue  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  expreflf- 
ly  declares  for  a  particular  providence; 
and  Cicero  himfelf,  in  one  of  his  orations, 
imputes  that  fuperior  glory  which  attend- 
ed the  Roman  nation,  fingly  to  this  ani- 
mating perfuafion.  But  none  of  the  an- 
tients  fcem  to  have  had  a  ftronger  impref- 
iion  of  this  truth  upon  their  minds,  than 
the  immortal  Homer.  Every  page  in  the 
works  of  that  divine  poet,  will  furnifh 
proofs  of  this  obfervation.  I  cannot  how- 
ever forbear  mentioning  one  or  two  re- 
markable inftances,  which  juft  now  occur 
to  me.  When  the  Grecian  chiefs  caft 
lots  which  of  them  mould  accept  the 
challenge  of  He&or,  the  poet  defcribes 
the  army  as  lifting  up  their  eyes  and  hands 
to  heaven,  and  imploring  the  gods  that 
they  would  diredl  the  lot  to  fall  on  one,  of 
their  mod  diftinguimed  heroes  : 

—  Actoi  —  Stain  $e  %tit>ct$  averxov, 

£l$€  Tig  tlTTtlTMV,    l$UV  tl$  XgClVOV  tVglW' 

Zev  walty  y  Atafla,  A«%g/v,  q  TvSsos  qov, 
H  ctvrov  @sc<rthij& 


•  The  people  pray  with  lifted  eyes  and  hands, 

like  tbefe  afcendfrom  all  the  lands; 

fo 
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ib  likewife  Antenor  propofes  to  the  Tro- 
jans the  reftitution  of  Helen,  as  hav- 
ing no  hopes,  he  tells  them,  that  any  thing 
would  fucceed  with  them  after  they  had 
broken  the  faith  of  treaties  : 


vvv 

cc  ru  a  vv  ^^  xeio 
b 


And  indeed  Homer  hardly  ever  makes 
his  heroes  fucceed  (as  his  excellent  tranf- 
lator  juftly  obferves)  unlefs  they  have  firft 
offered  a  prayer  to  heaven.  "  He  is 
cc  perpetually,  fays  Mr.  Pope,  acknow- 
«  ledging  the  hand  of  God  in  all  events, 
«  and  afcribing  fb  that  alone  all  the  vic- 
<c  tories,  triumphs,  rewards,  or  punifh- 
<c  ments  of  men.  The  grand  moral  laid 
<f  down  at  the  entrance  of  his  poem, 
"  Awf  <?  BTtXtiBTO  &x\vt,  The  will  of  God 
'<  was  Julfilledt  runs  through  his  whole 

Grantt  thou  Almighty,  In  •vchofe  kandlsfatet 

A  -worthy  champion  for  the  Grecian  fiat  e  : 

This  tajk  let  Ajax  or  Tydides  prove, 

Or  he,  ths  king  of  kings,  belo<v  V  ifjwe.         PoPE. 

b  The  ties  of  faith,  thefacrn  alliance  broke, 

Our  impioK!  battles,  tkejuft  Gsds  '-rmioke.   .    POPE. 

work, 
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"  work,  and  is  with  a  moft  remarkable 
"  care  and  conduct,  put  into  the  mouths 
ct  of  his  greateft  and  wifeft  perfons  on 
«c  every  occafion." 

UPON  the  whole,  Clytander,  we  may 
fafely  aflert,  that  the  belief  of  a  particu- 
lar providence  is  founded  upon  fuch  pro- 
bable reafons  as  may  well  juftify  our  af- 
fent.  It  would  fcarce  therefore  be  wife 
to  renounce  an  opinion,  which  affords  fo 
firm  a  fupport  to  the  foul  in  thofe  feafons 
wherein  fhe  flands  moft  in  need  of  afllft- 
ance,  merely  becaufe  it  is  not  poffible,  in 
queftions  of  this  kind,  to  folve  every 
difficulty  which  attends  them.  If  it  be 
highly  confonant  to  our  general  notions 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  (as  high- 
ly confonant  it  furely  is)  that  he  mould 
not  leave  fo  impotent  a  creature  as  man, 
to  the  fingle  guidance  of  his  own  preca- 
rious faculties;  who  would  abandon  a 
belief  fo  full  of  the  mofl  enlivening  con- 
folation,  in  compliance  with  thofe  meta- 
phyfical  reafonings  which  are  ufually  cal- 
culated rather  to  filence  than  to  fatisry  an 

humble 
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humble  enquirer  after  truth  ?  Who  indeed 
would  wifh  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ftands 
unguarded  by  that  heavenly  ihield,  which 
can  protect  him  againft  all  the  afTaults  of 
an  injurious  and  malevolent  world  ?  The 
truth  is,  the  belief  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence is  the  moft  animating  perfuafion 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  embrace  :  it 
gives  ftrength  to  our  hopes,  and  firmnefs 
to  our  resolutions  j  it  fubdues  the  infb- 
lence  of  profperity,  and  draws  out  the 
fting  of  affliction.  In  a  word,  it  is  like 
the  golden  branch  to  which  Virgil's  hero 
was  directed,  and  affords  the  only  fecure 
paflport  thro'  the  regions  of  darknefs  and 
farrow.  I  am,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XLIX. 

To    HORTENSIUS. 

Aug.  12,  1712. 

IF  any  thing  could  tempt  me  to  read 
the  Latin  poem  you  mention,  it 
would  be  your  recommendation.  But  mail 
I  venture  to  own,  that  I  have  no  tafte  for 
modern  compofitions  of  that  kind  ?  There 
is  one  prejudice  which  always  remains 
with  me  againft  them,  and  which  I  have 
never  yet  found  caufe  to  renounce:  no 
true  genius,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  fub- 
mit  to  write  any  confiderable  poem  in  a 
dead  language.  A  poet  who  glows  with 
the  genuine  fire  of  a  warm  and  lively 
imagination,  will  find  the  copioufnefs  of 
his  own  native  Englifh  fcarce  fufficient  to 
convey  his  ideas  in  all  their  ftrength  and 
energy.  The  mofl  comprehenfive  lan- 
guage finks  under  the  weight  of  great 
conceptions ;  and  a  pregnant  imagination 
difdains  to  flint  the  natural  growth  of  her 
thoughts  to  the  confined  ftandard  of 
clafiical  expreffion.  An  ordinary  genius 

indeed 
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indeed,  may  be  humbly  contented  to  pur- 
fue  words  thro'  indexes  and  dictionaries, 
and  tamely  borrow  phrafes  from  Horace 
and  Virgil ;  but  could  the  elevated  inven- 
tion of  Milton,  or  the  brilliant  fenfe  of 
Pope,  have  inglorioufly  fubrnitted  to  low- 
er the  force  and  majefty  of  the  mod  ex- 
alted and  nervous  fentiments,  to  the  fcan- 
ty  meafure  of  the  Roman  dialect?    For 
copioufnefs  is  by  no  means  in  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  advantages  which  attend  the 
Latin  language ;  as  many  of  the  antients 
haye  both  confefTed  and  lamented.  Thus 
Lucretius  and  Seneca  complain  of  its  de- 
ficiency with  refpect  to  fubjects  of  phi- 
lofophy  y  as  Pliny  the  younger  owns  he 
found  it  incapable  of  furniihing  him  with 
proper  terms,  in  compofitions  of  wit  and 
humour.    But  if  the  Romans  themfelves 
found  their  language  thus  penurious,   in 
its  entire  and  moft  ample  fupplies  j  how 
much  more  contracted  muft  it  be  to  us, 
who  are  only  in  pofTeffion  of  its  broken 
and  fcattered  remains  ? 

VOL,  II.  D  To 
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To  fay  truth,  I  have  obferved  in  mofi: 
of  the  modern  Latin  poems  which  I  have 
accidentally  run  over,  a  remarkable  bar- 
rennefs  of  fentiment,  and  have  generally 
found  the  poet  degraded  into  the  parodift. 
It  is  ufually  the  little  dealers  on  Parnaflus, 
who  have  not  a  fufficient  flock  of  genius 
to  launch  out  into  a  more  enlarged  com- 
merce with  the  Mufes,  that  hawk  about 
thefe  claffical  gleanings.  The  ftyle  of 
thefe  performances  always  puts  me  in 
mind  of  Harlequin's  {huff,  which  he  col- 
lected by  borrowing  a  pinch  out  of  every 
man's  box  he  could  meet,  and  then  re- 
tailed it  to  his  cuftomers  under  the  pom- 
pous title  of  tabac  de  milk  feurs.  Half 
a  line  from  Virgil  or  Lucretius,  pieced  out 
with  a  bit  from  Horace  or  Juvenal,  is  ge- 
nerally the  motley  mixture  which  enters 
into  compofitions  of  this  fort.  One  may 
apply  to  thefe  jack-daw  poets  with  their 
ftolen  feathers,  what  Martial  fays  to  a 
contemporary  plagiarift : 

Sfat  contra  dicitque  tibi  tua  paginat  Fur  es, 

THIS 
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THIS  kind  of  theft  indeed,  every  man 
muft  necefTdrily  commit,  who  fets  up  for 
a  poet  in  a  dead  language.  For  to  exprefs 
himfelf  with  propriety,  he  muft  not  only 
be  fure  that  every  Jingle  word  which  he 
ufes,  is  authorized  by  the  bed  writers  3 
but  he  muft  not  even  .venture  to  throw 
them  out  of  that  particular  combination 
in  which  he  finds  them  connected:  other- 
wife  he  may  run  into  the  moft  barbarous 
folecifms.  To  explain  my  meaning  by 
an  inftance  from  modern  language :  the 
French  words  arene  and  rm-,  are  both  to 
be  met  with  in  their  approved  authors ; 
and  yet  if  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with 
the  niceties  of  that  language,  fhould  take 
the  liberty  of  bringing  thofe  two  words 
together  as  in  the  following  verfe, 

.  Sur  la  rive  dufleuve  amafjant  de  I' arene  ; 

he  would  be  expofed  to  the  ridicule,  not 
only  of  the  criticks,  but  of  the  moft  or- 
dinary mechanick  in  Paris.  For  the  idiom 
of  the  French  tongue  will  not  admit  of 
the  expreffion  fur  la  rive  du  Jleui^e^  but 
requires  the  phrafe  fur  le  bord  de  la  rivi- 
D  2  ere-, 
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ere ;  as  they  never  fay  amajjer  dc 
but  du  fable.     The  fame  obfervation  may 
be  extended  to  all  languages  whether  liv- 
ing or  dead.     But  as  no  reafonings  from 
analogy,  can  be  of  the  leaft  force  in  de- 
termining the  idiomatick  proprieties   of 
any  language  vvhatfoever ;  a  modern  Latin 
poet  has  no  other  method  of  being  fure  of 
avoiding  absurdities  of  this  kind,  than  to 
take  whole  phrafes  as  he  finds  them  form- 
ed to  his  hands.  Thus  inftead  of  accom- 
modating his  expreffion  to  his  fentiment, 
(if  any  he  mould  have)  he  muft  neceffa- 
rily  bend  his  fentiment  to  his  expreffion, 
as  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  ftrike  out  into  that 
boldnefs  of  ftyle,  and  thofe  unexpected 
combinations  of  words,  which  give  fuch 
grace  and  energy  to  the  thoughts  of  every 
true  genius. True  genius  indeed,  is  as  much 
difcovered  by  ftyle,  as  by  any  other  diftin- 
tfion  j  and  every  eminent  writer,  without 
indulging  any  unwarranted  licences,  has 
a  language  which  he  derives  from  him- 
felf,  and  which  is  peculiarly  and  literally 
his  own. 

I  WOULD 
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IAVOULD  recommend  therefore  to  thefe 
empty  echoes  of  the  antients,  which  owe 
their  voice  to  the  ruins  of  Rome,  the  ad- 
vice of  an  old  philofopher  to  an  affected 
orator  of  his  times :  Vive  moribus  prtsteri- 
tist  faid  he,  loqucre  verbis  prafentibus.  Let 
thefe  poets  form  their  conduct,  if  they 
pleafe,  by  the  manners  of  the  antients ; 
but  if  they  would  prove  their  genius,  it 
muft  be  by  the  language  of  the  moderns. 
I  would  not  however  have  you  imagine, 
that  I  exclude  all  merit  from  a  qualifica- 
tion of  this  kind.  To  be  fkilled  in  the 
mechanifm  of  Latin  verfe,  is  a  talent,  I 
confefs,  extremely  worthy  of  a  paxlagogue  j 
as  it  is  an  exercife  of  lingular  advantage 
to  his  pupils.  Adieu.  I  am,  &c. 


D  3  LET- 
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LETTER    L. 

To    A  M  A  S  I  A . 

*  July  8,  1730. 

IF  good  manners  will  not  juftify  my 
long  filence,  policy  at  leaft  will :  and 
you  muft  confefs,  there  is  fome  prudence 
in  not  owning  a  debt  one  is  incapable  of 
paying.  I  have  the  mortification  indeed 
to  find  myfelf  engaged  in  a  commerce, 
which  I  have  not  a  fufficient  fund  to  fup- 
port ;  though  I  mutt  add  at  the  fame  time, 
if  you  expect  an  equal  return  of  entertain- 
ment for  that  which  your  letters  afford, 
I  know  not  where  you  will  find  a  corre- 
fpondent.  You  will  fcarcely  at  leaft  look 
for  him  in  the  defert,  or  hope  for  any  thing 
very  lively  from  a  man  who  is  obliged  to 
feek  his  companions  among  the  dead. 
You  who  dwell  in  a  land  flowing  with 
mirth  and  good  humour,  meet  with 
many  a  gallant  occurrence  worthy  of  re- 
cord :  But  what  can  a  village  produce, 

which 
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which  is  more  famous  for  repofe  than  for 
action,  and  is  fo  much  behind  the  manners 
of  the  prefent  age,  as  fcarce  to  have  got  out 
of  the  fimplicity  of  the  firft?   The  utmoft 
of  our  humour  rifes  no  higher  than  punch ; 
and  all  that  we  know  of  Aflemblies,  is  once 
a  year  round  our  may-pole.     Thus  unqua- 
lified, as  I  am,  to  contribute  to  your  amufe- 
ment,  I  am  as  much  at  a  lofs  to  fupply 
my  own  -y  and  am  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  thoufand  ftratagems  to  help  me  off 
with  thofe   lingering  hours,  which  run 
fo  fwiftly,  it  feems,  by  you.   As  one  can- 
not  always,    you  know,   be  playing  at 
pum-pin,    I   fometimes    employ  myfelf 
with  a  lefs  philofophical  diverfion  -3  and 
either  purfue  butter-flies  or  hunt  rhymes, 
as  the  weather   and  the  feafons  permit. 
This  morning  not  proving  very  favoura- 
ble to  my  fports  of  the  field,  I  contented 
myfelf  with  thofe  under  covert ;  and  as  I 
am  not  at  prefent  fupplied  with  any  thing 
better  for  your    entertainment,  will  you 
fuffer  me  to  fet   before  you    fome    of 
my  game  ? 

D4  A  TALE. 
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A        TALE. 

ERE  Saturn's fons  were  yet  difgrac'd, 
And  heathen  gods  were  all  the  tafte, 
Full  oft  (we  read)  'twas  Jove's  high  will 
To  take  the  air  on  Ida's  hill. 
It  chanc'd,  as  once  with  ferious  ken, 
He  view'd  from  thence  the  ways  of  men, 
He  faw  (and  pity  touch'd  his  bread) 
The  world  by  three  foul  fiends  poffeft. 
Pale  Difcord  there,  and  Folly  vain, 
With  haggard  Vice  upheld  their  reign. 
Then  forth  he  fent  his  fummons  high, 
And  call'd  a  fenate  of  the  iky. 
Round  as  the  winged  orders  preft, 
Jove  thus  his  facred  mind  expreft  : 
"  Say,  whicrrof  all  this  fhining  train 
"  Will  Virtue' 3  con flift  hard  fuftain  ? 
"  For  fee !  me  drooping  takes  her  flight, 
"  While  not  a  god  fupports  her  right." 

He  paus'd when  from  amidil  the  fky, 

Wity  Innocence^  and  Harmony \ 
With  one  united  zeal  arofe 
The  triple  tyrants  to  oppofe. 
That  inftant  from  the  realms  of  day, 
With  gen'rous  fpeed,  they  took  their  way : 

To 
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To  Britain's  ifle  direct  their  car, 
And  enter'd  with  the  ev'ning  flar. 

BESIDE  the  road  a  manfion  flood, 
Defended  by  a  circling  wood. 
Hither,  difguis'd,  their  fleps  they  bend, 
In  hopes,  perchance,  to  find  a  friend. 
Nor  vain  their  hope  j  for  records  fay, 
Worth  ne'er  from  thence  was  turn'd  away. 
They  urge  the  trav'ler's  common  chance, 
And  ev'ry  piteous  plea  advance. 
The  artful  tale  that  Wit  had  feign'd, 
Admittance  eaiy  foon  obtain'd. 

TH  E  dame  who  own'd,  adorn'd  the  place; 
Three  blooming  daughters  added  grace. 
The  firft,  with  gentleft  manners  bleft 
And  temper  fweet,  eac^ heart  pofleft  -, 
Who  view'd  her,  catch'd  the  tender  flame ; 
And  foft  Amalia  was  her  name. 
Jn  fprightly  fenfe  and  polifh'd  air, 
What  maid  with  Mira  might  compare  ? 
While  Lucia's  eyes,  and  Lucia's  lyre, 
Did  unrefifted  love  infpire. 

IMAGINE  now  the  table  clear, 
And  mirth  in  ev'ry  face  appear : 

The 
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The  fong,  the  tale,  the  jeft  went  round, 
The  riddle  dark,  the  trick  profound. 
Thus  each  admiring  and  admir'd, 
The  hofts  and  guefts  at  length  retir'd; 
When  Wit  thus  fpake  her  fifter-train : 
<c  Faith,  friends,  our  errand  is  but  vain— 
"  Quick  let  us  meafure  back  the  fky  ;     T 
"  Thefe  nymphs  alone  may  well  fupply    > 
"  Wit)  Innocence ',  and  Harmony -..  j 

You  fee  to  what  expedient  folitade 
has  reduced  me,  when  I  am  thus  forced 
to  firing  rhymes,  as  boys  do  birds-eggs, 
in  order  to  while  away  my  idle  hours. 
But  a  gayer  fcene  is,  I  truft,  approaching, 
and  the  day  will  fhortly,  I  hope,  arrive, 
when  I  mall  only  complain  that  it  fteals 
away  too  fart.  It  is  not  from  any  improve- 
ment in  the  objects  which  furround  me, 
that  I  expect  this  wondrous  change  j  nor 
yet  that  a  longer  familiarity  will  render 
them  more  agreeable.  It  is  from  a  pro- 
rnife  I  received,  that  Amafia  will  vifit  the 
hermit  in  his  cell,  and  difperfe  the  gloom 
of  a  folhaire  by  the  chearfulnefs  of  her 
converfation.  What  inducements  (hall  I 
mention  to  prevail  with  you  to  haften  that 

day? 
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day  ?  fhall  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  a  bower 
over-arched  with  jeffamin?  that  I  have 
an  oak  which  is  the  favourite  haunt  of  a 
dryad?  that  I  have  a  plantation  which 
flourifhes  with  all  the  verdure  of  May,  in 
the  midft  of  all  the  cold  of  December? 
Or,  may  1  not  hope  that  I  have  fomething 
ftill  more  prevailing  with  you  than  all 
thefe,  as  I  can  with  truth  affure  you,  that  I 
have  a  heart  which  is  faithfully  yours,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER    LI. 
To  ORONTE  s. 

IWA  s  apprchenfwe  my  laft  a  had  given 
you  but  too  much  occasion  of  re- 
qollecling  the  remark  of  one  of  your 
idmired  antients,  that  "  the  art  of  elo- 
<c  quence  is  taught  by  man,  but  it  is  the 
"  gods  alone  that  infpire  the  wifdom  of 
"  filence."  That  wifdom,  however,  you 
are  not  willing  I  mould  yet  praclife ;  and 
you  muft  needs,  it  feems,  have  my  far- 
ther fentiments  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  ora- 
tory. Be  it  then  as  my  friend  requires ; 
but  let  him  remember,  it  is  a  hazardous 
thing  to  put  fome  men  upon  talking  on  a 
favourite  topick. 

O  N  E  of  the  moft  pleafing  exercifes  of 
the  imagination,  is  that  wherein  me  is  em- 
ployed in  comparing  diftinct  ideas,  and 
difcovering    their    various    refemblances. 
:s  is  no  fingle  perception  of  the  mind 

»£ec  Vol.!.  LET.  XXIV. 

that 
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that  is  not  capable  of  an  infinite  number 
of  confiderations  in  reference  to  other  ob- 
jefts  3  and  it  is  in  the  novelty  and  variety 
of  thefe  unexpected  connections,  that  the 
richnefs  of  a  writer's  genius  is  chiefly  dif- 
played.    A  vigorous  and  lively  fancy  does 
not  tamely  confine  itfelf  to  the  idea  which 
lies  before  it,  but  looks  beyond  the  im- 
mediate objecT:  of  its  contemplation,  and 
obferves  how  it  ftands  in  conformity  with 
numberlefs  others.     It  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  human  mind  thus   to  bring  its 
images  together,  and  compare  the  feveral 
circumftances  of  fimilitude  that   attend 
them.     By  this   means  eloquence   exer- 
cifes  a  kind  of  magick   power  j  me  can 
raife  innumerable  beauties  from  the  mofl 
barren  fubjects,  and  give  the  grace  of  novel- 
ty to  the  moft  common.   The  imagination 
is  thus  kept  awake  by  the  moft  agreeable 
motion,  and  entertained  with  a  thoufand 
different   views  both  of  art   and  nature, 
which  ftill   terminate  upon  the  principal 
object.     For  this  reafon  I  prefer  the  me- 
taphor to  the  fimile,  as  a  far  more  plea- 
ting method  of  illuftration.     In  the  for- 
mer, 
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mer,  the  adlion  of  the  mind  is  lefs  Ian* 
guid,  as  it  is  employed  at  one  and  the  fame 
inftant  in  comparing  the  refemblance 
with  the  idea  it  attends ;  whereas  in  the 
latter,  its  operations  are  more  flow,  be- 
ing obliged  to  ftand  ftill,  as  it  were,  in 
order  to  contemplate  firft  the  principal 
object,  and  then  its  correfponding  image. 

O  F  all  the  flowers,  however,  that  em- 
bellifh  the  regions  of  eloquence,  there  is 
none  of  a  more  tender  and  delicate  nature ; 
as  there  is  nothing  wherein  a  fine  writer  is 
fo  much  diftinguifhed  from  one  of  an  or- 
dinary clafs,  as  in  the  conduct  and  appli- 
cation of  this  figure.  He  is  at  liberty  in- 
deed, to  range  through  the  whole  compafs 
of  creation,  and  collect  his  images  from 
every  object  that  furrounds  him.  But 
though  he  may  be  thus  amply  furnifhed 
with  materials,  great  judgment  is  required 
in  choofing  them :  for  to  render  a  meta- 
phor perfect,  it  muft  not  only  be  apt,  but 
pleafing  j  it  muft  entertain,  as  well  as  en- 
lighten. Mr.  Dryden  therefore  can  hard- 
ly efcape  the  imputation  of  a  very  unpar- 
donable breach  of  delicacy,  when,  in  the 

dedi- 
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dedication  of  his  Juvenal,  he  obferves-  to 
the  duke  of  Dorfet,  that  "  fome  bad  po- 
"  ems  carry  their  -owners  marks  about 
tc  them — fome  brand  or  other  on  this 
"  buttock  or  that  ear,  that  it  is  notorious 
"  who  is  the  owner  of  the-cattle."  The 
poet  Manilius  feems  to  have  raifed  an 
image  of  the  fame  injudicious  kind,  'in 
that  compliment  which  he  pays  to  Hqmer 
in  the  following  verfes : 

cujufque  ex  ore  prof  ufos 

Omnis  pofteritas  latices  in  carmine  duxit. 

I  could  never  read  thefe  lines  without 
calling  to  mind  thofe  grotefque  heads, 
which  art  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  old 
building  of  King's  college  in  Cambridge ; 
which  the  ingenious  architect  has  repre- 
fented  in  the  act  of  vomiting  out  the  rair^ 
which  falls  through  certain  pipes  moftju- 
dicioufly  ftuck  in  their  mouths  for  that 
purpofe.  Mr.  Addifon  recommends  a 
method  of  trying  the  propriety  of  a  meta- 
phor, by  drawing  it  out  in  vifible  reprefen, 
tation.  Accordingly,  I  think  this  curious 
conceit  of  the  builder  might  be  employed 

to 
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to  the  advantage  of  the  youth  in  that  unl- 
verfity,  and  ferve  for  as  proper  an  illuftration 
of  the  abfurdity  of  the  poet's  image,  as 
that  antient  picture  which  ./Elian  mentions, 
where  Homer  was  figured  with  a  ftream 
running  from  his  mouth,  and  a  groupe 
of  poets  lapping  it  up  at  a  diflance. 

BUT  befides  a  certain  decorum  which 
is  requifi  te  to  conftitute  a  perfect  metaphor  3 
a  writer  of  true  tafte  and  genius  will  al- 
ways fingle  out  the  moft  obvious  images, 
and  place  them  in  the  moft  unobferved 
points  of  refemblance.  Accordingly,  all 
allufions  which  point  to  the  more  ab- 
ftrufe  branches  of  the  arts  or  fciences, 
and  with  which  none  can  be  fuppofed  to 
be  acquainted  but  thofe  who  have  gone  far 
into  the  deeper  fludies,  mould  be  carefully 
avoided,  not  only  as  pedantick,  but  imper- 
tinent >  as  they  pervert  the  fingle  ufe  of 
this  figure,  and  add  neither  grace  nor 
force  to  the  idea  they  would  elucidate. 
The  moll  pleafing  metaphors  therefore  are 
thofe  which  are  derived  from  the  more 
ficquent  occurrences  of  art  or  nature,  or 

the 
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the  civil  tranfadlions  and  cuftoms  of  man- 
kind. Thus  how  expreffive,  yet  at  the 
fame  time  how  familiar,  is  that  image 
which  Otway  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Metellus,  in  his  play  of  Caius  Marius, 
where  he  calls  Sulpitius 

I7jat  mad  wild  bull  whom  Marius  lets  loofe 
On   each   occafi<mt  when  he'd  make  Rome 

feel  him, 
To  tofi  our  laws  and  liberties  ith*  air. 

BUT!  never  met  with  a  more  agree- 
able, or  a  more  fignificant  allufion,  than 
one  in  Quintus  Curtius,  which  is  borrow- 
ed from  the  moft  ordinary  object  in  com- 
mon life.  That  author  reprefents  Crate- 
rus  as  diffuading  Alexander  from  continu- 
ing his  Indian  expedition,  againft  enemies 
too  contemptible,  he  tells  him,  for  the 
glory  of  his  arms,  and  concludes  his  fpeech 
with  the  following  beautiful  thought: 
Cito  gloria  ob/olejcit  in  fordidis  hoftibus ; 
nee  quid^uam  indigniui  eft  £##»;confumi  earn 
itbi  nonpetejl  oflendi.  Now  I  am  got  in- 
to Latin  quotations,  1  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning a  moft  beautiful  paffage  which  I 
s  VOL.  II,  E  lately 
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lately  had  the  pleafure  of  reading,  and 
which  I  will  venture  to  produce  as  equal 
to  any  thing  of  the  fame  kind,  either  in 
antient  or  modern  compoiition.  I  met 
with  it  in  the  fpeech  of  a  young  orator, 
to  whom  I  have  the  happinefs  to  be  related, 
and  who  will  one  day,  I  perfuade  myfelf, 
prove  as  great  an  honour  to  his  country,  as 
he  is  at  prefent  to  that  learned  fociety  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  He  is  fpeaking 
of  the  writings  of  a  celebrated  prelate,  who 
received  his  education  in  that  famous  femi- 
nary  to  which  he  belongs,  and  illuftrates  the 
peculiar  elegance  which  diftinguifhes  all 
that  author's  performances,  by  the  follow- 
ing jufl  and  pleafing  aflemblage  of  diction 
and  imagery:  In  quodcunque  opusfeparabat> 
(&  per  omnia  fane  verfatile  illius  fe  duxit 
ingenium)  nefcio  qua  lucefibifoliproprid, 
id  illumina'vit  j  baud  diffimili  ei  aureo  Ti- 
tiani  radio ,  qui  per  tot  am  tabulam  glifcens 
earn  verefuam  denunciat.  As  there  is  no- 
thing more  entertaining  to  the  imagination 
than  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts; 
there  is  no  kind  of  iimilitudes  or  me- 
taphors  which  are  in  general  more  ftrik- 
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ing,  than  thofe  which  allude  to  their  pro- 
perties and  effects.  It  is  with  great  judg- 
ment therefore  that  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  dialogue  concerning  the  decline  of 
eloquence  among  the  Romans,  recom- 
mends to  his  orator  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  circle  of  the  polite  arts. 
A  knowledge  of  this  fort  furnimes  an  au- 
thor with  illuftrations  of  the  moft  agreea- 
ble kind,  and  fets  a  glois  upon  his  compo- 
fitions  that  enlivens  them  with  fingular 
grace  and  fpirit. 

WERE  I  to  point  out  the  beauty  and 
efficacy  of  metaphorical  language,  by  par_ 
ticular  inftances,  I  mould  rather  draw  my 
examples  from  the  moderns  than  the  an- 
tients ;  the  latter  being  fcarcely,  I  think, 
fo  exact  and  delicate  in  this  article  of  com- 
pofition,  as  the  former.  The  great  im- 
provements indeed  in  natural  knowledge 
which  have  been  made  in  thefe  later  ages, 
has  opened  a  vein  of  metaphor  entirely 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  enriched 
the  fancy  of  modern  wits  with  a  new 
Hock  of  the  moil  pleafing  ideas:  a  cir- 
E  2  cumfrance 
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cumftance  which  muft  give  them  a  very 
conliderable  advantage  over  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  I  am  fure  at  lead  of  all  the 
writings  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
verfant,  the  works  of  Mr.  Addifon  will 
afford  the  mod  abundant  fupply  of  this 
kind,  in  all  its  variety  and  perfection. 
Truth  and  beauty  of  imagery  is  indeed 
his  characleriftical  diftinction,  and  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  eminence  which  raifes  his 
ftyle  above  that  of  every  author  in  any 
language  that  has  fallen  within  my  notice. 
He  is  every  where  highly  figurative  ;  yet 
at  the  fame  time  he  is  the  mod  eafy  and 
perfpicuous  writer  I  have  ever  perufed. 
The  reafon  is,  his  images  are  always  taken 
from  the  moft  natural  and  familiar  ap- 
pearances; as  they  are  chofen  with  the 
utmofl  delicacy  and  judgment.  Suffer 
me  only  to  mention  one  out  of  a  thoufand 
I  could  name,  as  it  appears  to  me  the  fin- 
eft  and  moft  expreflive  that  ever  language 
conveyed.  It  is  in  one  of  his  inimitable 
papers  upon  Paradife  loft,  where  he  is 
taking  notice  of  thofe  changes  in  nature 
which  the  author  of  that  truly  divine 

poem 
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poem  defcribes  as  immediately  fucceeding 
the  fall.  Among  other  prodigies,  Mil- 
ton reprefents  the  fun  in  an  eclipfe,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  bright  cloud  in  the  weftern 
region  of  the  heavens  defcending  with  a 
band  of  angels.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  order 
to  (hew  his  author's  art  and  judgment  in 
the  conduct  and  difpoiition  of  this  fublime 
fcenery,  obferves  "  the  whole  theatre  of 
"  Nature  is  darkened \  that  this  glorious 
"  machine  may  appear  in  all  its  luftre  and 
«'  magnificence. "  I  know  not,  Oron- 
tes,  whether  you  will  agree  in  fentiment 
with  me ;  but  I  muft  confefs  I  am  at  a 
lofs  which  to  admire  moft  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  poet  or  the  critick. 

THERE  is  a  double  beauty  in  images 
of  this  kind  when  they  are  not  only  me- 
taphors, but  allulions.  I  was  much  plea- 
fed  with  an  inflance  of  this  uncommon 
fpecies,  in  a  little  poem  entitled  thejpken. 
The  author  of  that  piece  (who  has  thrown 
together  more  original  thoughts  than  I 
ever  read  in  the  fame  compafs  of  lines) 
ipeaking  of  the  advantages  of  exercife  in 
E  3  diffipating 
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difilpating  thofe  gloomy  vapours,  which 
are  fo  apt  to  hang  upon  fome  minds,  em- 
ploys the  following  image : 

'Throw  but  ajlone,  the  giant  dies. 

You  will  obferve,  Orontes,  that  the  me- 
taphor here  is  conceived  with  great  pro- 
priety of  thought,  if  we  confider  it  only 
in  its  primary  view  -,  but  when  we  fee  it 
pointing  ftill  farther,  and  hinting  at  the 
ftory  of  David  and  Goliath,  it  receives  a 
very  coniiderable  improvement  from  this 
double  application. 

IT  muft  be  owned,  fome  of  the  great- 
eft  authors,  both  antient  and  modern,  have 
made  many  remarkable  flips  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  figure,  and  have  fome- 
times  exprefled  themfelves  with  as  much 
impropriety  as  an  honeft  failor  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, a  captain  of  a  privateer,  who 
wrote  an  account  to  his  owners  of  an  en- 
gagement, "  in  which  he  had  the  good  for- 
ft  tune,  he  told  them,of  having  only  one  of 
"  iiis  hands  (hot  thro'  the  nofe."  The  great 
caution  therefore  mould  be,  never  to  join 
any  idea  tp  a  figurative  exprefllon,  which 

would 
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would  not  be  applicable  to  it  in  a  literal 
fenfe.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  treatife  de 
claris  or  at  or  i  bus  >  fpeaking  of  the  family 
of  the  Scipios,  is  guilty  of  an  impropriety 
of  this  kind :  O  generoj'am  ftirpem  (fays 
he)  et  tanquam  in  unam  arborem  plura  ge- 
nera, Jic  in  iftam  domum  multorum  infitam 
atque  illuminatam  fapientiam.  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  likewife,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of 
the  fame  fort,  where  he  obferves, '« there 
"  is  not  a  fingle  view  of  human  nature, 
"  which  is  not  fufficient  to  extinguifh  the 
"feeds  of  pride."  In  this  paflage  he  evi- 
dently unites  images  together,  which  have 
no  connection  with  each  other.  When  a 
feed  has  loft  its  power  of  vegetation,  I 
might  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  fay  it  is  ex- 
tinguljhed:  but  when  in  the  fame  fenfe  I 
call  that  difpofition  of  the  heart  which 
produces  pride,  the  feed  of  that  paffion,  I 
cannot,  without  introducing  a  confuiion 
of  ideas,  apply  any  word  to  feed,  but 
what  corresponds  with  its  real  properties 
or  circumftances. 

E  4         ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER  miftake  in  the  ufe  of  this 
.figure  is,  when  different  images  are  crowd- 
ed too  dole  upon  each  other,  or  (to  ex- 
pre&  myfelf  after  Quintilian)  when  a  fen- 
tence  fets  out  with  florms  and  tempefts, 
.and  ends  with  fire  and  flames.  A  judi- 
cious reader  will  obferve  an  impropriety 
of  this  kind  in  one  of  the  late  efiays  of 
the  inimitable  author  laft  quoted,  where 
he  tells  us,  that  "  women  were  formed 
"  to  temper  mankind,  not  to  fet  an  edge 
"  upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them 
c<  thofe  pafllons  which  are  too  apt  to  rife 
"  of  their  own  accord."  Thus  a  cele- 
brated orator,  fpeaking  of  that  little  black- 
ening fpirit  in  mankind,  which  is  fond  of 
difcovering  fpots  in  the  brightest  chara- 
tlers  j  remarks,  that  when  perfons  of  this 
cafl  of  temper  have  mentioned  any  virtue 
in  their  neighbour,  cc  it  is  well,  if  to 
"  bailance  the  matter  they  do  not  clap 
et  fome  fault  into  the  oppofite  fcale,  that 
<e  fo  the  enemy  may  not  go  off  with  fytng 
((  colours"  Dr.  Swift  ulfo,  whofe  flyle 
is  the  mqft  pure  and  fimple  of  any  of  our 
cJaffick  writers^  and  who  does  not  feem 

in 
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in  general  very  fond  of  the  figurative 
manner,  is  not  always  free  from  cenfure 
in  his  management  of  the  metaphorical 
language.  In  his  efiay  on  the  Diffentions 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  fpeaking  of  the  po- 
pulace, he  takes  notice,  that  "  tho'  in 
<c  their  corrupt  notions  of  divine  wormip, 
"  they  are  apt  to  multiply  their  gods,  yet 
<£  their  earthly  devotion  is  feldom  paid  to 
«'  above  one  idol  at  a  time,  whofe  oar  they 
"  pull  with  leis  murmuring  and  much 
"  more  fkill,  than  when  they  (hare  the 
"  lading^  or  even  hold  the  helm"  The 
moft  injudicious  writer  could  not  poffibly 
have  fallen  into  a  more  abfurd  inconfift- 
ency  of  metaphor,  than  this  eminent  wit 
has  inadvertently  been  betrayed  into,  in 
this  paflage.  For  what  connection  is  there 
between  worfhipping  and  rowing,  and  who 
ever  heard  before  of  pulling  the  oar  of  an 
idol? 

As  there  are  certain  metaphors  which 
are  Common  to  all  languages  j  there  are 
others  of  fo  delicate  a  nature  as  not  to 
tear  tranfplanting  from  one  nation  into 

another. 
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another.  There  is  no  part,  therefore,  of 
the  bufmefs  of  a  tranflator  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  than  this  figure ;  as  it  re- 
quires great  judgment  to  diftinguim  when 
it  may,  and  may  not,  be  naturalized  with 
propriety  and  elegance.  The  want  of  this 
neceflary  difcernment  has  led  the  common 
race  of  tranflators  into  great  abfurdities, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  that 
performances  of  this  kind  are  generally  fo 
infipid.  What  ftrange  work,  for  inftance, 
would  an  injudicious  interpreter  make 
with  the  following  metaphor  in  Homer? 

•Nw  yet?  Tsrctvltcx-iv  tnt  %vgx  ^ctjai  axtjs. 

IL. X.  173. 

But  Mr.  Pope,  by  artfully  dropping  the 
particular  image,  yet  retaining  the  gene- 
ral idea,  has  happily  preferved  the  ipirit 
of  his  author,  and  at  the  fame  time  hu- 
moured the  different  tafte  of  his  own 
countrymen : 

Each  Jingle  Greek  in  this  c one  Infiiie  Jlrife, 
Stands  on  the  fharpeft  edge  of  death  or  life. 

AND  now,  Orontes,  do  you  not  think 
it  high  time  to  be  difmiiTed  from  this 

fairy 
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fairy  land  ?  Permit  me,  however,  juft  to 
add,  that  this  figure  which  cafts  fo  much 
light  and  beauty  upon  works  of  genius, 
ought  to  be  entirely  banimed  from  the 
feverer  compofitions  of  philofophy.  It  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  latter  to  feparate  re- 
femblances,  not  to  find  them,  and  to  de- 
liver her  difcoveries  in  the  plaineft  and 
moft  unornamented  expreffions.  Much 
difpute,  and  perhaps,  many  errors,  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  metaphor  had  been 
thus  confined  within  its  proper  limits,  and 
never  wandered  from  the  regions  of 
cjuence  and  poetry.  I  am,  &c. 


LET- 
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To     P  H  I  D  I  P  P  U  S. 

May  i,    1725. 

IF  that  friend  of  yours,  whom  you  arc 
defirous  to  add  to  the  number  of 
mine,  were  endued  with  no  other  qua- 
lity than  the  laft  you  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  virtues  $  I  mould  efteem 
his  acquaintance  as  one  of  my  moft  valu- 
able privileges.  When  you  aflured  me, 
therefore,  of  the  generofity  of  his  difpo- 
fition,  I  wanted  no  additional  motive  to 
embrace  your  propofal  of  joining  you  and 
him  at  *  *.  To  fay  truth,  I  confider  a 
generous  mind  as  the  nobleft  work  of  the 
creation,  and  am  perfuaded,  wherever  it 
refides,  no  real  merit  can  be  wanting.  It 
is  perhaps  the  moft  fingular  of  all  the  mo- 
ral endowments  :  I  am  fure  at  leaft,  it  is 
often  imputed  where  it  cannot  juftly  be 
claimed.  The  meaneft  felf-love,  under 
fome  refined  difguife,  frequently  pafies 
upon  common  obfervers  for  this  godlike 
principle  ;  and  I  have  known  many  a  po- 
pular 
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pular  a&ion  attributed  to  this  motive, 
when  it  flowed  from  no  higher  a  fource 
than  the  fuggeftions  of  concealed  vanity. 
Good-nature,  as  it  has  many  features  in 
common  with  this  virtue,  is  ufually  mif- 
taken  for  it :  the  former,  however,  is  but 
the  effect,  poffibly,  of  a  happy  difpofi tion 
of  the  animal  ftructure,  or,  as  Dryden 
ibmewhere  calls  it,  of  a  certain  <f  rnilki- 
<c  nefs  of  blood  :  "  whereas  the  latter  is 
feated  in  the  mind,  and  can  never  fubfift 
where  good  fenfe  and  enlarged  fentiments 
have  no  exigence.  It  is  entirely  founded 
indeed  upon  juflnefs  of  thought:  which 
perhaps  is  the  reafon  this  virtue  is  fo  little 
the  charaderiftick  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral. A  man,  whofe  mind  is  warped  by 
by  the  felfifh  paffions,  or  contracted  by 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  fects  or  parties, 
if  he  does  not  want  honefty,  mufl  un- 
doubtedly want  underftanding.  The  fame 
clouds  that  darken  his  intellectual  views, 
obftrud:  his  moral  ones ;  and  his  genero- 
fity  is  extremely  circumfcribed,  becaufe 
his  reafoning  is  exceedingly  limited. 

IT 
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IT  is  the  diftinguifhing  pre-eminence 
of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  that  it  cherifhes 
this  elevated  principle  in  one  of  its  no- 
bleft  exertions.  Forgivenefs  of  injuries,  I 
confefs  indeed,  has  been  inculcated  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  heathen  moralifts ;  but  it  ne- 
ver entered  into  the  eftablimed  ordinances 
of  any  religion,  till  it  had  the  fanftion  of 
the  great  author  of  ours.  I  have  often 
however  wondered  that  the  antients,  who 
raifed  fo  many  virtues  and  affections  of 
the  mind  into  divinities,  fhould  never 
have  given  a  place  in  their  temples  to  ge- 
nerofity  j  unlefs  perhaps  they  included  it 
under  the  notion  of  FIDES  pr  HONOS. 
But  furely  me  might  reafonably  have 
claimed  a  feparate  altar,  and  fuperior  rites. 
A  principle  of  honour  may  reftrain  a  man 
from  counter-acting  the  focial  ties,  who 
yet  has  nothing  of  that  active  flame  of  ge- 
nerofity,  which  is  too  powerful  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  humbler  boundaries  of 
mere  negative  duties.  True  generality 
rifes  above  the  ordinary  rules  of  focial 
conduct,  and  flows  with  much  too  full  a 
ftream  to  be  comprehended  within  the 

precife 
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precife  marks  of  formal  precepts.  It  is  a 
vigorous  principle  in  the  foul,  which  opens 
and  expands  all  her  virtues  far  beyond 
thole  which  are  only  the  forced  and  un« 
natural  productions  of  a  timid  obedience. 
The  man  who  is  influenced  fingly  by  mo- 
tives of  the  latter  kind,  aims  no  higher 
than  at  certain  authoritative  ftandards ; 
without  ever  attempting  to  reach  thofe 
glorious  elevations,  which  conftitute  the 
only  true  heroifm  of  the  focial  character. 
Religion  without  this  fovereign  principle, 
degenerates  into  flavifh  fear,  and  wifdom 
into  a  fpedous  cunning  ;  learning  is  but 
the  avarice  of  the  mind,  and  wit  its  more 
pleafing  kind  of  madnefs.  In  a  word,  ge- 
nerolity  fancrifies  every  paffion,  and  adds 
grace  to  every  acquifition  of  the  foul  -y  and 
if  it  does  not  neceflarily  include,  at  leaft  it 
reflects  a  luftre  upon  the  whole  circle  of 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

BUT  I  am  running  into  a  general  pa- 
negyrick  upon  generofity,  when  I  only 
meant  to  acknowledge  the  particular  in- 
flance  you  have  given  me- of  yours,  in 

being 
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being  deflrous  of  communicating  to  me  a 
treafure,  which  I  know  much  better  how 
to  value  than  how  to  deferve.  Be  aflured, 
therefore,  though  Euphronius  had  none 
of  thofe  polite  accomplifhments  you  e- 
numerate,  yet,  after  what  you  have  in- 
formed me  concerning  his  heart,  I 
(hould  efteem  his  friendmip  of  more  worth 
than  all  the  learning  of  antient  Greece, 
and  all  the  virtu  of  modern  Italy.  I  arny 


LET. 


LETTER    Ull. 
To  SAPPHO*. 

March  10 

WHILE  yet    no  am'rous  youths 
around  thee  bow, 
Nor  fiatt'ring  verfe  conveys  the  faithlefs 

VOW; 

To  graver  notes  will  Sappho's  foul  attend, 
And  ere  {he  hears  the  lover,  hear  the  friend? 

LET  maids  lefs  blefs'a  employ  their 

meaner  arts 
To  reign  proud  tyrants  o'er  unnumber'd 

hearts ; 
May  Sappho  learn  (for  nobler  triumphs 

born) 

Thofe  1  ittle  conquefts  of  her  fex  to  fcorn. 
To  form  thy  bofom  to  each  gen'rous  deed ; 
To  plant  thy  mind  with  ev'ry  ufeful  feed  > 
Be  thefe  thy  arts :  nor  fpare  the  grateful  toil 
Where  nature's  hand  has  blefs'd  the  happy 

foil, 

*  A  young  lady  of  thirteen  years  of  age, 

F  So 
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So  (halt  thou  know,  with  pleafing  fkill  td 

blend 

The  lovely  miftrefs  and  inflru&ive  friend  5 
So  (halt  thou  know,  when  unrelenting  time 
Shall  fpoil  thofe  charms  yet  op'ning  to 

their  prime, 

To  eafe  the  lofs  of  beauty's  tranfient  flow V, 
While  reafon  keeps  what  rapture  gave  be- 
Fore, 
And  oh !  whilft  wit,  fair  dawning,  Breads 

its  ray, 

Serenely  rifing  to  a  glorious  day, 
To  hail  the  growing  luftre  oft  be  mine, 
Thou  early  fav'rite  of  the  facred  Nine ! 

AND  mall  the  Mufe  with  blamelefs  boaft 

pretend, 
In  youth's  gay  bloom  that  Sappho  call'd  me 

friend: 
That  urg'd  by  me  me  mun'd  the  dang'rous 

way, 

Where  heedlefs  maids  in  endlefs  error  ftray; 
That  fcorning  foon  her  fex's  idler  art, 
Fair  praife  infpir'd  and  virtue  warm'd  her 

heart; 

That 
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That  fond  to  reach  the  diftant  paths  of 

fame, 

I  taught  her  infant  genius  where  to  aim  ? 
Thus  when  the  feather 'd  choir  firft  tempt 

the  iky, 

And,  all  unfkill'd,  their  feeble  pinions  try, 
Th'  experienced  fire  prefcribes  th'  advent'- 

rous  height, 
Guides  the  young  wing,  and  pleas'd  attends 

the  flight.    ' 
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LETTER    LIV. 

To  PALAMEDES. 

July  i,   1708, 

IF  malice  had  never  broke  loofe  upon 
the  world,  till  it  feized  your  reputa- 
tion, I  might  reafonably  condole  with 
you  on  falling  the  firfl  prey  to  its  unre- 
ftrained  rage.  But  this  fpectre  has  haunt- 
ed merit  almoft  from  its  earlieft  exiftence ; 
and  when  all  mankind  were  as  yet  in- 
cluded within  a  fingle  family,  one  of 
them,  we  know,  rofe  up  in  malignity  of 
foul  again  ft  his  innocent  brother.  Virtue, 
it  mould  feem  therefore,  has  now  been  too 
long  acquainted  with  this  her  conftant 
perfecutor,  to  be  either  terrified  or  de- 
jected at  an  appearance  fo  common.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  me  muft  either  renounce  her 
nobleft  theatre  of  action,  and  feclude  her- 
felf  in  cells  and  deferts,  or  be  contented 
to  enter  upon  the  ftage  of  the  world  with 
this  fiend  in  her  train.  She  cannot  tri- 
umph, if  me  will  not  be  traduced  j  and 
{he  mould  confider  the  clamours  of  cen- 

fure 
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fore,  when  joined  with  her  own  confcious 
applaufe,  as  fo  many  acclamations  that 
confirm  her  victory,. 

LET  thofe  who  harbour  this  worft  of 
human  difpofitions,  confider  the  many 
wretched  and  contemptible  circumftances 
which  attend  it :  but  it  is  the  buft- 
nefs  of  him  who  unjuftly  fuffers  from 
it,  to  reflect  how  it  may  be  turn- 
ed to  his  advantage.  Remember  then, 
my  friend,  that  generofity  would  lofe  half 
her  dignity,  if  malice  did  not  contribute 
to  her  elevation  -,  and  he  that  has  never- 
been  injured,  has  never  had  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  exercife  the  noblefl  privilege  of  he- 
roick  virtue.  There  is  another  confola- 
tion  which  may  be  derived  from  the  ran- 
cour of  the  world,  as  it  will  inftrucl:  one 
in  a  piece  of  knowledge  of  the  mofl  fm- 
gular  benefit  in  our  progrefs  thro'  it :  It 
will  teach  us  to  diftinguilh  genuine  friend- 
fhip  from  counterfeit.  For  he  only  who 
is  warmed  with  the  real  name  of  amity, 
will  rife  up  to  fupport  his  fingle  nega- 
T  3  tive, 
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tive,  in  oppofition  to  the  clamorous  votes 
of  an  undiftinguifhing  multitude. 

HE,  indeed,  who  can  fee  a  cool  and  de- 
liberate  injury  done  to  his  friend,  without 
feeling  himfelf  wounded  in  his  mod  fen- 
iible  part  j  has  never  known  the  force  of 
the  mofl  generous  of  all  the  human  affec- 
tions. Every  man  who  has  not  taken  the 
facred  name  of  friendship  in  vain,  will 
fubfcribe  to  thofe  fentiments  which  Ho- 
mer puts  into  the  mouth  of  Achilles,  and 
which  Mr.  Pope  has  opened  and  enlarg- 
ed with  fuch  inimitable  ftrength  and 
Ipirit : 

jdgenrousfriendJJxp  no  cold  medium  knows} 
Burns  with  one  /ove,  with  one  refentment 

glows ', 

One  flxuld  our  in  fr  efts  and  our  pajfions  be : 
My  friend  muft  hate  the  man  that  injures 

me.  IX.  609. 

It  may  greatly  alfo  allay  the  pain  which 
attends  the  wounds  of  defamation,  and 
which  are  always  mofl  feverely  felt  by 
thofe  who  leaft  deferve  them  ;  to  refleci, 
that  though  malice  generally  flings  the 

firft 
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firft  ftone,  it  is  folly  and  ignorance,  it  is 
indolence  or  irrefolution,  which  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  fwelling  the  heap. 
When  the  tide  of  cenfure  runs  ftrongly 
againft  any  particular  character,  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  are  too  carelefs  or  too 
impotent  to.  withftand  the  current  j  and 
thus,  without  any  particular  malice  in 
their  own  natures,  are  often  indolently 
carried  along  with  others,  by  tamely  fall- 
ing in  with  the  general  ftream.  The  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  really  mean  one  harm, 
will  wonderfully  leffen  after  the  deducti- 
ons which  may  fairly  be  made  of  this 
fort ;  and  the  cup  of  unjuft  reproach  mufl 
furely  lofe  much  of  its  bitternefs,  where 
one  is  perfuaded  that  malevolence  has  the 
leaft  (hare  in  mingling  the  draught.  For 
nothing,  perhaps,  flings  a  generous  mind 
more  fenfibly  in  wrongs  of  this  fort,  than 
to  confider  them  as  evidences  of  a  gene- 
ral malignity  in  human  nature.  But  from 
whatever  caufes  thefe  ftorms  may  arife, 
virtue  would  not  be  true  to  her  own  na- 
tive privileges,  if  me  fuffered  herfelf  to 
F  4  fink 
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link  under  them.  It  is  from  that  flrengtfy 
and  firmnefs  which  upright  intentions 
will  ever  fecure  to  an  honeft  mind,  that 
Palamedes,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  ftand 
fuperiour  to  thofe  unmerited  reproaches, 
which  affault  his  character,  and  preferve 
an  unbroken  repofe  amidft  the  little  noife 
and  ftrife  of  ignorant  or  malicious  tongues. 
Farewell.  I  am,  &c. 


LET. 
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LETTER     LV. 

To  CL  E  p  R  A. 

Aug.  ii,  170^8. 

THO'  it  is  but  a  few  hours  fmce  I 
parted  from  my  Cleora ;  yet  I  have 
already,  you  fee,  taken  up  my  pen  to 
Write  to  her.  You  muft  not  exped:,  how- 
ever, in  this,  or  in  any  of  my  future  let- 
ters, that  I  fay  fine  things  to  you;  lince 
I  only  intend  to  tell  you  true  ones.  My 
heart  is  too  full  to  be  regular,  and  too 
fmcere  to  be  ceremonious.  I  have  chang- 
ed the  manner,  not  the  ftyle  of  my  for- 
mer converfations :  and  I  write  to  you, 
as  I  ufed  to  talk  to  you,  without  form  or 
art.  Tell  me  then,  with  the  fame 
undifTembled  fincerity,  what  effeft  this 
abfence  has  upon  your  ufual  chearfulnefs  ? 
as  I  will  honeftly  confefs  on  my  own 
part,  that  I  am  too  interefled  to  wifh  a 
circumftance  fo  little  confiftent  with  my 
own  repofe,  mould  be  altogether  recon- 
cilable to  yours.  I  have  attempted,  how- 
•ver,  to  purfue  your  advice,  and  'divert 

myfelf 
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myfelf  by  the  fubjecl:  you  recommended 
to  my  thoughts :  but  it  is  impoflible,  I 
perceive,  to  turn  off  the  mind  at  once 
from  an  object,  which  it  has  long  dwelt 
upon  with  pleafure.  My  heart,  like  a 
poor  bird  which  is  hunted  from  her  neft, 
is  frill  returning  to  the  place  of  its  affec- 
tions, and  after  fome  vain  efforts  to  fly 
off,  fettles  again  where  all  its  cares  and 
all  its  tendernefs  are  centered.  Adieu. 


LET- 
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To  PALAMEDES. 

Feb.  13,  1711, 

IF  one  would  rate  any  particular  me- 
rit according  to  its  true  valuation,  it 
may  be  neceffary,  perhaps,  to  confider 
how  far  it  can  be  juftly  claimed  by  man- 
kind in  general.  I  am  fure,  at  leaft,  when 
I  read  the  very  uncommon  fentiments  of 
your  laft  letter,  I  found  their  judicious  au- 
thor rife  in  my  efteem,  by  reflecting,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  fingular  character  in 
the  world,  than  that  of  a  thinking  man. 
It  is  not  merely  having  a  fucceffion  of 
ideas,  which  lightly  fkim  over  the  mind, 
that  can  with  any  propriety  be  ftyled  by 
ihat  denomination.  It  is  obferving  them 
feparately  and  diftinctly,  and  ranging  them 
under  their  refpective  clafles ;  it  is  calmly 
and  fteddily  viewing  our  opinions  on  eve- 
ry fide,  and  refolutely  tracing  them  thro' 
all  their  confequences  and  connections, 
that  conftitutes  the  man  of  reflection,  and 
diftinguifhes  reafon  from  fancy.  Provi- 
dence, 
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dence,  indeed,  does  not  feem  to  have 
formed  any  very  confiderable  number  of 
our  fpecies  for  an  extenfive  exercife  of  this 
higher  faculty  j  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  mankind,  are  necefla- 
rily  reftrained  within  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofes  of  animal  life.  But  even  if  we  look 
up  to  thofe  who  move  in  much  fuperiour 
orbits,  and  who  have  opportunities  to  im- 
prove, as  well  as  leifure  to  exercife  their 
understandings ;  we  (hall  find,  that  think- 
ing is  one  of  the  laft  exerted  privileges  of 
cultivated  humanity. 

IT  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind 
which  meets  with  many  obftrudtions  to 
check  its  juft  and  free  direction  -,  but  there 
are  two  principles  which  prevail  more  or 
lefs  in  the  conftiiution^  of  moft  men,  that 
particularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty 
of  the  foul  unemployed :  I  mean  pride 
and  indolence.  To  defcend  to  truth  thro' 
the  tedious  progreffion  of  well-examined 
deductions,  is  coniidered  as  a  reproach  to 
the  quicknefs  of  underftanding ;  as  it  is 
much  too  laborious  a  method  for  any  but 

thofe 
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thofe  who  are  poffefled  of  a  vigorous  and 
refolute  activity  of  mind.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  greater  part  of  our  fpecies  gene- 
rally choofe  either  to  feize  upon  their  con- 
clufions  at  once,  or  to  take  them  by  re- 
bound from  others,  as  befl  fuiting  with 
their  vanity  or  their  lazinefs.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  there  are  not  Co 
many  errors  and  wrong  opinions  in  the 
world,  as  is  generally  imagined.  Not 
that  he  thinks  mankind  are  by  any  means 
uniform  in  embracing  truth  ;  but  becaufe 
the  majority  of  them,  he  maintains,  have 
no  thought  or  opinion  at  all  about  thofe 
doctrines  concerning  which  they  raife  the 
greateft  clamour.  Like  the  common  fol- 
diers  in  an  army,  they  follow  where  their 
leaders  direct,  without  knowing,  or  even 
enquiring,  into  the  caufe  for  which  they 
fo  warmly  contend. 

THIS  will  account  for  the  flow  fteps 

'  by  which  truth  has  advanced  in  the  world, 

on  one  fide,  and  for  thofe  abfurd  fyftems 

which,  at  different  periods,  have  had  an 

univerfal  currency  on  the  other.  For  there 

is 
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is  a  flrange  difpofition  in  human  nature^ 
either  blindly  to  tread  the  fame  paths  that 
have  been  traverfed  by  others,  or  to  ftrike 
,  out  into  the  moft  devious  extravagancies : 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  either 
totally  renounce  their  reafon,  or  reafon 
only  from  the  wild  fuggeflions  of  an  heat- 
ed imagination. 

FROM  the  fame  fource  may  be  derived 
thofe  divifions  and  animofities  which 
break  the  union  both  of  publick  and  pri- 
vate focieties,  and  turn  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  human  intercourfe  into  difib- 
nance  and  contention.  For  while  men 
judge  and  act  by  fuch  meafures  as  have 
not  been  proved  by  the  ftandard  of  di£- 
pafllonate  reafon,  they  mull  equally  be 
miftaken  in  their  eftimates  both  of  their 
own  conduct  and  that  of  others. 

IF  we  turn  our  view  from  active  to 
contemplative  life,  we  may  have  occafion, 
perhaps,  to  remark,  that  thinking  is  no 
lefs  uncommon  in  the  literary  than  the  ci- 
vil world.  The  number  of  thofe  writers 

who 
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who  can  with  any  juftnefs  of  expreflion 
be  termed  thinking  authors,  would  not 
form  a  very  copious  library,  tho'  one  were 
to  take  in  all  of  that  kind  which  both 
antient  and  modern  times  have  produced. 
Neceflarily,  I  imagine,  muft  one  exclude 
from  a  collection  of  this  fort,  all  criticks, 
commentators,  modern  Latin  poets,  tranf- 
lators,  and,  in  mort,  all  that  numerous 
under-tribe  in  the  commonwealth  of  lite- 
rature that  owe  their  exigence  merely  to 
the  thoughts  of  others.  I  mould  reject 
for  the  fame  reafon  fuch  compilers  as  Va- 
lerius Maximus  and  Aulus  Gellius :  tho' 
it  muft  be  owned,  indeed,  their  works 
have  acquired  an  accidental  value,  as  they 
preferve  to  us  feveral  curious  traces  of 
antiquity,  which  time  would  otherwise 
have  entirely  worn  out.  Thofe  teeming 
geniufes  likewife  who  have  propagated 
the  fruits  of  their  ftudies  thro'  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  tracts,  would  have  little  pretence, 
I  believe*,  to  be  admitted  as  writers  of  re- 
flection. For  this  reafon  I  cannot  regret 
the  lofs  of  thofe  incredible  numbers  of 

compo- 
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compo  fit  ions  which  fome  of  the  ancients 
are  faid  to  have  produced : 

Qualefuit  Caffi  rapido  fervenlius  amnl 
Ingenium ;  capjis  quern fama  eft  ejfe  librifqut 
Ambujlum  propriis.      •  •  HOR* 

Thus  Epicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind 
him  three  hundred  volumes  of  his  own 
works,  wherein  he  had  not  inferted  a  fin- 
gle  quotation  3  and  we  have  it  upon  the 
authority  of  Varro's  own  words  %  that 
he  himfelf  compofed  four  hundred  and 
ninety  books.  Seneca  allures  us,  that  Di-* 
dymus  the  grammarian  wrote  no  lefs  than 
four  thoufand  ;  but  Origen,  it  feems,  was 
yet  more  prolifick,  and  extended  his  per- 
formances even  to  fix  thoufand  treatifes. 
It  is  obvious  to  imagine  with  what  fort 

*  This  paflage  is  to  be  found  in  Aul.  Gellius,  who 
quotes  it  from  a  treatife  which  Varro  had  written  con- 
cerning the  wonderful  effe&s  of  the  number  Seven. 
But  the  fubjeft  of  this  piece  cannot  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  ftyle  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pofed :  for  that  moft  learned  author  of  his  times  (as 
Cicero,  if  I  miftake  not,  fomewhere  calls  him)  inform- 
ed his  readers  in  that  performance,  fe  jam  duodccimam 
annorum  hebdomadam  ingrejjum  ejje,  ct  ad  cum  diemfep- 
tucglnta.  hebdortadas  librorum  ccftfcripfifo.  AuJ.  Gell. 
jji.  10. 

Of 
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of  materials  the  productions  of  fuch  ex- 
peditious workmen  were  wrought  up  : 
found  thought  and  well-matured  refle&i- 
ons  could  have  no  (hare,  we  may  be  fure, 
in  thefe  hafty  performances.  Thus  are 
books  multipliedjWhilft  authors  are  fcarcej 
and  fo  much  ealier  is  it  to  write  than  to 
think  !  But  (hall  I  not  myfelf,  Palame- 
des,  prove  an  inftance  that  it  is  fo,  if  I 
fufpend  any  longer  your  own  more  im- 
portant reflections,  by  interrupting  you 
\vi;h  fuch  as  mine  ?  Adieu.  lam,  &c. 
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LETTER    LVII. 
To  CLYTANDER. 

Nov.  7,  1716. 

CA  N  it  then  be  true,  Clytander,  that 
after  all  the  fine  things  which  have 
been  faid  concerning  the  love  of  our  Coun- 
try, it  owes  its  rife  to  the  principles  you 
mention,  and  was  originally  propagated  a- 
mong  mankind  in  order  to  cheat  them  into 
the  fervice  of  the  community  ?  And  is  it 
thus,  at  laft,  that  the  moft  generous  of  the 
human  paffions ,  inftead  of  bearing  the  facred 
fignature  of  nature,  can  produce  no  high- 
er marks  of  its  legitimacy  than  the  fu- 
fpicious  imprefs  of  art  ?  The  queftion  is 
worth,  at  leaft,  a  few-  thoughts ;   and  I 
will  juft  run  over  the  principal  objections 
in  your  letter,  without  drawing  them  up, 
however,  in  a  regular  form. 

THAT  the  true  happinefs  of  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  arife  from  the  fingle  ex- 
ercife  of  the  mere  felfifh  principles, 
is  evident,  I  think,  above  all  reafonable 

contra- 
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contradiction.  If  a  man  would  thoroughly 
enjoy  his  own  being,  he  muft  of  neceffity 
look  beyond  it  j  his  private  fatisfaclions 
always  encreafing  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  which  he  promotes  thofe  of  others. 
Thus  felf-intereft,  if  rightly  directed, 
flows  through  the  nearer  charities  of  re- 
lations, friends,  and  dependents,  till  it 
rifes,  and  dilates  itfelf,  into  general  bene- 
volence. But  if  every  addition  which  we 
make  to  the  welfare  of  others,  be  really 
an  advancement  of  our  own ;  the  love  of 
our  country  mutt  neceflarily,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  felf-intereft,  be  a  paffion  founded 
in  the  ftricteft  reafon  :  becaufe  it  is  a  di£- 
pofition  pregnant  with  the  greateft  poffible 
good,  which  the  limited  powers  of  man 
are  capable  of  producing.  Benevolence, 
therefore,  points  to  our  country,  as  to  her 
only  adequate  mark  :  whatever  falls  fhort 
of  that  glorious  end,  is  too  fmall  for  her 
full  gratification;  and  all  beyond  is  too 
immenfe  for  her  grafp. 

THUS  our  country  appears  to  have  a 

claim  to  our  affection,  as  it  has  a  corre- 

G  2  .fpondent 
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pondent  paflion  in  the  human  breaft :  a 
paffion,  not  raifed  by  the  artifices  of  po- 
licy, or  propagated  by  the  infection  of  en- 
thuiiafm,  but  neceflarily  refulting  from 
the  original  conftitution  of  our  fpecies, 
and  conducive  to  the  higheft  private  ad- 
vantage of  each  individual.  When  Cur- 
tius,  therefore,  or  the  two  Decii,  facri- 
ficed  their  lives,  in  order  to  refcue  their 
community  from  the  calamities  with 
which  it  was  threatened;  they  were  by 
no  means  impelled  (as  you  feem  to  repre- 
fent  them)  by  a  political  phrenfy,  but 
acted  on  the  moft  folid  and  rational  prin- 
ciples. The  method,  they  purfued  for 
that  purpofe  was  dictated,  I  confefs,  by 
the  moil  abfurd  and  groundlefs  fuper- 
ftition :  yet  while  the  impreffion  of  that 
national  belief  remained  flrong  upon  their 
minds,  and  they  were  thoroughly  perfuaded 
,that  falling  in  the  manner  we  are  affured 
they  did,  was  the  only  effectual  means 
of  preferving  their  country  from  ruin  ; 
they  took  the  moft  rational  meafures  of 
confulting  their  private  happinefs,  by 
thus  confenting  to  become  the  publick 
i  victims. 
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victims.  Could  it  even  be  admitted  (what 
with  any  degree  of  probability  never,  in- 
deed, can  be  admitted)  that  thefe  gloriotfs 
heroes  confidered  fame  as  the  vaineft  of 
fliadows,  and  had  no  hopes  of  an  after- 
life in  any  other  fcene  of  exigence  -,  flill 
however  their  conduct  might  be  jufti- 
fied  as  perfectly  wife.  For,  furely,  to  a 
mind  that  was  not  wholly  immerfed  in 
the  loweft  dregs  of  the  moft  contracted 
felfifhnefs;  that  had  not  totally  extin- 
guifhed  every  generous  and  focial  affecli- 
on )  the  thoughts  of  having  preferred  a 
mere  joylefs  exigence  (for  fuch  it  muft 
have  been)  to  the  fuppofed  prefervation 
of  numbers  of  one's  fellow  creatures,  mufl 
have  been  far  more  painful  than  a  thou- 
fand  deaths. 

I  CANNOT,  however,  but  agree  with 
you,that  this  afFedtion  was  produd:ive of  in- 
finite mifchief  to  mankind,  as  it  broke  out 
among  the  Romans,  in  the  impious  fpirit 
of  their  unjuft  conquefts.  But  it  mould 
be  remembered  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
is  the  ufual  artifice  of  ambition,  to  mafk 
G  3  herfclf 
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herfelf  in  the  femblance  of  patriotifm.  And 
it  can  be  no  juft  objection  to  the  nobleft 
of  the  focial  paffions,  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  inflamed  beyond  its  natural  heat, 
and  turned,  by  the  arts  of  policy,  to  pro- 
mote thofe  deftructive  purpofes,  which 
it  was  originally  implanted  to  prevent. 

TH  i  s  zeal  for  our  country  may  indeed 
become  irrational,  not  only  when  it  thus 
pufhes  us  on  to  act  counter  to  the  natural 
rights  of  any  other  community  j  but  like- 
wife  when  it  impels  us  to  take  the  mea^ 
fures  of  violence  in  oppofition  to  the  ge- 
neral fenfe  of  our  own.  For  may  not 
publick  happinefs  be  efiimated  by  the 
fame  ftandard  as  that  of  private  ?  and  as 
every  man's  own  opinion  muft  determine 
his  particular  fatisfadtion  j  fhall  not  the 
general  opinion  be  confidered  as  decifive 
in  the  queftion  concerning  general  intereft? 
Far  am  I,  however,  from  insinuating,  that 
the  true  welfare  of  mankind  in  their  col- 
lective capacities  depends  fingly  upon  a 
prevailing  fancy,  any  more  than  it  does 

in 
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in  their  feparate  :  undoubtedly  in  both  in- 
flances  they  may  equally  embrace  a  falfe 
intereft.  But  whenever  this  is  the  cafe, 
I  mould  hardly  imagine  that  the  love  of 
our  country,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  our 
neighbour,  on  the  other,  would  juftify  any 
methods  of  bringing  them  to  a  wifer 
choice,  than  thofe  of  calm  and  rational 
perfualion. 

I  CANNOT  at  prefent  recoiled  which  of 
the  antient  authors  it  is  that  mentions  the 
Cappadocians  to  have  been  fo  enamoured 
of  fubjeclion  to  a  defpotick  power,  as  to 
refufe  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties, 
tho'  generoufly  tendered  to  them  by  the 
Romans.  Scarcely,  I  fuppofe,  can  there 
be  an  inftance  produced  of  a  more  re- 
markable depravity  of  national  tafte,  and 
of  a  more  falfe  calculation  of  publick 
welfare :  yet  even  in  this  inftance  it  mould 
feem  the  higheft  injuftice  to  have  at- 
tempted by  force,  and  at  the  expence,  per- 
haps, of  half  the  lives  in  the  ftate,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  more  improved  iyftem  of 
government. 

04  IN 
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IN  this  notion  I  am  not  fingular,  but 
have  the  authority  of  Plato  himfelf  on 
my  fide,  who  held  it  as  a  maxim  of  un- 
doubted truth  in  politicks,  that  the  pre- 
vailing fentiments  of  a  ftate,  how  much 
foever  miftaken,  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  oppofed  by  the  meafures  of  violence  : 
A  maxim,  which  if  certain  pretended 
or  mifguided  patriots  had  happily  em- 
braced, much  effufion  of  civil  blood  had 
been  lately  fpared  to  our  nation.  Adieu* 
I  am,  &c, 


LET- 
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LETTER    LVIIL 
To   PALAMEDES. 

Aug.  10,   1729. 

FORGIVE  me,  Palamedes,  if  I  mif- 
truft  an  art,  which  the  greateft  of 
philofophers  has  called  the  art  of  deceiv- 
ing, and  by  which  the  firfl  of  orators 
could  perfuade  the  people  that  he  had  con- 
quered at  the  athletick  games,  tho'  they 
faw  him  fall  at  his  adverfary's  feet.  The 
voice  of  eloquence  mould  ever,  indeed,  be 
heard  with  caution  j  and  me  whofe  boaft 
it  has  formerly  been,  to  make  little  things 
appear  confiderable  j  may  diminifh  objects, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  enlarge  them,  and 
leffen  even  the  charms  of  repofe.  But  I 
have  too  long  experienced  the  joys  of  re- 
tirement, to  quit  her  arms  for  a  more 
lively  miftrefs ;  and  I  can  look  upon  am- 
bition, tho'  adorned  in  all  the  ornaments 
of  your  oratory,  with  the  cool  indiffe- 
rence of  the  mod  confirmed  Stoick.  To 

confefs 
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confefs  the  whole  truth,  I  am  too  proud 
to  endure  a  repulfe,  and  too  humble  to 
hope  for  fuccefs :  qualities  little  favour- 
able, I  imagine,  to  the  pretenlions  of  him 
who  would  claim  the  glittering  prizes, 
which  animate  thofe  that  run  the  race  of 
ambition.  Let  thofe  honours,  then,  you 
mention,  be  infcribed  on  the  tombs  of 
others  j  be  it  rather  told  on  mine,  that  I 
lived  and  died 

Unplac'dyUnpenftond,  no  man's  heir  orjlave. 

And  is  not  this  a  privilege  as  valuable  as 
any  of  thofe  which  you  have  painted  to 
my  view,  in  all  the  warmeft  colours  of 
your  enlivening  eloquence?  Bruyere,  at 
leaft,  has  juft  now  affured  me,  that  "  to 
"  pay  one's  court  to  no  man,  nor  expect 
<6  any  to  pay  court  to  you,  is  the  mofl 
<e  agreeable  of  all  fituations;  it  is  the 
"  true  golden  age,  fays  he,  and  the  moft 
«e  natural  ftate  of  man." 

BELIEVE  me,  however,  I  am  not  in 
the  miftake  of  thofe  whom  you  juflly  con- 
demn 
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demn,  as  imagining  that  wifdom  is  the 
companion  only  of  retirement,  and  that 
virtue  enters  not  the  more  open  and  con^- 
fpicuous  walks  of  life :  But  I  will  con- 
fefs  at  the  fame  time,  that  'tho'  it  is  to 
Tully  I  give  my  applatife,  it  is  Atticus  that 
has  my  affection. 

"  LIFE,  fays  a  celebrated  antient,  may 
"  be  compared  to  the  Olympick  games : 
"  fome  enter  into  thofe  aflemblies  for 
"  gl°ry>  and  others  for  gain ;  while  there 
"  is  a  third  party  (and  thofe  by  no  means 
"  the  moft  contemptible)  who  choofe  to 
"  be  merely  fpeclators."  I  need  not  tell 
you,  Palamedes,  how  early  it  was  my  in- 
clination to  be  numbered  with  the  laft  ; 
and  as  nature  has  not  formed  me  with 
powers,  am  I  not  obliged  to  her  for  hav- 
ing diverted  me  of  every  inclination  for 
bearing  a  part  in  the  ambitious  contentions 
of  the  world  ?  Providence,  indeed,  feems 
to  have  defigned  fome  tempers  for  the  ob- 
fcure  fcenes  of  life ;  as  there  are  fome 
plants  which  flouri(h  bed  in  the  fhade. 

But 
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But  the  loweft  mrub  has  its  ufe,  you 
are  fenfible,  as  well  as  the  loftieft  oak ; 
and  perhaps  your  friend  may  find  fome 
method  of  convincing  you,  that  even 
the  humbleft  talents  are  not  given  in 
vain.  Farewell.  I  am,  &c. 


LET- 
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To   HoRTENSIUS. 

AR  E  you  aware,  Hortenfius,  how 
far  I  may  rniflead  you,  when  you 
are  willing  to  refign  your  felf  to  my 
guidance,  through  the  regions  of  criti- 
cifm  ?  Remember,  however,  that  I  take 
the  lead  in  thefe  paths,  not  in  confidence 
of  my  own  fuperior  knowledge  of  them, 
but  in  compliance  with  a  requeft,  which 
I  never  yet  knew  how  to  refufe.  In  fliorr, 
Hortenfius,  I  give  you  my  fentiments, 
becaufe  it  is  my  fentiments  you  require : 
but  I  give  them  at  the  fame  time  rather  as 
doubts  than  decifions. 

After  having  thus  acknowledged  my 
infufficiency  for  the  office  you  have  affigned 
me,  I  will  venture  to  confefs  that  the 
poet  who  has  gained  over  your  approba- 
tion, has  been  far  lefs  fuccefsful  with  mine. 
I  have  ever  thought,  with  a  very  celebrated 
modern  writer,  that 

Le 
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Le  vers  k  mieux  rempli>  la  plus  nobl& 
pensee, 

Ne  pent  pJaire  a  Tefprit  quand  T  oreille  eft 
blefiee.  Boileau. 

Thus,  tho'  I  admit  there  is  both  wit  in 
the  raillery,  and  ftrength  in  the  fentiments 
of  your  friend's  moral  epiftle,  it  by  no 
means  falls  in  with  thofe  notions  I  have 
formed  to  myfelf,  concerning  the  eflential 
requifites  in  compofitions  of  this  kind.  He 
feems  indeed  to  have  widely  deviated  from 
the  model  he  profefles  to  have  had  in 
view,  and  is  no  more  like  Horace  than  fiTy- 
perion  to  a  Satyr.  His  deficiency  in  point 
of  verification,  not  to  mention  his  want 
of  elegance  in  the  general  manner  of  his 
poem,  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  pretended 
refemblance.  Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be 
more  abfurd,  than  to  write  in  poetical 
meafure,  and  yet  negleft  harmony  ;  as  of 
all  the  kinds  of  falfe  ftyle,  that  which  is 
neither  profe  nor  verfe,  but  I  know  not 
what  inartificial  combination  of  powerlefs 
words  bordered  with  rhyme,  is  far,  furely, 
the  moft  infufferabk. 
2 

BUT 
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BUT  you  are  of  opinion,  I  perceive, 
(and  it  is  an  opinion  in  which  you  are  not 
fingular)  that  a  negligence  of  this  kind 
may  be  juftified  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  fatirift :  yet  furely  thofe  who  en- 
tertain that  notion,  have  not  thoroughly 
attended  either  to  the  precepts  or  the 
practice  of  Horace.  He  has  attributed, 
I  confefs,  his  fatirical  compofitions  to  the 
infpiration  of  a  certain  Mufe,  whom  he 
diftinguimes  by  the  title  of  the  Mufa  pe- 
deftris  j  and  it  is  this  expreffion  which 
feems  to  have  milled  the  generality  of  his 
imitators.  But  tho'  he  will  not  allow  her 
to  fly,  he  by  no  means  intends  (he  fhould 
creep :  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  faid  of 
the  Mufe  of  Horace,  as  of  the  Eve  of 
Milton,  that 

. >grace  is  in  all  her  Jleps. 

That  this  was  the  idea  which  Horace 
himfelf  had  of  her,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  general  air  which  prevails  in  his 
fatires  and  epiftles,  but  from  feveral  ex- 
prefs  declarations,  which  he  lets  fall  in 
his  progrefs  thro'  them.  Even  when  he 

fpeaks 
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fpeaks  of  her  in  his  greateft  fits  of  mo- 
defly,  and  defcribes  her  as  exhibited  in 
his  own  moral  writings,  he  particularly 
infifls  upon  the  eafe  and  harmony  of  her 
motions.  Tho*  he  humbly  difclaims,  in- 
deed, all  pretenfions  to  the  higher  poetry, 
the  acerfpiritus  et  vis,  as  he  calls  it  -,  he 
reprefents  his  ftyle  as  being  governed  by 
the  temfora  certa  modofque,  as  flowing  with 
a  certain  regular  and  agreeable  cadence. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  particularly  con- 
demning his  predeceflbr  Lucilius,  for  the 
diflbnance  of  his  numbers ;  and  he  pro- 
fefles  to  have  made  the  experiment,  whe- 
ther the  fame  kind  of  moral  fubjecls  might 
not  be  treated  in  more  foft  and  eafy  mea- 
fures : 

Quid  vetat  et  ntfmet  Luci/i  fcripta  k- 

gentes, 
Queerer e  num.  illiusy  num  rerum  dura  ne- 

garit 

Verficulos  natura  magis  fatfos  et  eunfes 
Mollius? 

The  truth  is,  a  tuneful  cadence  is  the 
fingle  prerogative  of  poetry  which  he  pre- 
tends 
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tends  to  claim  to  his  writings  of  this  kind : 
and  fo  far  is  he  from  thinking  it  uneflen- 
tial,  that  he  acknowledged  it  as  the  only 
reparation,  which  diftiriguifhes  them  from 
profe.  If  that  were  once  to  be  broken 
down,  and  the  mufical  order  of  his  words 
deftroyed,  there  would  not,  he  tells  us, 
be  the  leaft  appearance  of  poetry  remain- 
ing: 

Non 

bivenias  etiam  disjefti  membra  poctte. 

HOWEVER,  when  he  delivers  himfelf 
in  this  humble  ftrain,  he  is  not,  you  will 
obferve,  Iketching  out  a  plan  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  poetry  in  general ;  but  fpeaking 
merely  of  his  own  performances  in  par- 
ticular. His  demands  rife  much  higher, 
when  he  informs  us  what  he  expects  of 
thofe,  who  would  fucceed  in  compoiitions 
of  this  moral  poetry.  He  then,  not  only 
requires  flowing  numbers,  but  an  ex- 
preflion  concife  and  unincumbered ;  wit 
exerted  with  good- breeding,  and  managed 
with  referve  j  as  upon  fome  occafions  the 
fentiments  may  be  enforced  with  all  the 

VOL.  II.  H  ftrength 
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ftrength  of  eloquence  and  poetry :  And 
tho'  in  fome  parts  the  piece  may  appear 
with  a  more  ferious  and  folemn  caft  of 
colouring,  yet  upon  the  whole,  he  tells 
us,  it  muft  be  lively  and  riant.  This  I 
take  to  be  his  meaning  in  the  following 
paflage: 

Eft  brevitate  opus,  lit  currat  fententia, 

neufe 

Impediat  verbis  laflas  onerantibus  aures  j 
Etfermone  opus  eft  modotriftitfepe  joco/o> 
Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  fo- 

ettfj 
Inter dutn   urbani,  parcentis  viribus  af- 

quc 
Extenuantis  eas  confulto  — 

Such,  then,  was  the  notion  which  Horace 
had  of  this  kind  of  writing.  And  if  there 
is  any  propriety  in  thefe  his  rules,  if  they 
are  founded  on  the  truth  of  tafte  and  art ; 
I  fear  the  performance  in  queftion,  with 
numberlefs  others  of  the  fame  ftamp 
(which  have  not  however  wanted  admi- 
rers) muft  inevitably  {land  condemned. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  moft  of  the  pieces 

which 
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Which  are  uiually  produced  upon  this  plan, 
rather  give  one  an  image  of  Lucilius  than, 
of  Horace:  the  authors  of  them  leem  to 
miilake  the  aukward  negligence  of  the 
favourite  of  Scipio,  for  the  eafy  air  of  the 
friend  of  Maecenas, 

You  will  ftill  tell  me,  perhaps,  that 
the  example  of  Horace  himfelf  is  an  un- 
anfwerable  objection  to  the  notion  I 
have  embraced  j  as  there  are  numberlefs 
lines  in  his  fatires  and  epiftles,  where  the 
verfiScation  is  evidently  neglected.  But 
are  you  fure,  Hortenfius,  that  thole  lines 
which  found  fo  unharmonius  to  a  modern 
ear,  had  the  fame  effect  upon  a  Roman 
one  ?  For  myfelf,  at  leaft,  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  believe  the  contrary:  and  it 
feems  highly  incredible,  that  he  who  had 
ventured  to  cenfure  Lucilius  for  the  un- 
couthnefsof  his  numbers,  fhould  himfelf 
be  notorioufly  guilty  of  the  very  fault, 
againft  which  he  fo  ftrongly  exclaims. 
Moft  certain  it  is,  that  the  delicacy  of  the 
antients  with  refpect  to  numbers,  was  far 
fuperior  to  any  thing  that  modern  tafle 
H  2  can 
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can  pretend  to ;  and  that  they  difcovered 
differences,  which  are  to  us  abfolutely  im- 
perceptible. To  mention  only  one  re- 
markable inftance :  A  very  antient  wri- 
ter has  obferved  upon  the  following  verfe 
in  Virgil, 

Arma  virumque  cano,  Trojtz  qui  primus 
ab  oris, 

that  if  inftead  of  primus  we  were  to  pro- 
nounce it  primis  (is  being  long  and  us 
(hort,)  the  entire  harmony  of  the  line 
would  be  deftroyed.  But  whofe  ear 
is  now  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  as  to  per- 
ceive the.diftin&ion  between  thofe  two 
quantities  ?  Some  refinement  of  this  kind, 
might  probably  give  muiick  to  thofe  lines 
in  Horace,  which  now  feem  fo  untune- 
able. 

IN  fubje&s  of  this  nature  it  is  not  pof- 
fible,  perhaps,  to  exprefs  one's  ideas  in  any 
very  precife  and  determinate  manner.  I 
will  only  therefore  in  general  obferve  with 
refpecl:  to  the  requifite  ftyle  of  thefe  per- 
formances, that  it  confifts  in  a  natural 
I  cafe 
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cafe  of  expreffion,  an  elegant  familiarity 
of  phrafe,  which  tho'  formed  of  the  moft 
ufual  terms  of  language,  has  yet  a  grace 
and  energy,  no  lefs  ftriking  than  that  of  a 
more  elevated  diction.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain lively  colouring  peculiar  to  compofi- 
tions-in  this  way,  which,  without  being  fo 
bright  and  glowing  as  is  neceflary  for  the 
higher  poetry,  is  neverthelefs  equally  re- 
moved from  whatever  appears  harm  and 
dry.  But  particular  inflances  will  perhaps 
better  illuftrate  my  meaning,  than  any 
thing  I  can  farther  fay  to  explain  it.  There 
is  fcarce  a  line  in  the  moral  epiftles  of 
Mr.  Pope,  which  might  not  be  produced 
for  this  purpofe.  I  choofe,  however,  to  lay 
before  you  the  following  verfes,  not  as 
preferring  them  to  many  others  which 
might  be  quoted  from  that  inimitable  fa- 
tirift ;  but  as  they  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  them  with  a  verfion 
of  the  fame  original  lines,  of  which  they 
are  an  imitation ;  and  by  that  means  of 
(hewing  you  at  one  view  what  I  conceive 
is,  and  is  not,  in  the  true  manner  of  Ho- 
race: 

H  3  Peace 
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peace  is  my  dear  delight, —  not  Fleurfs  niQre\ 
But  touch  me,  and  no  mini  ft  er  Jo  fore  : 
Whoe'er  offends,  atfime  unlucky  tim:, 
Slides  into  verje,  and  bitches  in  a  rhyme  j 
Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long. 
And  the  fad  burden  of  fame  merry  Jong. 

I  will  refer  you  to  your  own  memory  for 
the  Latin  paffage,  from  whence  Mr.  Pope 
has  taken  the  general  hint  of  thefe  verfes ; 
and  content  myfelf  with  adding  a  tranfla^- 
tion  of  the  lines  from  Horace  by  another 
hand: 

Behold  me  blamelefs  bard,    how  fond  of 

peace  ! 
But  he  who  hurts  me  (nay,   1  will  be 

heard) 

Had  better  take  a  lion  by  the  beard  -, 
His  eyes  flail  weep  the  folly  of  his  tongue, 
By  laughing  crouds  in  rueful  ballad  Jung. 

There  is  a  ftrength  and  fpirit  in  the  former 
of  thefe  paflages,  and  a  flatnefs  and  languor 
in  the  latter,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
difcovered  by  every  reader  of  the  leaft  de- 
licacy of  difcernment :  and  yet  the  words 

which 
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which  compofe  them  both,  are  equally 
founding  and  fignificant.  The  rules  then, 
which  I  juft  now  mentioned  from  Ho- 
race, will  point  out  the  real  caufe  of  the 
different  effecls  which  thefe  two  pafTages 
produce  in  our  minds;  as  the  paflages 
themfelves  will  ferve  to  confirm  the  truth 
afrd  juftice  of  the  rules.  In  the  lines 
from  Mr.  Pope,  one  of  the  principal  beau- 
ties will  be  found  to  confift  in  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  expreffion  ;  whereas  the  fen- 
timents  in  the  other  are  too  much  in- 
cumbered  with  words.  Thus,  for  in- 
ftance, 

Peace  is  my  dear  delight  — — — 

is  pleating,  becaufe  it  is  concife  -,  ns 

Behold  me  blamelefs  bard,  how  fond  cf  peace  ! 

is,  in  comparifon  of  the  former,  the  vcrba 
laffas  oncrantia  aures.  Another  cliftin- 
guiming  perfection  in  the  imitator  of  Ho- 
race, is  that  fpirit  of  gaiety  which  he  has 
diffufed  thro'  thefe  lines,  not  to  mention 
thofe  happy,  tho'  familiar,  images  vtjliding 
•jnto  verfeand  hitching  in  a  rhyme;  which 
H  4  can 
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can  never  be  fufficiefltly  admired.  But 
the  tranflator,  on  the  contrary,  has  caft 
.too  ferious  an  air  over  his  numbers, ' and 
appears'  with  an  emotion  and  earneftnefs 
that  difappomts  the  force  of  his  fetir.e  : 

•         Nay  I --will  be  beafd^ 
has  the  mien  of  a  man  in  a  paffion  j  -and 

His  'eyesjkatt  weep  the  folly  of  his  tongue : 

. 

though  a  good  line  in  itfelf,  is  much- too 
folemn  end  tragical  for  the  undifturbed 
pantry  of  Horace. 

BUT  I  need  not  enter  more  minutely 
into  an  examination .  of  theie  paflages. 
The  general  hints  I  have  thrown  out  in 
this  letter,  will  fiirace  to  fliew  you  where- 
in I  imagine  the  true'  manner  of  Horace 
confirts.  And  after  all,  perhaps,  it  can 
no  more  be  explained,  than  acquired, 
by  rules  of  art.  It  is  what  true  genius 
can  only  execute,  and  juft  tafte  alone 
diicover.  I  am,  &c. 

LET- 
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TV   P  H  I  L  O  T  E  S. 


April  9,   1730. 

THERE  is  no  advantage  which  at- 
tends a  popular  genius  that  I  am 
fo  much  inclined  to  envy,  as  the  privi- 
lege of  rendering  merit  confpicuous.  An 
author  who  has  raifed  the  attention  of 
the  publick  to  his  productions,  and  gain- 
ed a  whole  nation  for  his  audience,  may 
Be  confidered  as  guardian  of  the  temple 
of  fame,  and  inverted  with  the  preroga- 
tive of  giving  entrance  to  "whomfoever  he 
deems  worthy  of  that  glorious  diftindion. 
But  the  praife  of  an  ordinary  writer,  ob- 
flrudts  rather  than  advances  the  honour 
due  to  merit,  and  fullies  theluftreit  means 
to  celebrate.  Impotent  panegyrick  ope- 
rates like -a  blight  wherever  it  falls,  and 
injures  all  that  it  touches.  Accordingly, 
Harry  the  IV.  of  France  was  wont  hu- 
mouroufly  to  afcribe  his  early  grey  hairs,  to 
the  effect  of  number lefs-  wretched  com- 
pliments 
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pliments,  which  were  paid  him  by  a  cer- 
tain ridiculous  orator  of  his  times.  But 
tho'  the  wreathes  of  folly  mould  not 
difgrace  the  temples  they  furround  j  they 
wither,  at  lead,  as  foon  as  received : 
and  if  they  fhould  riot  be  dfTenfive, 
moft  certainly,  however,  they  will  Hfc 
transient.  Whereas  thofe,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  which  an  Horace  or  a  Boileau, 
an  Addifon  or  a  Pope,  have  crowned  the 
virtues  of  their  contemporaries,  are  as 
permanent  as  they  are  illuftrious,  and  will 
preferve  their  colours  and  fragrance  to  re- 
moteft  ages. 

IF  I  could  thus  weave  the  garlands  of 
unfading  applaufe  j  if  I  were  in  the  num- 
ber  of  thofe  chofen  fpirita  whofe  appro- 
bation is  Fame,  your  friend  mould  not 
want  that  diftinguifhing  tribute  which  his 
virtues  deferve,  and  you  requeft.  I  would 
tell  the  world  (and  tell  it  in  a  voice  that 
(foould  be  heard  far  and  remembered  long) 
that  Eufebes,  with  all  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  thefe  later  ages,  has  all  thfc 
innocence  and  fimpiicity  of  the  earlieft : 

that 
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that  he  enforces  the  doctrines  of  his  fa- 
cred  function,  not  with  the  vain  pomp  of 
oftentatious  eloquence,  but  with  the  far 
more  powerful  perfuafion  of  active  and 
exemplary  virtue :  that  he  foftens  the  fe- 
verity  of  precept  with  the  eafe  and  fami- 
liarity of  converfation,  and  by  generoufly 
mingling  with  the  meaneft  committed  to 
his  care,  infmuates  the  inftrudtor  under 
the  air  of  the  companion  :  that  whilft  he 
thus  fills  up  the  circle  of  his  private  fta- 
tion,  he  flill  turns  his  regards  to  the  pub- 
lick,  and  employs  his  genius,  his  induftry, 
and  his  fortune,  in  profecuting  and  per- 
fecting thofe  difcoveries,  which  tend  moil 
to  the  general  benefit  of  mankind :  in  a 
word,  that  whilft  others  of  his  order  are 
contending  for  the  ambitious  prizes  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  dignities,  it  is  his  glorious  pre- 
eminence to  merit  the  higheft,  without 
enjoying  or  folliciting  even  the  loweft. 
This,  and  yet  more  than  this,  the  world 
mould  hear  of  your  friend,  if  the  world 
were  inclined  to  liften  to  my  voice.  But 
tho'  you  perhaps,  Philotes,  may  be  wil- 
ling tp  give  audience  to  my  Mufe, 
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.         namque  Tz/  fokbas 

Meas  efle  aliquid  putare  nugas.       Catul- 

can  flie  hope  to  find  favour  likcwife  in 
the  fight  of  the  publick  ?  Let  me  then, 
rather  content  myfelf  with  the  filent  ad- 
"miration  of  thofe  virtues,  which  I  am  not 
v/orthy  to  celebrate  j  and  leave  it  to  others 
to  place  the  good  works  of  Eufebes  where 
they  mzyjhine  forth  before  men:  I  am,  6cc. 


LET- 
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To     PHIDIPPUS. 

Ti  s  well,  my  friend,  that  the  age  of 
transformation  is  no  more :  other- 
wife  I  fhould  tremble  for  your  fcvere  at- 
tack upon  the  Mufes,  and  expect  to  fee 
the  ftory  of  your  metamorphofis  embellifh 
the  poetical  miracles  of  fome  modern 
Ovid.  But  it  is  long  fince  the  fate  of  the 
Pierides  has  gained  any  credit  in  the  world, 
and  you  may  now,  in  full  fecurity,  con- 
temn the  divinities  of  ParnalTus,  and  fpeak 
irreverently  of  the  daughters  of  Jove  him- 
felf.  You  fee,  neverthelefs,  how  highly  the 
antients  conceived  of  them,  when  they  thus 
reprefented  them  as  the  offspring  of  the 
great  father  of  gods  and  men.  You  reject,  I 
know,  this  article  of  the  heathen  creed : 
but  I  may  venture,  however,  to  aflert, 
that  philofophy  will  confirm  what  fable 
has  thus  invented,  and  that  the  Mufes  are, 
in  flridt  truth,  of  heavenly  extraction. 

THE 
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TH  E  charms  of  the  fine  arts  are,  indeed,, 
literally  derived  from  the  author  of  all 
nature,  and  founded  in  the  original  frame 
and  conftitution  of  the  human  mind. 
Accordingly,  the  general  principles  of  tafte 
are  common  to  our  whole  fpecies,  and 
arife  from  that  internal  fenfe  of  beauty 
which  every  man,  in  fbme  degree  at  leaft, 
evidently  poffefles.  No  rational  mind 
can  be  fo  wholly  void  of  all  perceptions 
of  this  fort,  as  to  be  capable  of  contem- 
plating the  various  objeds  that  furround 
him,  with  one  equal  coldnefs  and  in- 
difference. There  are  certain  forms  which 
mull  necefiarily  fill  the  foul  with  agreeable 
ideas,  and  fhe  is  inftantly  determined  in 
her  approbation  of  them,  previous  to  all 
reafoning  concerning  their  ufe  and  conve- 
nience. It  is  upon  thefe  general  princi- 
ples, that  what  is  called  fine  tafte  in  the 
arts  is  founded  j  and  confequently  is  by 
no  means  fo  precarious  and  unfettled  an 
idea,  as  you  choofe  to  defcribe  it.  The 
truth  is,  tafte  is  nothing  more  than  this 
univerfal  fenfe  of  beauty,  rendered  more 

exqui- 
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exquiiite  by  genius,  and  more  correct  by 
cultivation ;  and  it  is  from  the  fimplc  and 
original  ideas  of  this  fort,  that  the  mind 
learns  to  form  her  judgment  of  the  higher 
and  more  complex  kinds.  Accordingly, 
the  whole  circle  of  the  imitative  and  ora- 
torical arts,  is  governed  by  the  fame  gene- 
ral rules  of  criticifm ;  and  to  prove  the 
certainty  of  thefe  with  refpect  to 
one  of  therrij  is  to  eflablifh  their  validity 
with  regard  to  all  the  reft.  I  wiU  there- 
fore confider  the  criterion  of  tafle  in"  rela- 
tion only  to  fine  writing. 

EACH  fpecies-  of  compofition  has  its 
diftinct  perfections :  and  it  would  require 
a  much  larger  compafs  than  a  letter  af- 
fords, to  prove  their  refpedtive  beauties  to 
be  derived  from  truth  and  nature ;  and 
confequently  reducible  to  a  regular  and 
precife  ftandard.  I  will  only  mention 
therefore  thofe  general  properties  which 
are  eflential  to  them  all,  and  without 
which  they  muft  neceflarily  be  defective 
in  their  feveral  kinds.  Thefe,  I  think, 
may  be  comprehended  under  uniformity 

in 
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in  the  defign,  variety  and  refemblance  In 
the  metaphors  and  fimilitudes,  together 
with  propriety  and  harmony  in  the  diction. 
Now  fome  or  all  of  thefe  qualities  con- 
ffantly  attend  our  ideas  of  beauty,  and  ne- 
ceffarily  raife  that  agreeable  perception  of 
the  mind,  in  what  object  foever  they  ap- 
pear. The  charms  of  fine  compofition 
then,  are  fo  far  from  exifting  only  in  the 
heated  imagination  of  an  enthufiaftick  ad- 
mirer, that  they  refult  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  nature  herfelf.  And  perhaps  the 
principles  of  criticifm  are  as  certain  and 
indifputable,  even  as  thofe  of  the  mathe- 
maticks.  Thus,  for  inftance,  that  order 
is  preferable  to  confufion,  that  harmony 
is  more  plealing  than  diflbnance,  with  fome 
few  other  axioms  upon  which  the  fcience 
is  built ;  are  truths  which  ftrike  at  once 
upon  the  mind  with  the  fame  force  of  con- 
viction, as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  any 
of  its  parts,  or  that  if  from  equals  you  take 
away  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal. 
And  in  both  cafes,  the  propofitions  which 
reft  upon  thefe  plain  and  obvious  maxims, 

feem 
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feem  equally  capable  of  the  fame  evidence 
of  demonstration. 

Bu  T  as  every  intellectual,  as  well  as  ani- 
mal, faculty  is  improved  and  Strengthened 
by  exercife  j  the  more  the  foul  exerts  this 
her  internal  fenfe  of  beauty  upon  any  par- 
ticular object,  the  more  me  will  enlarge 
and  refine  her  relim  of  that  peculiar  fpe- 
cies.  For  this  reafon  the  works  of  thofe 
great  matters,  whofe  performances  have 
been  long  and  generally  admired,  fupply 
a  farther  criterion  of  fine  tafte,  equally 
fixed  and  certain  as  that  which  is  imme- 
diately derived  from  nature  herfelf.  The 
truth  is,  fine  writing  is  only  the  art  of  raifing 
agreeable  fenfations  of  the  intellectual  kind; 
and  therefore,  as  by  examining  thofe  origi- 
nal forms  which  are  adapted  to  awaken 
this  perception  in  the  mind,  we  learn  what 
thofe  qualities  are  which  conftitute  beauty 
in  general  -,  fo  by  obferving  the  peculiar 
construction  of  thofe  compofitions  of  ge- 
nius which  have  always  pleafed>  we  per- 
fect our  idea  of  fine  writing  in  particular. 
It  is  this  united  approbation,  in  perfons  of 
I  different 
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different  ages  and  of  various  characters 
and  languages,  that  Longinus  has  made 
the  tell  of  the  true  fublime ;  and  he  might 
with  equal  juflice  have  extended  the  fame 
criterion,  to  all  the  inferior  excellencies  of 
elegant  compofition.  Thus  the  deference 
paid  to  the  performances  of  the  great 
matters  of  antiquity,  is  fixed  upon  juft  and 
folid  reafons :  It  is  not  becaufe  Ariftotle 
and  Horace  have  given  us  the  rules  of 
criticifm,  that  we  fubmit  to  their  autho- 
rity j  it  is  becaufe  thofe  rules  are  derived 
from  works  which  have  been  diflinguifhed 
by  the  uninterrupted  admiration  of  all  the 
more  improved  part  of  mankind,  from 
their  earliefl  appearance  down  to  this  pre- 
fent  hour.  For  whatever,  thro*  a  long 
feries  of  ages,  has  been  univerfally  eiteemed 
as  beautiful,  cannot  but  be  conformable  to 
our  jufl  and  natural  ideas  of  beauty. 

THE  oppofition,however,which  fome- 
times  divides  the  opinions  of  thofe  whofe 
judgments  may  be  fuppofed  equal  and 
perfect,  is  urged  as  a  powerful  ob- 
jection againft  the  reality  of  a  fixed  canon 
i  of 
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of  criticifm :  it  is  a  proof,  you  think, 
that  after  all  which  can  be  faid  of  fine 
tafle,  it  muft  ultimately  be  refolved  into 
the  peculiar  reliih  of  each  individual.  But 
thisdiverfity  of  fentiments  will  not,  of  itfelf, 
deflroy  the  evidence  of  the  criterion  j  fmcc 
the  fame  effect  may  be  produced  by  num- 
berlefs  other  caufes.  A  thoufand  acci- 
dental circumftances  may  concur  in  coun- 
teracting the  force  of  the  rule,  even  allow- 
ing it  to  be  ever  fo  fixed  and  invariable, 
when  left  in  its  free  and  uninfluenced 
ftate.  Not  to  mention  that  falfe  bias 
which  party  or  perfonal'diflikes  may  fix 
upon  the  mind,  the  moft  unprejudiced 
critick  will  find  it  difficult  to  difengage 
himfelf  entirely  from  thofe  partial  affec- 
tions, in  favour  of  particular  beauties,  to 
which  either  the  general  courfe  of  his 
ftudieg,  or  the  peculiar  caft  of  his  temper, 
may  have  rendered  him  moft  fenfible. 
But  as  perfection  in  any  work  of  genius 
refults  from  the  united  beauty  and  pro- 
priety of  its  feveral  difUnct  parts,  and  as  it 
is  impoffible  that  any  human  composition 
fhould  poflefs  all  thofe  qualities  in  their 
I  2  higheft 
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higheft  and  moft  fovereign  degree;  the 
mind,  when  (he  pronounces  judgment  upon 
any  piece  of  this  fort,  is  apt  to  decide  of 
its  merit,  as  thofe  circumftances  which 
fhe  moft  admires  either  prevail  or  are  de- 
ficient. Thus,  for  inftance,  the  excellency 
of  the  Roman  maflers  in  painting,  con- 
fifts  in  beauty  of  defign,  noblenefs  of  at- 
titude, and  delicacy  of  expreffion ;  but 
the  charms  of  good  colouring  are  wanting. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Venetian  fchool  is 
faid  to  have  neglected  defign  a  little  too 
much  j  .but  at  the  fame  time  has  been 
more  attentive  to  the  grace  and  harmony 
of  well-difpofed  lights  and  (hades.  Now 
it  will  be  admitted  by  all  admirers  of  this 
noble  art,  that  no  compofition  of  the  pen- 
cil can  be  perfect  where  either  of  thefe 
qualities  are  abfent  j  yet  the  moil  accom- 
pliftied  judge  may  be  fo  particularly  ftruck 
with  one  or  other  of  thefe  excellencies,  in 
preference  to  the  reft,  as  to  be  influenced 
in  his  cenfure  or  applaufe  of  the  whole 
tablature,  by  the  predominancy  or  defi- 
ciency of  his  favourite  beauty.  Something 
of  this  kind  (where  the  meaner  prejudices 

do 
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do  not  operate)  is  ever,  I  am  perfuaded, 
the  occafion  of  that  diverlity  offentences 
which  we  occafionally  hear  pronounced 
by  the  mofl  improved  judges,  on  the  fame 
piece.  But  this  only  mews,  that  much 
caution  is  neceflary  to  give  a  fine  tafte  its 
full  and  unobftrufted  effect  j  not  that  it 
is  in  itfelf  uncertain  and  precarious.  I 
am,  &c. 


I3  LET- 
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To    O  R  O  N  T  E  S. 

March  10,  1718, 

WHAT  haughty  Sachariffa  has  put 
you  out  of  humour  with  her  whole 
fex  ?  for  it  is  fome  difappointment,  I  fulpecl:, 
of  the  tender  kind,  that  has  thus  (barpened 
the  edge  of  your  fatire,  and  pointed  its  in- 
vective againft  the  fairer  half  of  our  fpe- 
cies.  You  were  not  miftaken,  however, 
when  you  fuppofed  I  fhould  prove  no 
convert  to  your  doctrine  j  but  rife  up  as 
an  advocate,  where  I  profefs  myfelf  an 
admirer.  I  am  not,  'tis  true,  altogether 
of  old  Montaigne's  opinion,  that  the 
fouls  of  both  fexes  font  jettez  (as  he 
expreffes  it)  en  mefme  moule :  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  willing  enough  to  join  with 
you  in  thinking,  that  they  maybe  wrought 
off  from  different  models.  Yet  the  cafls 
may  be  equally  perfect,  tho'  it  fhould  be 
allowed  that  they  are  effentially  different. 
Nature,  it  is  certain,  has  traced  out  a  fe^ 

parate 
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parate  courfe  of  action  for  the  two  fexes; 
and  as  they  are  appointed  to  diftinft  offices 
of  life,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
may  be  fbmething  diftincl:  likewife  in  the 
frame  of  their  minds  j  that  "there  may 
be  a  kind  of  fex  in  the  very  foul. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  wonder,  that 
Plato  ftiould  have  thought  it  reafonable 
to  admit  them  into  an  equal  (hare  of  the 
dignities  and  offices  of  his  imaginary  com- 
monwealth ;  and  that  the  wifdom  of  the 
antient  Egyptians  (hould  have  fo  ftrangely 
inverted  the  evident  intentions  of  provi- 
dence, as  to  confine  the  men  to  domeftick 
affairs,  whilft  the  women,  it  is  faid,  were 
engaged  abroad  in  the  a&ive  and  laborious 
fcenes  of  bufinefs.  Hiftory,  it  muft  be 
owned,  will  fupply  fome  few  female  in- 
flances  of  all  the  more  mafculine  virtues : 
But  appearances  of  that  extraordinary  kind 
are  too  uncommon,  to  fupport  the  notion 
of  a  general  equality  in  the  natural  powers 
of  their  minds. 

14  THUS 
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THUS  much, .however,  feems  evident, 
that  there  are  certain  moral  boundaries 
which  nature  has  drawn  between  the  two 
fexes,  and  that  neither  of  them  can  pafs 
over  the  limits  of  the  other,  without 
equally  deviating  from  the  beauty  and  de- 
corum of  their  refpedive  characters :  Boa- 
dicea  in  armour  is,  to  me  at  leaft,  as  ex- 
travagant a  fight,  as  Achilles  in  petti~ 
coats, 

IN  determining  therefore  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  the  two  fexes,  it  is  no  dero- 
gation from  female  excellency,  that  it  dif- 
fers in  kind  from  that  which  distinguishes 
the  male  part  of  our  fpecies.  And  if  in 
general  it  fhall  be  found  (what,  upon  an 
impartial  enquiry,  I  believe,  will  mo-ft 
certainly  be  found)  that  women  fill  up 
their  appointed  circle  of  action  with  greater 
regularity  and  dignity  than  men ;  the  claim 
jof  preference  cannot  juftly  be  decided  in 
our  favour.  In  the  prudential  and  ceco- 
nomical  parts  of  life,  I  think  it  undeniable 
that  they  rife  far  above  us. '  And  if  true 
fortitude  of  mind,  is  beft  difcovered  by 

a  chear- 
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ja  chearful  refignation  to  the  meafures 
of  providence,  we  {hall  not  find  rea- 
fon,  perhaps,  to  claim  that  moft  fingu- 
lar  of  the  human  virtues  as  our  peculiar 
privilege.  There  are:  numbers  of  the 
other  fex,  who,  from  the  natural  deli- 
cacy of  their  conftitution,  pafs  thro*  one 
continued  fcene  of  fuffering  from  their 
cradles  to  their  graves,  with  a  firmnefs  of 
refolution  that  would  deferve  fo  many  fta- 
tues  to  be  erected  to  their  memories,  if 
heroifm  were  not  eftimated  more  by  the 
Splendour  than  the  merit  of  actions. 

But  whatever  real  difference  there  may 
be  between  the  moral  or  intellectual  powers 
of  the  male  and  female  mind ;  nature  does 
not  feem  to  have  marked  the  diftinction 
fo  ftrongly  as  our  vanity  js  willing  to 
imagine :  and  after  all,  perhaps,  education 
will  be  found  to  constitute  the  principal 
fuperiority.  It  muft  be  acknowledged, 
at  leaft,  that  in  this  article  we  have  every 
advantage  over  the  fofter  fex,  that  art  and 
induftry  can  poffibly  fecure  to  us.  The  mod 
Animating  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome 

are 
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are  fet  before  us,  as  early  as  we  are  ca- 
pable of  any  obfervation  j  and  the  no- 
bled  compofitions  of  the  antients  are  giv- 
en into  our  hands,  almoft  as  foon  as  we 
have  ftrength  to  hold  them :  while  the 
employments  of  the  other  fex,  at  the  fame 
period  of  life,  are  generally  the  reverfe  of 
every  thing  that  can  open  and  enlarge 
their  minds,  or  fill  them  with  jufl  and 
rational  notions.  The  truth  of  it  is,  fe- 
male education  is  fo  much  worfe  than 
none,  as  it  is  better  to  leave  the  mind  to 
its  natural  and  uninftrucled  fuggeflions, 
than  to  lead  it  into  falfe  purfuits,  and 
contract  its  views,  by  turning  them  upon 
the  loWeft  and  mofl  trifling  objects.  We 
feem,  indeed,  by  the  manner  in  which 
we  fuffer  the  youth  of  that  fex  to  be 
trained,  to  confider  women  agreeably  to 
the  opinion  of  certain  Mahometan  doc- 
tors, and  treat  them  as  if  we  believed  they 
have  no  fouls :  why  elfe  are  they 

Bred  only  and  compleated  to  the  tajle 
Of  luftful  appetence  >  tofmgy  to  dance ', 
To  drejsy  and  trouk  the  tongue,  and  roll 
the  eye?  MILT. 

THIS 
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THIS  ftrange  neglect  of  cultivating  the 
female  mind,  can  hardly  be  allowed  as 
good  policy,  when  it  is  confidered  how 
much  the  intereft  of  fociety  is  concerned 
in  the  rectitude  of  their  underflandings. 
That  feafon  of  every  man's  life  which  is 
moft  fufceptible  of  the  ftrongeft  impref- 
iions,  is  neceflarily  under  female  direction ; 
as  there  are  few  inftances,  perhaps,  in 
which  that  fex  is  not  one  of  the  fecret 
fprings  which  regulates  the  moft  import- 
ant movements  of  private  or  publick  tranf- 
actions.  What  Cato  obferved  of  his  coun- 
trymen, is  in  one  refpect  true  of  every  na- 
tion under  the  fun :  "  the  Romans,"  faid 
he,  <c  govern  the  world,  but  it  is  the  wo- 
"  men  that  govern  the  Romans."  Let 
not,  however,  a  certain  pretended  Cato  of 
your  acquaintance,  take  occafion  from  this 
maxim  to  infult  a  fecond  time  that  imio- 
cence  he  has  fo  often  injured :  for  I  will 
tell  him  another  maxim  as  true  as  the 
former,  that  "  there  are  circwnjlances 
<c  wherein  no  woman  has  power  enough 
*<  to  controul  a  man  of  fpirit." 

IF 
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IF  it  be  true  then  (as  true  beyond  all 
peradventure  it  is)  that  female  influence 
is  thus  extenfive  j  nothing,  certainly,  can 
be  of  more  importance,  than  to  give  it  a 
proper  tendency,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  well- 
directed  education.  Far  am  I  from  re- 
commending any  attempts  to  render  wo- 
men learned  j  yet  furely  it  is  neceflary  they 
fhould  be  raifed  above  ignorance.  Such 
a  general  tincture  of  the  moft  ufeful  fci- 
ences  as  may  ferve  to  free  the  mind  from 
vulgar  prejudices,  and  give  it  a  relim  for 
the  rational  exercife  of  its  powers,  might 
very  juftly  enter  into  the  plan  of  female 
erudition.  That  fex  might  be  taught  to 
turn  the  courfe  of  their  reflexions  into  a 
proper  and  advantageous  channel,  without 
any  danger  of  rendering  them  too  elevated 
for  the  feminine  duties  of  life.  In  a  word, 
I  would  have  them  confidered  as  defign- 
ed  by  Providence  for  uie  as  well  as  fhew, 
and  trained  up,  not  only  as  women,  but 
as  rational  creatures.  Adieu.  I  am,  &c. 
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To  PH  ILOTES. 

Dec.  7,  17271  - 

TH  E  vifits  of  a  friend,  like  thofe  oi' 
the  fun  at  this  feafon,  are  extremely 
enlivening.  I  am  fure  at  leaft  they  would' 
both  be  particularly  acceptable  to  me 
at  prefent,  when  my  mind  is  as  much 
over-caft  as  the  heavens.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  not  drop  the  delign  your 
letter  intimates,  of  fpending  a  few  days 
with  me  in  your  way  to  *  *  *.  Your 
company  will  greatly  contribute  to  dif- 
perfe  thofe  clouds  of  melancholy,  which 
the  lols  of  a  very  valuable  friend  has  hung 
over  me.  There  is  fomething,  indeed,  in 
the  firft  moments  of  feparation  from  thofe, 
whom  a  daily  commerce  and  long  habi- 
tude of  friendfhip  has  grafted  upon  the 
heart,  that  diforders  our  whole  frame 
of  thought,  and  difcolours  all  one's  en- 
joyments. Let  philofophy  afiift  with  the 
utmoft  of  her  vaunted  ftrength,  the  mind 
cannot  immediately  recover  the  firmnefs 

of 
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of  its  pofture,  when  thofe  amicable  props 
upon  which  it  ufed  to  reft,  are  totally 
removed.  Even  the  moft  indifferent  ob- 
jects with  which  we  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar, take  fome  kind  of  root  in  our 
hearts;  and  "  I  mould  hardly  care  (as  a 
celebrated  author  has,  with  great  good- 
nature, obferved)  "  to  have  an  old  port 
"  pulled  up,  which  I  remembered  ever 
"  fince  I  was  a  child." 

To  know  how  to  receive  the  full  fatif- 
faction  of  a  prefeat  enjoyment,  with  a 
difpofition  prepared  at  the  fame  time  to 
yield  it  up  without  reluctance,  is  hardly, 
I  doubt,  reconcileable  to  humanity :  pain 
in  being  difunited  from  thofe  we  love,  is 
a  tax  we  muft  be  contented  to  pay,  if  we 
would  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  facial  af- 
fections. One  would  not  wi{h,  indeed, 
to  be  wholly  infenfible  to  difquietudes  of 
this  kind;  and  we  muft  renounce  the 
moft  refined  relifh  of  our  being,  if  we 
would  upon  all  occafions  poflefs  our  fouls 
in  a  Stoical  tranquillity. 

THAT 
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THAT  antient  philofopher,  whofe  pre- 
cept it  was,  to  converfe  with  our  friends  as 
if  they  might  one  day  proye  our  enemies ; 
has  been  juftly  cenfured  as  advancing  a 
very  ungenerous  maxim.  To  remember, 
however,  that  we  muft  one  day  moft  cejr- 
tainly  be  divided  from  them,  is  a  reflec- 
tion, methinks,  that  fliould  enter  with  u$ 
into  all  our  tender  connections  of  every 
kind.  From  the  prefent  difcompofure, 
therefore,  of  my  own  breaft,  and  from 
that  fhare  which  I  take  in  whatever  may 
affect  the  repofe  of  yours,  I  cannot  bid 
you  adieu,  without  reminding  you  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  ufeful  caution  of  one  of 
your  poetical  acquaintance : 

Qiticquidamast  cupias  non'placuijfe  irimit . 
I  am,  &c. 


LET- 
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•To    E  U  P  H  R  O.N  1  US. 

July  2,   1722. 

IT  is  a  pretty  ebfervation,  which  I 
have  fome where  met,  that  "  the  mod 
"  pleafmg  of  all  harmony  arifes  from  the 
"  cenfure  of  a  fingle  perfon,  when  mixed 
"  with  the  general  applaufes  of  the  world." 
I  alrhoft  fufpect,  therefore,  that  you  are 
confidering  the  intereft  of  your  admired 
author,  when  you,  call  upon  me  for  my 
farther  objections  to  his  performance  -}  and 
are  for  joining  me,  perhaps,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  advance  his  reputation, 
by  oppofing  it.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
you  could  not  have  chofen  a  critick  (if  a 
critick  I  might  venture  to  call  myfelf  ) 
who  has  a  higher  efteem  for  all  the  com- 
pofitions  of  Mr.  Pope ;  as  indeed  I  look 
upon  every  thing  that  comes  from  his 
hands,  with  the  fame  degree  of  veneration 
as  if  it  were  confecrated  by  antiquity.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  tho'  I  greatly  revere  his  judg- 
ment, I  cannot  abfolutely  renounce  my 

own  j 
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own ;  and  fince  fome  have  been  bold  e- 
nough  to  advance,  that  even  the  facred 
writings  themfelves  do  not  always  fpeak 
the  language  of  the  Spirit  -,  I  may  have 
leave  to  fufpect  of  the  poets  what  has 
been  averted  of  the  prophets,  and  fuppofe 
that  their  pens  are  not,  at  all  feafons,  under 
the  guidance  of  infpiration.  But  as  there 
is  fomething  extremely  ungrateful  to 
the  mind,  in  dwelling  upon  thofe  little 
fpots  that  necerTarily  attend  the  luftre  of 
all  human  merit ;  you  muft  allow  me  to 
join  his  beauties  with  his  imperfections, 
and  admire  with  rapture  after  having 
condemned  with  regret. 

THERE  is  a  certain  modern  figure  of 
fpeech,  which  the  authors  of  The  art  of 
Jinking  in  poetry  have  called  the  diminiflj- 
zng.  This,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  words 
only,  cdnfifts  in  debafing  a  great  idea,  by 
expreffing  it  in  a  term  of  meaner  import. 
Mr.  Pope  has  himfelf  now  and  then  fallen 
into  this  kind  of  the  profound^  which 
he  has  with  fuch  uncommon  wit  and  fpi- 
rit  expofed  in  the  writings  of  others.  Thus 

VOL.  II.  K  Aga- 
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Agamemnon,  addreflmg  himfelf  to  Me- 
nelaus  and  Ulyffes,  afks, 
And  can  you,  chiefs,  without  a  blujhfurvey 
WMe  troops  before  you  lab'ring  in  the  fray  ? 

B.  IV. 

SolikewifePandarus,  fpeaking  of  Diomed, 
who  is  performing  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
heroifm  in  the  field  of  battle,  fays, 

1 foms  guardian  of  thejkies, 

Involifd  in  clouds,  protects  him  in  the— fray. 

V.  235. 

Bu  T  what  would  you  think,  Euphro- 
nius,  were  you  to  hear  of  the  "  imper- 
«e  vious  foam  "  and  "  rough  waves  of  a 
"  brook  ?  "  would  it  not  put  you  in  mind 
of  that  drole  thought  of  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Young,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles  to  our 
author,  where  he  talks  of  a  puddle  in  a 
Jlorm  ?  yet  by  thus  confounding  the  pro- 
perties of  the  higheft  objedts  with  thofe 
of  the  loweft,  Mr.  Pope  has  turned  one 
of  the  moft  pleafing  fimilies  in  the  whole 
Iliad,  into  downright  burlefque : 

As  when  feme  Jimple  fwain  his  cot  for -fakes , 
And  wide  thro'  fens  an  unknown  journey 
takes ;  I 
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If  chance  afwellmg  brook  his  paff'age  ftay, 
And  foam  impervious  crofe  the  ivand'rer's 

way, 

Con  fits' d  he  flops,  a  k?igth  of  country  paft, 
Eyes  the  rough  waves,  anatir  3y  returns  at 

loft.  V.  734, 

This  fwelling  brook,  however,  of  Mr. 
Pope,  is  in  Homer  a  rapid  river,  ruming 
with  violence  into  the  fea : 

%TVM  tTr  uxvgou  "sroJoifACti  uXctcfe  •ar^fiovT;. 

V.  598. 

IT  is  one  of  the  effential  requifites  of 
an  epick  poem,  and  indeed  of  every  other 
kind  of  ferious  poetry,  that  the  ftyle  be 
raifed  above  common  language ;  as  no- 
thing takes  off  fo  much  from  that  folem- 
nityof  diction,  from  which  the  poet  ought 
never  to  depart,  as  idioms  of  a  vulgar  and 
familiar  caft.  Mr.  Pope  has  fometimes 
neglected  this  important  rule ;  but  mofl 
frequently  in  the  introduction  of  his 
fpeeches.  To  mention  only  a  few  in- 
fiances : 

That  done,  to  Phoenix  Ajax  gave  the  fign. 

IX.  291. 
K  2  With 
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With  that  ftern  Ajax  bis  longfilence  broke. 

IX-73S- 

With  that  the  venerable  warrior  roje. 

X.  150. 
With  that  they  ftep'd  afide,  &c.  — 

X.4I5. 

Whereas  Homer  generally  prefaces  his 
fpeeches  with  a  dignity  of  phrafe,  that 
calls  up  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what 
is  going  to  be  uttered.  Milton  has  very 
happily  copied  his  manner  in  this  parti- 
cular, as  well  as  in  many  others ;  and  tho' 
he  often  falls  into  a  flatnefs  of  expreffion, 
he  has  never  once,  I  think,  committed 
that  error  upon  occafions  of  this  kind.  He 
ufually  umers  in  his  harangues  with  fome- 
thing  characleriftical  of  the  fpeaker,  or 
that  points  out  fome  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  of  his  prefent  fituation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

—  Satan,  with  bold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  filence,  thus  began. 

1.82. 

—  him  thus  anfwer'd  foon  his  bold  com- 
peer, &c.  I.  125. 

He 
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He  ended Jrowning  — 

on  the  other  fide  uproje 
Belial— 

And  with  perfuajive  accents  thus  began. 

II.  1 06. 

IF  you  compare  the  effect  which  an 
introduction  of  this  defcriptive  fort  has 
upon  the  mind,  with  thofe  low  and  un- 
awakening  expreffions,  which  I  have 
marked  in  the  lines  I  juft  now  quoted 
from  our  Englifh  Iliad ;  you  will  not,  per- 
haps, conlider  my  objection  as  altogether 
without  foundation. 

ALL  oppofition  of  ideas  mould  be  care- 
fully avoided  in  a  poem  of  this  kind,  as 
unbecoming  the  gravity  of  the  heroick 
Mufe.  But  does  not  Mr.  Pope  fome- 
times  facrifice  fimplicity  to  falfe  orna- 
ment, and  lofe  the  majefly  of  Homer  in 
the  affectations  of  Ovid  ?  Of  this  fort  a 
fevere  critick  would,  perhaps,  efteem  his 
calling  an  army  marching  with  fpears 
erect,  a  moving  iron  wood: 

K  3  Such 
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Such  and  fo  thick  tb'embattefd  fquadrons 

flood 
Withjpears  erefty  a  moving  iron  wood. 

There  feems  alfo  to  be  an  inconfiftency 
in  the  two  parts  of  this  defcription ;  for 
the  troops  are  reprefented  as  ftanding  ftill, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  circumftance 
mentioned  of  the  fpears,  mould  rather  im- 
ply (as  indeed  the  truth  is)  that  they  were 
in  motion.  But  if  the  tranflator  had  been 
faithful  to  his  author  in  this  paffage,  nei- 
ther of  thefe  objections  could  have  been 
raifed  :  for  in  Homer  it  is, 

Totcti 

— —  TTVXlV&l  XiVvflo  f>aA«/^££ 

Kvowsat,  (rcMsariv  TE.  tcou  &yx.£<rtv  TrttygjMvui* 

IV.  280. 

Is  there  not  likewife  fome  little  tendency 
to  a  pun,  in  thofe  upbraiding  lines  which 
Hedtor  addrefles  to  Paris  ? 

For  thee  great  Ilions  guardian  heroes  fall % 
I'm  heaps  of  dead  alone  defend  the  wall. 

Mr.  Pope  at  leafts  deferts  his  guide,  in 
order  to  give  us  this  conceit  of  dead  men 

defending 
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defending  a  town  5  for  the  original  £ould 
not  poflibly  lead  him  into  it.  Homer, 
with  a  pkinnefs  fuitable  to  the  occafion, 
only  tells  us, 

Aaoi  [45V  (pQivvQ&ri  Trt^t  7r7oA/v,  amv  re  TU^OS, 

VI,  327. 


TEUCER,  in  the  eighth  book,  aims  a 
dart  at  Hector,  which,  miffing  its  way, 
flew  Gorythio;  upon  which  we  are  told, 

Another  Jhaft  the  raging  archer  threw  ; 
rfhat  other  Jhaft  with  err  ing  Jury  flew. 
(From  Heftor  Phabus  turned   the  flying 

wound) 
Tetfell  not  dry  or  guiltlefs  to  the  ground. 

A  flying  wound  is  a  thought  exactly  in  the 
fpirit  of  Ovid  j  but  highly  'unworthy  of 
Pope  as  well  as  of  Homer  :  and  indeed 
there  is  not  the  leaft  foundation  for  it  in 
the  original.  But  what  do  you  think  of 
the  (haft  that  fell  dry  or  guiltlefs  ?  where, 
you  fee,  one  figurative  epithet  is  added  as 
explanatory  of  the  other.  The  doubling 
of  epithets,  without  raifing  the  idea,  is 
not  allowable  in  compofitions  of  any 
K  4  kind  5 
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kind  ;  but  leaft  of  all  in  poetry.  It  is, 
feys  Quinclilian,  as  if  every  common  fol- 
dier  in  an  army  were  to  be  attended  with 
a  valet ;  you  encreafe  your  number  with- 
out adding  to  your  ftrength. 

BUT  if  it  be  a  fault  to  croud  epithets 
of  the  fame  import  one  upon  the  other  ; 
it  is  much  more  fo  to  employ  fuch  as  call 
off  the  attention  from  the  principal  idea 
to  be  raifed,  and  turn  it  upon  little  or  fo- 
reign circumstances.  When  ./Eneas  is 
wounded  by  Tydides,  Homer  defcnbes 
Venus  as  conducting  him  thro*  the  thick- 
eft  tumult  of  the  enemy,  and  conveying 
him  from  the  field  of  battle.  But  while 
we  are  following  the  hero  with  our  whole 
concern,  and  trembling  for  the  danger 
which  furrounds  him  on  all  fides  -y  Mr. 
Pope  leads  us  off  from  our  anxiety  for 
./Eneas,  by  an  uninterefting  epithet  rela- 
ting to  the  ftrudrure  of  thofe  instruments 
of  death,  which  were  every  where  flying 
about  him  ;  and  we  are  coldly  informed, 
the  darts  vizis  feathered : 
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Safe  thro1  the  rufiing  horfe  and  feather'd 

fight 

Of  founding  Jhafts,  Jbe  bears  him  thro*  the 

V.  393. 


BUT  as  Mr.  Pope's  epithets  fometimes 
debafe  the  general  image  to  be  raifed  ;  fo 
they  now  and  then  adorn  them  with  a 
falfe  brilliancy.  Thus,  fpeaking  of  a  per- 
fon  flain  by  an  arrow,  he  calls  it  a  pointed. 
death,  IV".  607.  defcribing  'another  who 
was  attacked  by  numbers  at  once,  he 
tells  us, 

A  grove  of  lances  glitter'd  at  his  breaft. 

IV.  621. 

and  representing  a  foreft  on  fire,  he  fays, 

In  blazing  heaps  the  grove  'sold  honors  fall  ', 
And  one  refulgent  ruin  levels  all. 

X.  201. 

But  one  of  the  moft  unpardonable  in- 
ftances  of  this  kind  is,  where  he  relates 
the  death  of  Hypfenor,  a  perfon,  who, 
ft  leems,  exerciied  the  facerdotal  office  : 

On 
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On  his  broad  fooulder  fell  the  jorceful^\ 
brand,  I 

ffience  glancing  downward  lopfd  bis  holy\. 
hand,  f 

Andjlahid  with  facred  blood  the  blufh-  j 
ingfand. 

To  take  the  force  of  this  epithet,  we  muft 
fuppofe  that  the  rednefs  which  appeared 
upon  the  fand  on  this  occafion,  was  an 
effect  of  its  blufhing  to  find  itfelf  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  fo  facred  a  perfon : 
than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more  forced 
and  unnatural  thought.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  paflage  in  a  French  dramatick 
writer,  who  has  formed  a  play  upon  the 
flory  of  Pyramus  and  Thifbe.  The  hap- 
lefs  maid,  addreffing  herfelf  to  the  dag- 
ger which  lies  by  the  fide  of  her  lover, 
breaks  out  into  the  following  exclama- 
tion : 

Ah  !  •uoici  k  poignard  qui  du  fang  du  fen 

mattre 
S'e/t  fouille   lachement:  II  en  rougit   le 

traitre. 

Boileau, 
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Boileau,  taking  notice  of  thefe  lines,  ob- 
ferves,  toutes  lesglaces  du  Nord  enfemble  ne 
font  pas,  a  won  fens,  phisfroides  que  cettc 
pensee.  But  of  the  two  poets,  I  know 
not  whether  Mr.  Pope  is  not  moft  to  be 
condemned :  for  whatever  frame  the  poig- 
nard  might  take  to  itfelf,  for  being  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  the  lover  ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  fand  had  not  the  leaft 
fhare  in  the  death  of  the  prieft. 

THE  antient  criticks have  infifted  much 
upon  propriety  of  language  5  and,  indeed, 
one  may  with  great  juftice  fay,  what  the 
infultedjob  does  to  his  impertinent  friends, 
bow  forcible  are  right  words!  The 
truth  is,  tho'  the  fentiment  muft  always 
fupport  the  expreffion,  yet  the  expreflion 
muft  give  grace  and  efficacy  to  the  fenti- 
ment; and  the  fame  thought  fhall  fre- 
quently be  admired  or  condemned,  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  particular 
phrafe  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  For  this 
reafon,  J.  Caefar,  in  a  treatife  which  he 
wrote  concerning  the  Latin  language,  calls 
a  judicious  choice  of  words,  the  ortgme 

of 
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cf  eloquence  ;  as  indeed  neither  oratory  nor 
poetry  can  be  raifed  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection, where  this  their  principal  root  is 
neglected.  In  this  art  Virgil  particularly 
excels ;  and  it  is  in  the  inimitable  grace 
of  his  words  (as  Mr.  Dryden  fomewhere 
juftly  obferves)  wherein  that  beauty  prin- 
cipally conMs,  which  gives  fo  inexpref- 
fible  a  pleafure  to  him,  who  beft  under- 
ftands  their  force.  No  man  was  ever  a 
mors  fkilful  mafter  of  this  powerful  art, 
than  Mr.  Pope  j  as  he  has,  upon  feveral 
occafions  throughout  this  tranflation,  rai- 
fed and  dignified  his  ftyle  with  certain  an- 
tiquated words  and  phrafes,  that  are  moft 
wonderfully  folemn  and  majeftick.  I  can- 
not, however,  forbear  mentioning  an  in- 
ftance,  where  he  has  employed  an  obfo- 
lete  term  lefs  happily,  I  think,  than  is  his 
general  cuftom.  It  occurs  in  fome  lines 
which  I  juft  now  quoted  for  another  pur- 
pofe : 

On  hh  broad Jhoulder  fell  the  forceful  brand, 
Thence  glancing  downward  lopp'd  his  holy 

V.  105. 

Brand 
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Brand  is  fometimes  ufed  by  Spenfer  for  a 
jfword  j  and  in  that  fenfe  it  is  here  in- 
troduced. But  as  we  frill  retain  this  word 
in  a  different  application,  it  will  always 
be  improper  to  adopt  it  in  its  antiquated 
meaning,  becaufe  it  mufl  necefTarily  oc- 
cafion  ambiguity  :  an  error  in  ftyle  of  all 
others  the  mofl  to  be  avoided.  Accord- 
ingly, every  reader  of  the  lines  I  have 
quoted,  muft  neceflarily  take  up  an  idea 
very  different  from  that  which  the  poet 
intends,  and  which  he  will  carry  on  with 
him,  till  he  arrives  at  the  middle  of  the 
fecond  verfe.  And  if  he  happens  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  language  of  our  old 
writers,  when  he  comes  to 

lopp'd  hisfacred  hand, 

he  will  be  loll  in  a  confufion  of  images, 
and  have  abfolutely  no  idea  remaining. 

THERE  is  another  uncommon  elegance 
in  the  management  of  words,  which  re- 
quires a  very  fingular  turn  of  genius,  and 
great  delicacy  of  judgment  to  attain.  As 
the  art  I  juft  before  mentioned  turns  up- 
on 
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on  employing  antiquated  words  with  force 
and  propriety  ;  fo  this  confifts,  in  giving 
the  grace  of  novelty  to  the  received  and 
current  terms  of  a  language,  by  applying 
them  in  a  new  and  unexpected  manner  : 
Dtxeris  egregie  not  urn  ficallida  verbum 
Reddideritjunftura  novum.  -  Hor. 
The  great  caution,  however,  to  be  obfer- 
ved  in  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  is  fo  ju- 
dicioufly  to  conned  the  exprefiions,  as  to 
remove  every  doubt  concerning  the  figni- 
fication  in  which  they  are  defigned  :  for 
as  perfpicuity  is  the  end  and  fupreme  ex- 
cellency of  writing,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  fatal  objection  to  an  author's  ftyle, 
than  that  it  ftands  in  need  of  a  commen- 
tator. But  will  not  this  objection  lie  againft 
the  following  verfe  ? 

Next  artful  Phereclus  untimely  fell.  V.  75. 

The  word  artful  is  here  taken  out  of  its 
appropriated  acceptation,  in  order  to  ex- 
prefs 


eg 


But 
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But  however  allowable  it  may  be  (as  in- 
deed it  is  not  only  allowable  but  graceful) 
to  raife  a  word  above  its  ordinary  import, 
when  the  callida  junftura  (as  Horace  calls 
it)  determines  at  once  the  fenfe  in  which 
it  is  uled  :  yet  it  mould  never  be  caft  fo 
far  back  from  its  cuftomary  meaning,  as 
to  fland  for  an  idea  which  has  no  relation 
to  what  it  implies.,  in  its  primary  and  na- 
tural ffcate.  This  would  be  introducing 
uncertainty  and  confufion  into  a  language ; 
and  turning  every  fentence  into  a  riddle. 
Accordingly,  after  we  have  travelled  on 
thro'  the  feveral  fucceeding  lines  in  this 
paflage',  we  are  obliged  to  change  the 
idea  with  which  we  fet  out;  and  find  at 
laft,  that  by  the  artful  Phereclus  we  are  to 
underftand,  not,  what  we  at  firft  appre- 
hended, a  man  of  cunning  and  deiign; 
but  one  who  is  (killed  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts. 

IT  is  with  a  liberty  of  the  fame  unfuc- 
cefsful  kind,  that  Mr.  Pope  has  rendered 

Tov 
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Toy  7Fgo]tgo$  TrgortetTTt  Auxaovos  ttyhctos  yog, 


Stern  Lycaons  warlike  race  begun. 

I  know  not  by  what  figure  of  fpeech,  the 
whole  race  of  a  man  can  denote  his  next 
immediate  defcendant:  and,  I  fear,  no 
iynecdoche  can  acquit  this  expreffion  of 
nonfenfe.  The  truth  is,  whoever  ven- 
tures to  ftrike  out  of  the  common  road, 
muft  be  more  than  ordinarily  careful,  or 
he  will  probably  lofe  his  way. 

THIS  reminds  me  of  a  paflage  or  two, 
where  our  poet  has  been  extremely  inju- 
rious to  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  and  made 
him  talk  a  language  which  he  never  ufes  j 
the  language,  I  mean,  of  abfurdity.  In 
the  lixth  Iliad,  Agamemnon  affures  Me-- 
nelaus, 


VI.  60. 

But  in  Mr.  Pope's  verfion,  that  chief  tells 
his  brother, 

Ilion  JhallperiJJ}  whole  and  bury  all. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  over  nice  to  remark^ 
that  as  the  destruction  of  Troy  is  firft 
mentioried,  it  has  a  little  the  appearance 
of  nonfenfe  to  talk  afterwards  of  her  bu- 
rying her  fons.  However,  the  latter  part 
of  this  verfe  directly  contradicts  the  ori- 
ginal :  for  Agamemnon  is  fo  far  from  af- 
ferting,  that  Ilion  fhould  bury  all  her  in^ 
.habitants,  that  he  pronounces  pofitively^ 
they  fhould  not  be  buried  at  all :  a  cala- 
mity, in  the  opinion  of  the  ahtients,  of  all 
others  the  moft  terrible.  But  poffibly  the 
error  may  lie  in  the  printer,  not  in  the 
poet ;  and  perhaps  the  line  originally  flood 
thus : 

Ilion  foall  perijh  whole  ^  unbury'd  all. 
If  fo,  both  my  objections  vanifh :  and 
thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  prefs, 
will  not  think  this  iuppofition  improbable  > 
fmce  much  more  unlikely  miilakes  often 
happen^  by  the  carelefsnefs  of  compoficors. 

BUT  tho'  I  am  willing  to  make  all  the 
allowance  pofTible  to  an  author,  whd 
raifes  our  admiration  too  often  not  to  have 
a  right  to  the  utmoft  candour,  wherever 

VOL.  II.  L  ha 
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he  fails ;  yet  I  can  find  no  excufe  for  an 
unaccountable  abfurdity  he  has  fallen  in- 
to, in  tranflating  a  paflage  of  the  tenth 
book.  Diomed  and  Ulyfles  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  night,  fet  out  in  order  to  view 
the  Trojan  camp.  In  their  way  they  meet 
with  Dolon,  who  is  going  from  thence 
to  the  Grecian,  upon  an  errand  of  the 
fame  kind.  After  having  feized  this  un- 
fortunate adventurer,  and  examined  him 
concerning  the  fituation  and  defigns  of 
the  enemy  j  Diomed  draws  his  fword,  and 
ftrikes  off  Dolon's  head,  in  the  very  in- 
ftant  that  he  is  fupplicating  for  mercy  : 

tyQiyyofAivx  Paga  rxye  Kot^tj  KGvty<nv  ^fM^ftr,. 

x.  457. 

Mr.  Pope  has  turned  this  into  a  moft  ex- 
traordinary miracle,  by  alluring  us  that 
the  head  fpoke  after  it  had  quitted  the 
body: 
The  head  yet  [peaking,  mutter'd  as  it  fell. 

THIS  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  wonder  of 
the  fame  kind  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  where 
Corflambo  is  repreiented  as  blalpheming, 

after 
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after   his   head   had  been  flruck  off  by 
prince  Arthur : 

He  f mote  at  him  with  all  bis  might  "and  main 

So  furioujly,  that  ere  he  ivift,  he  found 

Hi  shead  before  him  tumbling  on  theground^ 

The  'whiles  his  babbling  tongue  did  yet  bla- 

fpheme, 

And  curfe  his  God,  that  did  himfo  confound. 

Book  IV.  8. 

But  Corflambo  was  the  fon  of  a  giantefs, 
and  could  conquer  whole  kingdoms  by . 
only  looking  at  them.  We  may,  perhaps, 
therefore  allow  him  to  talk,  when  every 
other  man  muft  be  filent :  whereas  there 
is  nothing  in  the  hiftory  of  poor  Dolon, 
that  can  give  him  the  leaft  pretence  to  this 
fingular  privilege.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Pope 
feems  to  have  been  led  into  this  blunder 
by  Scaliger,  who  has  given  the  fame  fenfe 
to  the  verfe,  and  then  with  great  wifdom 
and  gravity  obferves,  falfum  eft  a  pulmont 
caput  avuij'um  loqui  pojje. 

THE    moft  pleafing    piclure  in   the 

whole  Iliad,  is,  I  think,  the  parting  of 

Hector  and  Andromache  :  and  Mr.  Pope 

L  2  has 
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has,  in  general,  very  fuecefsfully  copied 
it.  But  in  fome  places  he  feems  not  to 
have  touched  it  with  that  delicacy  of  pen- 
cil, which  graces  the  original  :  as  he  has 
entirely  loft  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  fi- 
gures. Hector  is  reprefented  as  extending 
his  arms  to  embrace  the  little  Aftyanax, 
who  being  terrified  with  the  unufual  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  in  armour,  throws 
himfelf  back  upon  his  nurfe's  breaft,  and 
falls  into  tears.  But  tho'  the  Hero  and 
his  fon  were  defigned  to  draw  our  princi- 
pal attention,  Homer  intended  likewife 
that  we  fhould  caft  a  glance  towards  the 
nurie.  Accordingly,  he  does  not  mark 
her  out  merely  by  the  name  of  her  office; 
but  adds  an  epithet  to  mew  that  fhc  makes 
no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  piece  :  He 
does  not  fimply  call  her  r^vr,^  but  ti/£awog 
7<0w  This  circumflance  Mr.  Pope  has 
entirely  overlooked  : 


Hf  etTruv, 

o  7rcii$  TTfjog  KO^TTOV  tu^uvcto 
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Kctl  TJJV  [UV  KCt]tQqKtV  tTTl  ^9 

VI.  466. 

ttus  bavingfaid,  th'illuflrious  chief  of  'Troy 
Str  etch1  d  his  fond  arms  to  clafp  the  lovely  boy-, 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurfe's  breaft, 
Scared  by  the  dazzling  helm  and  nod  ding  ere  ft: 
Witbfecret  pleafure  each  fond  par  entfmifd^ 
And  HetJor  hafted  to  relieve  his  child  : 
¥he  glittering  terrors  from  bis  head  unbound, 
Andplacdthe  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground. 

\  was  going  to  objecfl  to  the  glittering  ter- 
ror s>  in  the  laft  line  but  one  :  but  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of  thefe  little  affefted 
expreffions.,  where  the  fubftantive  is  fet  at 
variance  with  its  attribute. 

IT  is  the  obfervation  of  Quindilian, 
that  no  poet  ever  excelled  Homer  in  the 
fublimity  with  which  he  treats  great  fub- 
jedts,  or  in  the  delicacy  and  propriety  he 
always  difcovers  in  the  management  of 
L  3  fmall 
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fmall  ones.  There  is  a  pafiage  in  the 
ninth  Iliad,  which  will  juftify  the  truth  of 
the  latter  of  thefe  obfervations.  When 
Achilles  receives  Ajax  and  Ulyfles  in  his 
tent,  who  were  fent  to  him  in  the  name 
of  Agamemnon,  in  order  to  prevail  with 
him  to  return  to  the  army  j  Homer  gives 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  entertain- 
ment, which  was  prepared  for  them  upon 
that  occafion.  It  is  impoffible,  perhaps, 
in  modern  language  to  preferve  the  fame 
dignity  in  defcriptions  of  this  kind,  which 
fo  confiderably  raifes  the  original :  and 
indeed  Mr.  Pope  warns  his  readers  not  to 
expect  much  beauty  in  the  picture.  How- 
ever, a  tranflator  mould  be  careful  not  to 
throw  in  any  additional  circumftances, 
which  may  lower  and  debafe  the  piece ; 
which  yet  Mr.  Pope  has,  in  his  verfion 
of  the  following  line  : 

Ilug  Mowrk&fe  daitv  j^gya,  iaroQt(&  (pas- 
Mean  whikPatroclus  fweats  the  fire  to  raije. 

Qwn  the  truth,  Euphronius :    does  not 

this 
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this  give  you  the  idea  of  a  greafy  cook  at 
a  kitchen  fire  ?  Whereas  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  fuggefled  in  the  original.  On  the 
contrary,  the  epithet  irofa&  feems  to  have 
been  added  by  Homer,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile us  to  the  meannefs  of  the  action,  by  re- 
minding us  of  the  high  character  of  the 
perfon  who  is  engaged  in  it :  and  as  Mr. 
Addifon  obferves  of  Virgil's  hufbandman, 
that  "  he  tofTes  about  his  dung  with  an 
<c  air  of  gracefulnefs  ;"  one  may  with  the 
lame  truth  fay  of  Homer's  hero,  that  he 
lights  his  fire  with  an  air  of  dignity. 

I  INTENDED  to  have  clofed  thefe  hafty 
objections,  with  laying  before  you  fome 
of  thofe  paffages,  where  Mr.  Pope  feems 
to  have  equalled,  or  excelled  his  original. 
But  I  perceive  I  have  already  extended  my 
letter  beyond  a  reafonable  limit :  I  will 
referve  therefore  that  more  plealing,  as 
well  as  much  eafier,  tafk  to  fome  future 
occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  I  defire 
you  will  look  upon  thefe  remarks,  not  as 
proceeding  from  a  fpirit  of  cavil,  (than 

which 
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which  I  know  not  any  more  truly  con- 
temptible) but  as  an  inftance  of  my 
having  read  your  favourite  poet  with  that 
attention,  which  his  owrf  unequalled  me- 
rit and  your  judicious  recommendation 
moil  deferyedly  claim.  I  am  &c. 


LET- 
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To     P  A  L  A  M  E  P  E  S. 

April  1 8,   1725. 

IH  A  v  E  had  occafion  a  thoufand  times 
fince  I  faw  you,  to  wi(h  myfelf  in 
the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten  ;  at 
leaft,  that  I  did  not  live  in  the  memory  of 
.certain  reftlefs  mortals  of  your  acquain- 
tance, who  are  yifitors  by  prpfeffion.  The 
misfortune  is,  nQ  retirement  is  fo  remote, 
nor  fanctuary  fo  facred,  as  to  afford  a  pro- 
tection from  their  impertinence  j  and  tho' 
one  were  to  fly  to  the  defart,  and  take  re- 
fuge in  the  cells  of  faints  and  hermits, 
one  mould  be  alarmed  with  their  un- 
meaning voice )  crying  even  in  the  wilder- 
ne/s.  They  fpread  themfelves,  in  truth, 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  land,  and  lay 
wafte  the  faireft  hours  of  converfation. 
For  my  own  part  ( to  fpeak  of 
them  in  a  ftyle  fuitable  to  their  tafte  and 
talents)  I  look  upon  them,  not  as  paying 

vifits, 
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vilits,  but  ijijitations  j  and  am  never  obli- 
ged to  give  audience  to  one  of  this  fpecies, 
that  I  do  not  confider  myfelf  as  under  a 
judgment  for  thofe  numberlefs  hours, 
which  I  have  fpent  in  vain.  If  thefe 
fons  and  daughters  of  idlenefs  and  folly 
would  be  perfuaded  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
clufive  fociety  among  themfelves,  the  reft 
of  the  world  might  poffefs  their  moments 
unmolefted :  but  nothing  lefs  will  fatisfy 
them  than  opening  a  general  commerce, 
and  failing  into  every  port  where  choice 
or  chance  may  drive  them.  Were  we  to 
live,  indeed,  to  the  years  of  the  antedilu- 
vians, one  might  afford  to  refign  fome 
part  of  one's  own  time,  in  charitable  re- 
lief of  the  infufferable  weight  of  theirs ; 
but  fince  the  days  of  man  are  mrunk  into 
a  few  hafty  revolutions  of  the  fun,  whole 
afternoons  are  much  too  confiderable  a  fa- 
crifice  to  be  offered  up  to  tame  civility. 
What  heightens  the  contempt  of  this 
chara&er,  is,  that  they  who  have  fo  much 
of  the  form,  have  always  lead  of  the 
power  of  friendship :  and  tho'  they  will 

eraze 
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craze  their  chariot  'wheels  (as  Milton  ex- 
preffes  it)  to  deftroy  your  repofe  j  they 
would  not  drive  half  the  length  of  a  ftreet 
to  affift  your  diftrefs. 

IT  was  owing  to  an  interruption  from 
one  of  thefe  obfequious  intruders,  that  I 
was  prevented  keeping  my  engagement 
with  you  yefterday;  and  you  muft  in- 
dulge me  in  this  difcharge  of  my  invec- 
tive againfl  the  ridiculous  occalion  of  fo 
mortifying  a  difappointment.  Adieu.  I 
am,  &c. 


LET- 
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To    CL  Y  T  A  N  DE  R. 

Sept.  10,  i/iS. 

YO  U  who  never  forget  any  thing, 
^  can  tell  me,  I  dare  lay,  whofe  ob- 
fervation  it  is,  that  "  of  all  the  actions 
<c  of  our  life  nothing  is  more  uncommon, 
"  than  to  laugh  or  cry  with  a  good  grace". 
But  tho'  I  cannot  recollect  the  author,  I 
ihall  always  retain  his  maxim  ;  as,  indeed, 
every  day's  occurrences  fuggeft  the  truth 
of  it  to  my  mind.  I  had  particularly  an 
occafion  to  fee  one  part  of  it  verified  in 
the  treatife  I  herewith  return  you:  for, 
never,  furely,  was  mirth  more  injudici- 
oufly  directed,  than  that  which  this  wri- 
ter of  your  acquaintance  has  employed. 
To  drole  upon  the  eftablimed  religion  of 
a  country,  and  laugh  at  the  moft  facred 
and  inviolable  of  her  ordinances,  is  as  far 
removed  from  good  politicks,  as  it  is  from 
good  manners.  It  is  indeed  upon  maxims 

of 
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of  policy  alone,  that  one  can  reafon  with 
thofe  who  purfue  the  principles,  which 
this  author  has  embraced:  I  will  add 
therefore  (fmce  it  feems,  you  fometimes 
communicate  to  him  my  letters)  that  to 
endeavour  to  leflen  that  veneration  which 
is  due  to  the  religious  inftitutions  of 
a  nation,  when  they  neither  run  coun- 
ter to  any  of  the  great  lines  of  mo- 
rality, nor  oppofe  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  is  a  fort  of  zeal  which  I 
know  not  by  what  epithet  fufficiently  to 
ftigmatize:  It  is  attacking  the  ftrongeft 
hold  of  fcciety,  and  attempting  to  deftroy 
the  firmed  guard  of  human  fecurity.  Far 
am  I,  indeed,  from  thinking  there  is  no 
other  j  or  that  the  notion  of  a  moral  fenfe 
is  a  vain  and  groundlefs  hypothefis.  But 
wonderfully  limited  mufb  the  experience 
of  thofe  philofophers,  undoubtedly,  be, 
who  imagine,  that  an  implanted  love  of 
virtue  is  fufficient  to  conduct  the  genera- 
lity of  mankind  through  the  paths  of  mo- 
ral duties,  and  fuperfede  the  necefiity  of  a 
farther  and  more  powerful  guide.  A  fenfe 
of  honour,  likewife,  where  it  operates  in 
3  its 
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its  true  and  genuine  vigour,  is,  I  confefs, 
a  moft  noble  and  powerful  principle  ;  but 
far  too  refined  a  motive  of  action,  even  for 
the  more  cultivated  part  of  our  fpecies  to 
adopt  in  general :  and,  in  fact,  we  find 
it  much  oftener  profeffed  than  purfued. 
Nor  are  the  laws  of  a  community  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  all  the  retraining  pur- 
pofes  of  government  j  as  there  are  many 
moral  points,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  fe- 
cure  by  exprefs  provifions.  Human  in- 
fHtutions  can  reach  no  farther  than  to  cer- 
tain general  duties,  in  which  the  collec- 
tive welfare  of  fociety  is  more  particularly 
concerned.  Whatever  elfe  is  necefiary 
for  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  focial  inter- 
courfe,  can  be  derived  only  from  the  af- 
fiftance  of  religion  j  which  influences  the 
nicer  connections  and  dependencies  of 
mankind,  as  it  regulates  and  corrects  the 
heart.  How  many  tyrannies  may  I  exsr- 
cife  as  a  parent,  how  many  harddiips  may 
I  inflict  as  a  mafter,  if  I  take  the  fbtutes 
of  my  country  for  the  only  guides  of  my 
actions,  and  think  every  thing  lawful 
that  is  not  immediately  penal?  The 
2  truth 
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truth  is,  a  man  may  be  injured  in 
a  variety  of  inftances  far  more  atro- 
cioufly,  than  by  what  the  law  confiders 
either  as  a  fraud  or  a  robbery.  Now  in 
cafes  of  this  kind  (and  many  very  import- 
ant cafes  of  this  kind  there  are)  to  rfe- 
move  the  bars  of  religion,  is  to  throw  open 
the  gates  of  oppreffion  :  It  is  to  leave  the 
honeft,  expofed  to  the  injurious  inroads 
of  thofe  (and  they  are  far,  perhaps,  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind)  who,  tho'  they 
would  never  do  jujlice  and  love  mercy,  in 
compliance  with  the  dictates  of  nature  j 
would  fcrupuloufly  practife  both  in  obe- 
dience to  the  rules  of  revelation. 

THE  grofs  of  our  fpecies  can  never, 
indeed,  be  influenced  by  abftracl:  reafon- 
ing,  nor  captivated  by  the  naked  charms 
of  virtue  :  on  the  contrary,  nothing  feems 
more  evident  than  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  muft  be  engaged  by  fenfible  ob- 
jefts;  muft  be  wrought  upon  by  their 
hopes  and  fears.  And  this  has  been  the 
conftant  maxim  of  aH  the  celebrated  legif- 

latorfr 
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lators,  from  the  earlieft  eihbliihment  of 
government,  to  this  prefent  hour.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  none  have  contended 
more  warmly  than  the  antients  for  the 
dignity  of  human  nature;  and  the  native 
difpofition  of  the  foul  to  be  enamoured 
vrtth  the  beauty  of  virtue  :  but  it  is  equal- 
ly true,  that  none  have  more  ftrenuoufly 
inculcated  the  expediency  of  adding  the 
authority  of  religion  to  the  fuggeftions  of 
nature,  and  maintaining  a  reverence  to 
the  appointed  ceremonies  of  publick  wor_ 
{hip.  The  fentiments  of  Pythagoras  (or 
whoever  he  be  who  was  author  of  thofe 
verfes  which  pafs  under  that  philofophcr's 
name)  are  well  known  upon  this  fubject  : 

juev  Trgurct  £&;,  vepa  ag 


MANY  indeed  are  the  antient  paflages 
which  might  be  produced  in  fupport  of 
this  aiTertion,  if  it  were  necefTary  to  pro- 
duce any  paflages  of  this  kind  to  you, 
whom  1  have  fo  often  heard  contend  for 
the  fame  truth,  with  all  the  awakening 
powers  of  learning  and  eloquence.  Suffer 

me, 
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me,  however,,  for  the  benefit  of  your  ao 
quaintance,  to  remind  you  of  one  or  two4 
which  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
feen  quoted. 

L  i  v  Y  has  recorded  a  fpeech  of  Ap. 
Claudius  Craffus,  which  he  made  in  op-* 
poiltion  to  certain  demands  of  the  tri- 
bunes. That  zealous  fenator  warmly 
argues  againft  admitting  the  plebe- 
ians into  a  (hare  of  the  confular  dig- 
nity ;  from  the  power  of  taking  the  au- 
fpices  being  originally  and  folely  veiled  in 
the  patrician  order.  "  But  perhaps,  fays 
"  CrafTus,  I  (hall  be  told  that  the  peck- 
"  ing  of  a  chicken,  &c.  are  trifles  un- 
"  worthy  of  regard  :  trifling,  however,  as 
"  thefe  ceremonies  m?.y  now  be  deemed, 
"  it  was  by  the  ftrict  obiervanceof  them, 
"  that  our  anceftors  railed  this  comraon- 
cf  v/ealth  to  its  prefent  point  of  grandeur;'* 
Par  vet  )unt  b<zc :  Jed  par^a  ij'ia  non  ,con- 
tcmnendo,  mcycres  no/in  maxwiam  bard 
reffi-fecerunt.  Agreeably  to  this  principle, 
the  Roman  hiftorian  of  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, defcribes  that  moharch,  after  hav- 

VOL.  IT.  M  ing 
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Jng  killed  his  friend  Clitus,  as  confidering, 
in  his  cool  moments,  whether  the  gods 
had  not  permitted  him  to  be  guilty  of  that 
horrid  ad,  in  punimment  for  his  irreligious 
neglect  of  their  facred  rites.  And  Juve- 
nal *  imputes  the  fource  of  that  torrent 
of  vice  which  broke  in  upon  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote,  to  the  general  difbelief 
that  prevailed,  of  the  publick  doctrines  of 
their  eftablifhed  religion.  Thofe  tenets, 
he  tells  us,  that  influenced  the  glorious 
conduct  of  the  Curii,  the  Scipio's,  the  Fa- 
bricii,  and  the  Camilli,  were,  in  his  days, 
ib  totally  exploded,  as  fcarce  to  be  received 
even  by  children.  It  were  well  for  fome 
parts  of  the  chriftian  world,  if  the  fame 
obfervation  might  not  with  juftice  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  antient  Rome : 
And  I  often  reflect  upon  the  very  judi- 
cious remark  of  a  great  writer  of  the  laft 
century,  who  takes  notice,  that  "  the 
44  generality  of  Chriftendom  is  now  well- 
"  nigh  arrived  at  that  fatal  condition, 
"  which  immediately  preceded  the  de- 

*  Sat.  II.  149. 
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tc  Jdru&ion  of  the  wormip  of  the  antient 
"  world  }  \yhen  the  face  of  religion  in 
"  their  publick  artemblies,  was  quite  dif- 
«  ferent  from  that,  apprehenfion  which 
"  men  had  concerning  it  in  private." 

NOTHING,  moil  certainly,  could  lefs 
plead  the  fanction  of  reafon,  than  the  ge- 
neral rites  of  pagan  wormip.  Weak  and 
abfurd,  however,  as  they  were  in  them- 
felves,  and  indeed  in  the  eftirmtion  too 
of  all  the  wifer  fort ;  yet  the  more  think- 
ing and  judicious  part,  both  of  their  ftatef- 
men  and  philofophers,  unanimously  con- 
curred in  fupporting  them  as  facred  and 
inviolable :  well  perfuaded,  no  doubt, 
that  religion  is  the  ftrongeft  cement  in 
the  great  ftru&ure  of  moral  government, 
Farewell.  I  am,  &c. 


M  2  LET- 
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To    EUPHRONIUS. 

I  HAVE  read  the  performance  you 
communicated  to  me,  with  all  the 
attention  you  required ;  and  I  can  with 
flridl  Sincerity  apply  to  your  friend's  verfes, 
what  an  antient  lias  obferved  of  the  fame 
number  of  Spartans  who  defended  the 
paflage  of  Thermopylae;  nunquam  vidi 
pJures  trecento*  I  Never,  indeed,  was  there 
greater  energy  of  language  and  fentiment 
united  together  in  the  fame  compafs  of 
lines  :  and  it  would  be  an  injuftice  to  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  himfelf,  to  fupprefs 
fo  animated  and  fo  ufeful  a  compoiition. 

A  SATIRIST  of  true  genius,  who  is 
warmed  by  a  generous  indignation  of  vice, 
and  whofe  cenfures  are  conducted  by 
candor,  and  truth,  merits  the  applaufe 
of  every  friend  to  virtue.  He  may  be 
confidered  as  a  fort  of  fupplement  to  the 

legiilative 
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legiilative  authority  of  his  country  j  as 
afTifting;  the  unavoidable  defects  of  all  le- 

O 

gal  inftitutions  for  regulating  of  manners, 
and  ftriking  terror  even  where  the  divine 
prohibitions  themfelves  are  held  in  con- 
tempt. The  Itrongeft  defence,  perhaps, 
againft  the  inroads  of  vice,  among  the 
more  cultivated  part  of  our  fpecies,  is 
well-direded  ridicule:  They  who  fear  no- 
thing elfe,  dread  to  be  marked  out, to  .the 
contempt  and  indignation  of  the  v\iorld; 
There  is  no  fucceeding  in  the  iccret  pur- 
pofes  of  difhonefty,  without  preferving 
tome  fort  of  credit  among  mankind  ;  as 
there  cannot  exift  a  more  impotent  crea- 
ture than  a  knave  convict.  To  expofe, 
therefore,  the  falfe  preteniions  of  coun- 
terfeit virtue,  is  to  difarm  it  at  once  of 
all  power  of  mifchief,  and  to  perform 
a  publick  fervice  of  the  mod  advanta- 
geous kind,  in  which  any  man  can  em- 
ploy his  time  and  his  talents.  The  voice, 
indeed,  of  an  honed:  fatirift,  is  not  only 
beneficial  to  the  world,  as  giving  an  alarm 

M  3  againft 
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againft  the  defigns  of  an  enemy  fo  dan- 
gerous to  all  focial  intercburfe ;  but  as 
proving  likewife  the  mod  efficacious  pre- 
ventive to  others,  of  affuming  the  lame 
character  of  diftinguifhed  infamy.  Few 
are  lo  totally  vitiated,  as  to  have  abandon- 
ed all  fentimcnts  of  ftiame ;  and  when 
every  other  principle  of  integrity  is  fur- 
rendered,  we  generally  find  the  conflict 
is  ftill  maintained  in  this  lair,  poft  of  re- 
treating virtue.  In  this  view  therefore, 
it  fhould  feem,  the  function  of  a  fatirift 
may  be  juftiried,  notwithftanding  it  fhould 
be  true  (what  an  excellent  moralift  has  af- 
ferted) -that  his  chaftifements  rather  ex- 
afperate,  than  reclaim  thofe  on  whom  they 
fall.  Perhaps,  no  human  penalties  are  of 
any  .moral  advantage  to  the  criminal  him- 
felf ;  and,  the  principal  benefit  that  feems 
to  be  derived  from  civil  punifbments  of 
any  kind,  is  their  retraining  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  others. 

IT  is  not  every  arm,  however,  that  is 
qualified  to  manage  this  formidable  bow. 
The  arrows  of  fatire,  when  they  are  not 

pointed 
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pointed  by  virtue,  as  well  as  wit,  recoil 
back  upon  the  hand  that  directs  them, 
and  wound  none  but  him  from  whom 
they  proceed.  Accordingly,  Horace  refts 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  writings  of  this  fort, 
upon  the  poet's  being  Integer  Ififei  free 
himfelf  from  thofe  immoral  ftains  which 
he  points  out  in  others.  There  cannot, 
indeed,  be  a  more  odious,  nor  at  the  fame 
time  a  more  contemptible  character  than 
that  of  a  vitious  fatirift : 

%uis  ccelum  ttrris  non  mifteat  et  mare  calo^ 
Si  fur  difpliceat  Vcrri^  homicida  Miloni  ? 

Juv. 

The  moft  favourable  light  in  which  a 
cenfor  of  this  fpecies  could  poilibly  be 
viewed,  would  be  that  of  a  publick  exe- 
cutioner, who  inflicts  the  punimment  on 
others,  which  he  has  already  merited 
himfelf.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  he  is  not 
qualified  even  for  fo  wretched  an  office ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  a 
fatirift  of  known  dimonefty,  but  his  ap- 
plaufe.  Adieu. 

M  4  LET- 
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To  PALAMEDES. 

Aug.  2,   1724. 

CE  R  F,  M  o  N  Y  is  never  more  unwel- 
come, than  at  that  feafon  in  which 
you  will  probably  have  the  greateft  {hare 
of  it  j  and  as  I  ihould  be  extremely  un- 
willing to  add  to  the  number  of  thofe 
who,  in  pure  good-manners, may  interrupt 
your  enjoyments,  I  choofc  to  give  you 
my  congratulations  a  little  prematurely. 
After  the  happy  office  fhall  be  compleated, 
your  moments  will  be  too  valuable  to  be 
laid  out  in  forms ;  and  it  would  be  pay- 
ing a  compliment  with  a  very  ill  grace,  to 
draw  off  your  eyes  from  the  higheft  beau- 
ty, tho'  it  were  to  turn  them  on  the  moil 
cxquiiite  wit.  I  hope,  however,  you  will 
give  me  timely  notice  of  your  wedding 
day,  that  I  may  be  prepared  with  my 
epithalamium.  I  have  already  laid  in  half 
a  dozen  deities  extremely  proper  for  the 

occafiqn, 
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occafion,  and  have  even  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  in  my  firft  fimile.  But  I  am  fome- 
what  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed,  not  being 
able  to  determine  whether  your  future 
bride  is  moft  like  Venus  or  Hebe.  That 
fhe  refembles  both,  is  univerfally  agreed, 
I  find,  by  thofe  who  have  feen  her.  But 
it  would  be  offending,  you  know,  againft 
all  the  rules  of  poetical  juftice,  if  I  fhould 
only  fay  fhe  is  as  handfome  as  fhe  is 
young,  when  after  all,  perhaps,  the  truth 
may  be,  that  (he  has  even  more  beauty 
than  youth.  In  the  mean  while,  I  am 
turning  over  all  the  tender  compliments 
that  love  has  infpired,  from  the  Lefbia 
of  Catullus  to  the  Chloe  of  Prior,  and 
hope  to  gather  fuch  a  collection  of  flow- 
ers as  may  not  be  unworthy  of  entering 
into  a  garland  compofed  for  your  Stella. 
But  before  you  introduce  me  as  a 
poet ;  let  me  be  recommended  to  her  by 
a  much  better  title,  and  allure  her  that  I 
am  your,  6cc. 


LET- 
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LETTER    LX1X. 
To  PA  L  E  M  o  N. 

May  29,  1718. 

IE  s  T  E  E  M  your  letters  in  the  number 
of  my  moft  valuable  poffeffions,  and 
prefer  ve  them  as  fo  many  prophetical  leaves 
upon  which  the  fate  of  our  diftrafted 
nation  is  infcribed.  But  in  exchange  for 
the  maxims  of  a  patriot,  I  can  only  fend 
you  the  reveries  of  a  reclufe,  and  give 
you  the  Jlones  of  the  brock  for  the  gold  of 
Ophir.  Never  indeed,  Palemon,  was 
there  a  commerce  more  unequal,  than 
that  wherein  you  are  contented  to  engage 
with  me  j  and  I  could  fcarce  anfwer  it 
to  my  confcience  to  continue  a  traffick, 
where  the  whole  benefit  accrues  fingly  to 
myfelf ;  did  I  not  know  that  to  confer 
without  the  poflibility  of  an  advantage,  is 
the  moft  pleafing  exercife  of  generofity. 
I  will  venture  then  to  make  ufe  of  a  pri- 
vilege which  I  have  long  enjoyed  ;  as  I 
well  know  you  love  to  mix  the  meditations 
3  °f 
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of  the  philofopher  with  the  reflections  of 
the  ftatefmen,  and  can  turn  with  equal 
relifh  from  the  politicks  of  Tacitus,  to  the 
morals  of  Seneca. 

I  WAS  in  my  garden  this  morning 
fomewhat  earlier  than  ufual,  when  the 
iun,  as  Milton  defcribes  him, 

With  wheels  yet  bovring  o'er  the  ocean  brim 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray. 

There  is  fomething  in  the  opening  of 
the  dawn  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  that 
enlivens  the  mind  with  a  fort  of  chearful 
ferioufnefs,  and  fills  it  with  a  certain  calm 
rapture  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  its  exift- 
ence.  For  my  own  part  at  leaft,  the  rif- 
ing  of  the  fun  has  the  fame  effect  on 
me,  as  it  is  faid  to  have  had  on  the  ce- 
lebrated ftatue  of  Aiemnon  :  and  I  never 
obferve  that  glorious  luminary  breaking 
out  upon  me,  that  I  do  not  find  myfelf 
harmonized  for  the  whole  day. 

WHILST  I  was  enjoying  the  frefli- 
nefs  and  tranquillity  of  this  early  feafon, 

and 
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and  confidering  the  many  reafons  I  had 
to  join  in  offering  up  that  morning  incenfe, 
which  the  poet  I  jufl  now  mentioned,  re- 
prefents  as  particularly  arifing  at  this  hour 
from  the  earth's  great  altar  -,  I  could  not 
but  efteem  it  as  a  principal  bleffing,  that 
I  was  entering  upon  a  new  day  with  health 
and  fpirits.  To  awake  with  recruited  vi- 
gour for  the  tranfadions  of  life,  is  a  mer- 
cy fo  generally  difpenfed,  that  it  paffes, 
like  other  the  ordinary  bounties  of  provi- 
dence, without  making  its  due  impreffion. 
Yet  were  one  never  to  rife  under  thcfe 
happy  circwii (lances,  without  reflecting 
what  numbers  there  are,  who  (to  ufe  the 
language  of  the  moil  pathetick  of  authors) 
when  they  faid  my  bed  fliall  comfort  me, 
m\  couch  Jhall  eaff  my  complaint,  were,  like 
him,  full  cf  tojjings  to  and  fro,  unto  the 
dawning  of  the  da\\  or  feared  li'ith  dreams 
and  terrified  thro'  vifions— Were  one  to 
coniider,  I  fay,  how  many  pafs  their  nights 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  diilurbed  imagina- 
tion, or  all  the  wakefulnefs  of  real  pains, 
one  could  not  find  one's  felf  exempt  from 
fuch  uneafy  (lumbers  or  fuch  terrible  vi- 
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gils,  without  double  fatisfaclion  and  gra- 
titude. There  is  nothing,  indeed,  contri- 
butes more  to  render  a  man  contented 
with  that  draught  of  life  which  is  poured 
out  to  himfelf,  than  thus  to  reflect  on 
thofe  more  bitter  ingredients,  which  are 
fometimes  mingled  in  the  cup  of  others. 

I  N  purfuing  the  fame  vein  of  thought, 
I  could  not  but  congratulate  myfelf,  that 
I  had  no  part  in  that  turbulent  drama, 
which  was  going  to  be  re-acled  upon  the 
great  ftage  of  the  world  ;  and  rejoiced  that 
it  was  my  fortune  to  ftand  a  diftant  and 
unengaged  fpeclator  of  thofe  feveral  cha- 
racters that  would  fhortly  jBll  the  icene. 
This  fuggefted  to  rny  remembrance  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  Roman  tragick  poet,  where  he 
defcribes  the  various  purfuits  of  rhe  bufy 
and  ambitious  world,  in  very  juft  and  live- 
ly colours : 

lEefuperlos  aditus  regum 
Durafquejores,  expert  fomnly 
Co/if:  Hie  nulh fine beatus 
Componit  opes,  gazis  inhians, 

Et 
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Et  conge jlo  pauper  in  auro  eft. 
Ilium  populi  favor  attonitum, 
Fluftuque  magis  mobile  vu/gust 
Aura  tumidum  tollit  inani. 
Hie  clamofi  rabiofafori 
Jurgia  vendens  improbus,  iras 
Et  verba  heat. 

and  I  could  not  forbear  faying  to  myfelf 
in  the  language  of  the  fame  author, 

—  me  mea  tetfus 

Lare  fecreto  tutoque  tegat! 

Yet  this  circumftance,  which  your  friend 
confiders  as  fo  valuable  a  privilege,  has 
been  efteemed  by  others  as  the  moft  fe- 
vere  of  affliclions.  The  celebrated  count 
de  Bufly  Rabutin  has  written  a  little  trea- 
tife,  wherein,  after  having  fhewn  that 
the  greateft  men  upon  the  ftage  of  the 
world  are  generally  the  moft  unhappy  ; 
he  clofes  the  account  by  producing  him- 
felf  as  an  inftance  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  been  advancing.  But  can  you 
guefs,  Palemon,  what  this  terrible  difafter 
was,  which  thus  entitled  him  to  a  rank 

in 
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in  the  number  of  thefe  unfortunate  he- 
roes ?  He  had  compofed,  it  feems,  certain 
fatirical  pieces  which  gave  offence  to 
Louis  the  XI  Vth  j  for  which  reafon  that 
monarch  banim'd  him  from  the  flavery 
and  dependance  of  a  court,  to  live  in  eafe 
and  freedom  at  his  country  houfe.  But 
the  world  had  taken  too  ftrong  pofTeffion 
of  his  heart,  to  fuffer  him  to  leave  even 
the  worft  part  of  it  without  reluctance ; 
and,  like  the  patriarch's  wife,  he  looked 
back  with  regret  upon  the  fcene  from 
which  he  was  kindly  driven,  tho'  there 
was  nothing  in  the  profpeft  but  flames. 
Adieu.  I  am,  &c. 


LET- 
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To    EUPHRONIUS. 

Aug.  20,  1722. 

SURELY,  Euphronius,  the  fpirit  of 
criticifm  has  flrangely  poffefled  you. 
How  elfe  could  you  be  willing  to  ftep 
aiide  fo  often  from  the  amufements  of  the 
gayeft  fcenes,  in  order  to  examine  with 
me  certain  beauties,  far  other  than  thofe 
which  at  prefent,  it  might  be  imagined, 
would  wholly  engage  your  attention  ? 
Who,  indeed,  that  fees  my  friend  over- 
night fupporting  the  vivacity  of  the  moft 
fprightly  afTemblies,  would  expect  to  find 
him  the  next  morning  gravely  poring 
over  antiquated  Greek,  and  weighing  the 
merits  of  antient  and  modern  geniufes  ? 
But  I  have  long  admired  you  as  an  ele- 
gant Spectator  J or marum,  in  every  fenfe  of 
the  expreffion  j  and  you  can  turn,  I  know, 
from  the  charms  of  beauty  to  thofe  of 

Wit, 
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wit,  ham  the  fame  refinement  of  taftc 
and  rapture.  I  may  venture,  there- 
fore, to  refume  our  critical  correfpond- 
ence  without  the  form  of  an  apology; 
as  it  is  the  fingular  character  of  Eu- 
phronius,  to  reconcile  the  philofopher 
with  the  man  of  the  world,  and  judi- 
cioufly  divide  his  hours  between  action 
and  retirement. 

WHAT  has  been  faid  of  a  celebrated 
French  tranflator,  may  with  equal  juftice 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Pope,  "  that  it  is  doubt- 
"  ful  whether  the  dead  or  the  living  are 
<c  moft  obliged  to  him."  His  tranflations 
of  his  Homer,  imitations  of  Horace, 
have  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Englim  reader,  two  the  mofl  conli- 
derable  authors  in  all  antiquity;  as  in- 
deed they  are  equal  to  the  credit  of  fo 
many  original  works.  A  man  muft 
have  a  very  confiderable  fhare  of  the  dif- 
ferent fpirit  which  diflinguimes  thofe 
moft  admirable  of  poets,  who  is  capable 
of  reprefenting  in  his  own  language,  fo 

VOL.  II.  N  '  trat 
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true  an  image  of  their  refpe&ive  manners* 
If  we  look  no  farther  than  thefe  works 
themfelves,  without  confidering  them 
with  refpeft  to  any  attempts  of  the  fame 
nature  which  have  been  made  by  others, 
we  (hall  have  fufficient  reafon  to  efteem 
them  for  their  own  intrinfick  merit.  But 
how  will  this  uncommon  genius  rife  in  our 
admiration,  when  we  compare  his  clafll- 
cal  tranflations  with  thofe  limilar  perform- 
ances, which  have  employed  fome  of  the 
moft  celebrated  of  our  poets  ?  I  have  lately 
been  turning  over  the  Iliad  with  this 
view  j  and,  perhaps,  it  will  be  no  unen- 
tertaining  amufement  to  you,  to  examine 
the  feveral  copies  which  I  have  collected 
of  the  original,  as  taken  by  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  our  Englifh  matters. 
To  fmgle  them  out  for  this  purpofe  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  particular 
books,  or  paffages,  upon  which  they  have 
refpedtively  exercifed  their  pencils,  the 
pretenfions  of  Mr.  Tickel  iland  firfl  to 
be  examined. 

THE 
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THE  action  of  the  Iliad  opens,  you 
know,  with  the  fpeech  of  Chryfes,  whofe 
daughter  having  been  taken  captive  by 
the  Grecians,  was  allotted  to  Agamemnon* 
This  venerable  priefl  of  Apollo  is  repre- 
fented  as  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  Gre- 
cian chiefs,  in  the  following  pathetick 
fimplicity  of  eloquence  : 


,    TO, 


ft* 


.  \J. 

Great  Atreus*  fons,  and  warlike  Greece, 

attend. 

So  may  tti  immortal  gods  your  cauje  defend, 
So  may  you  Priam  &  lojty  bulwarks  burn, 
And  rich  in  gather  dfyoih  to  Greece  return  , 
As,  for  thefe  gijts,  my  daughter  you  bejlow, 
And  revrence  due  to  great  Apollo  flew, 
Jove's  favrite  offspring,  terrible  in  war, 
Who  fends  hisfiafts  unerring  frcm  afar. 

TICKEL. 

N  2  That 
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That  affedting  tendernefs  of  the  father 
which  Homer  has  mark'd  out  by  the  me- 
lancholy flow  of  the  line,  as  well  as  by  the 
endearing  exprefTion  of, 

Heti^et  <5s  pot  XvrouTt  <piA»jv  — — 

is  entirely  loft  by  Mr.  Tickel.  When 
Chryfes  coldly  mentions  his  daughter, 
without  a  tingle  epithet  of  concern  or  af- 
fection, he  feems  much  too  indifferent 
himfelf  to  move  the  audience  in  his  fa- 
vour. But  the  whole  palfage,  as  it  flands 
in  Mr.  Pope's  Iliad,  is  in  general  ani- 
mated with  a  far  more  lively  fpirit  of  po- 
etry. Who  can  obferve  the  moving  pofture 
of  fupplication  in  which  he  has  drawn 
the  venerable  old  prieft,  ftretching  out  his 
arms  in  all  the  affecting  warmth  of  in- 
treaty,  without  maring  in  his  diftrefs  and 
melting  into  pity  ? 

Te  kings  and  'warriors  !  may  your  vows  be 

crowridy 
And  'Troys  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the 

ground: 

May  Jove  re/lore  you  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  Jkore  : 

But 
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But  oh!  relieve  a  wretched  parent*  Spain, 
And  give  Chryfe'is  to  thefe  arms  again. 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prefects  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus  ^fon  of  Jove. 

POPE. 

The  infinuation  with  which  Chryfes  clofes 
his  fpeech,  that  the  Grecians  muft  expect 
the  indignation  of  Apollo  would  purfue 
them,  if  they  rejected  the  petition  of  his 
prieft,  is  happily  intimated  by  a  fingle 
epithet  : 

And  dread  avenging  Phoebus 

whereas  the  other  tranflator  takes  the  com- 
pafs  of  three  lines,  to  exprefs  the  fame 
thought  lefs  firongly. 

WHEN  the  heralds  are  fent  by  Aga- 
memnon to  Achilles,  in  order  to  demand 
Brifeis  j  that  chief  is  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with  her  :  and  accordingly  directs 
Patroclus  to  deliver  up  that  contefted 
beauty,  into  their  hands  : 


e 
Ex  (Tfltya^E  x\i<rivi<; 

N 
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H  ^'  c4£xtf<r'  rt/ttcfr  rc*(T;  ^uyj;  fc^v  —          I.  345* 

The  beauty  of  Chryfeis,  as  defcribed  in 
thefe  lines,  together  with  the  reluctance 
with  which  (he  is  here  reprefented  as 
forced  from  her  lord,  cannot  but  touch 
the  reader  in  a  very  fenfible  manner.  Mr. 
Tickel,  however,  has  debafed  this  affecting 
pidlure,  by  the  moft  unpoetical  and  fami- 
liar diftion.  I  will  not  delay  you  with 
making  my  objections  in  form  to  his  lan- 
guage j  but  have  diftinguifhed  the  ex- 
ceptionable expreffions,  in  the  lines  them- 
felves  : 

—Patroclus  his  dear  friend  oblig'd, 
And  umer'd  in  the  lovely  'weeping  maid, 
Sore  figh'd  (he,  as  the  heralds  took  her  hand, 
And  ojt  look'd  back  flow-moving  o'er  the 
Jlrand.  TICKEL. 

Our  Britifh  Homer  has  reftored  this 
piece,  to  its  original  grace  and  delicacy  : 

fatroclus  now  tW  unwilling  beauty  brought: 
jSbe,  infoft  Jorrows,  and  in  fenfire  thought  y 

Pajfd 
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Pafsdfilent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand, 
And  oft  look'd  back  few-  moving  o'er  the 
Jlrand.  POPE. 

THE  tumultuous  behaviour  of  Achilles, 
as  defcribed  by  Homer  in  the  lines  imme- 
diately following,  afford  a  very  pleafing 
and  natural  contrail:  to  the  more  com- 
pofed  and  lilent  forrow  of  Brifeis.  The 
poet  reprefents  that  hero  as  fuddenly  rum- 
ing  out  from  his  tent,  and  flying  to  the 
fea-fhore,  where  he  gives  vent  to  his  in- 
dignation ;  and  in  bitternefs  of  foul  com- 
plains to  Thetis,  not  only  of  the  dimonour 
brought  upon  him  by  Agamemnon,  but 
of  the  injustice  even  of  Jupiter  himfelf  : 


Xictcu  «c, 
opoav  ZTTI  OIVOTTO,  7T6y]ov* 


&c.  I.  348. 

Mr.  Tickel  in  rendering  the  fenfe  of  thefe 
lines,  has  rifen  into  a  fomewhat  higher 
flight  of  poetry  than  ufual.  However,  you 
will  obferve  his  expreffion  in  one  or  two 
N  4  places 
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places  is  exceedingly  languid  and  profaical; 
as  the  epithet  which  he  has  given  tQ  the 
waves,  is  highly  injudicious.  Curling  bil- 
lows might  be  very  proper  in  defcribing  a 
calm,  but  fuggefts  too  pleafmg  an  image 
to  be  applied  to  the  ocean  when  repre- 
fented  as  black  with  farms. 

rfhe  widow  d  hero,  when  the  fair  was  gone, 
Far  from  his  friends  fate  battid  in  tears^ 

alone. 

On  the  cold  beach  he  fate,  and  fa' d  his  eyes 
Where  black  withjiorms  the  curling  billows 

rife. 

And  as  the  fea  wide-rolling  befurvefd, 
With  out-faetch'd  arms  to  his  fond  mother 

pray'd.  TICKEL. 

Mr.  Pope  has  opened  the  thought  in  thele. 
lines  with  great  dignity  of  numbers, 
and  exquifite  propriety  of  imagination; 
as  the  additional  circum fiances  which  he 
has  thrown  in,  are  fo  many  beautiful  im- 
provements upon  his  author : 

Not  fo  his  lofs  the  farce  Achilles  bore  : 
But  fad  retiring  to  the  founding  fiore, 

O'er 
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O'er  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hungy 
*That  kindred  deep  from  which  his  mother 

jprung  : 

'Then  bath'd  in  tears  of  anger  and  difdain, 
Thus  loud  lamented  to  theftermy  main.  POP  E  . 

APOLLO  having  fent  a  plague  among 
the  Grecians,  in  refentraent  of  the  injury 
done  to  his  prieft  Chryfes  by  detaining 
his  daughter  j  Agamemnon  con  fen  ts  that 
Chryfeis  fhall  be  reftored.  Accordingly, 
a  Ihip  is  fitted  out  under  the  command  of 
Ulyffes,  who  is  employed  to  conduct  the 
damfel  to  her  father.  That  hero  and  his 
companions  being  arrived  at  Chryfa,  the 
place  to  which  they  were  bound,  deliver 
up  their  charge  ;  and  having  performed  a 
facrifice  to  Apollo,  fet  fail  early  the  next 
morning  for  the  Grecian  camp.  Upon 
this  occafion  Homer  exhibits  to  us  a  moil 
beautiful  fea-piece  ; 


A»j  wre  Koif 
-  <f  r,(> 
-nr  exeir  avufavjo  [islet  <?Qalw 

ATTOAA^ 

Oi 
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O;  $  't 
Ev 


H  <5"  g; 

I.  475. 

If  there  is  any  paflage  throughout  Mr. 
Tickel's  tranflation  of  this  book,  which 
has  the  leaft  pretence  to  (land  in  compe- 
tition with  Mr.  Pope's  verfionj  it  is  un- 
doubtedly that  which  correfponds  with 
the  Greek  lines  juft  now  quoted.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  inftance  of  great  partiality 
not  to  acknowledge,  they  breathe  the  true 
fpirit  of  poetry  j  and  I  muft  own  myfelf 
at  a  lofs  which  to  prefer  upon  the  whole  : 
tho'  I  think  Mr.  Pope  is  evidently  fupe- 
rior  to  his  rival,  in  his  manner  of  opening 
the  defcription  : 

At  evning  thro  thejhore  difpen'd  theyjleep, 
HufKd  by  the  dijlant  roarings  of  the  deep. 
When  now,  afcending  from  thejhades  of  night 
Aurora  glow'd  in  all  her  rofy  light, 
The  daughter  of  the  dawn  :  t  ti  awaken  d  crew 
Back  to  the  Greeks  encamp'd  their  courfe  re- 
new. 
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^he  breezes  Jrejhen  :  for  with  friendly  gales 
Apollo  Jwell' d  their  wide-dijlended  Jails : 
Cleft  by  the  rapid  prow  the  waves  divide, 
And  in  hoarfe  murmurs  break  on  either  fide. 

TICKEL. 


night :  the  chiefs  bejide  their  vejfellie, 
Tillrofy  morn  had  pur  pled  o'er  the  Jky  : 
T^hen  launch,  and  hoife  the  majl;  indulgent 

gales, 

Supply  d  by  Phoebus,  fill  thefwelling  fails ; 
^Tbe  milk-white  canvas  bellying  as  they  blow, 
*fhe  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below  : 
Above  the  bounding  billows  fwi ft  they  flew t 
&c.  POPE. 

TH E RE  is  fomething  wonderfully  pleaf- 
ing  in  that  judicious  paufe,  which  Mr. 
Pope  has  placed  at  the  beginning  of  thefe 
lines.  It  neceffarily  awakens  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  and  gives  a  much 
greater  air  of  folemnity  to  the  fcene,  than 
if  the  circumftance  of  the  time  had  been 
lefs  diftin&ly  pointed  out,  and  blended, 
as  in  Mr.  Tickel's  tranflation,  with  the 
reft  of  the  defer iption. 

HOMER 
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HOMER  has  been  celebrated  by  anti- 
quity, for  thofe  fublime  images  of  the  fu- 
preme  being  which  he  fo  often  raifes  in 
the  Iliad.  It  is  Macrobius,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  who  informs  us,  that  Phidias 
being  afk'd  from  whence  he  took  the  idea 
of  his  celebrated  ftatue  of  Olympian  Ju- 
piter, acknowledged  that  he  had  heated 
his  imagination  by  the  following  lines  : 


H,  icctt  xvccvt*i<riv  ITT  o^^utri  vtvirt 
S'ctyt,  %tx.ercti  MTt 
a.9otvct,7tio'  ftvya 


iw.  1.  528. 

But  wiiatever  magnificence  of  imagery 
Phidias  might  difcover  in  the  original  ; 
the  Englim  reader  will  fcarce,  I  imagine, 
conceive  any  thing  very  grand  and  fub- 
lime from  the  following  copy  : 

tfhisfaid,  his  kingly  brow  the  fire  inclirid, 
The  large  black  curls  fell  awful  from  behind 
rfhickjfoadowing  the  ftern  forehead  of  t  he  god: 
Olympus  trembled  at  th'  almighty  nod. 

TICKEL. 

That 
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That  our  modern  flatuaries,  however,  may 
not  have  an  excufe  for  burlefquing  the  fi- 
gure of  the  great  father  of  gods  and 
men,  for  want  of  the  benefit  of  fo  ani- 
mating a  model j  Mr.  Pope  has  preferved 
it  to  them  in  all  its  original  majefty  : 

Hejpoke,  and  awful  bends  his  fable  brows; 
Shakes  his  ambro/ial  curls  and  gives  the  nod-, 
The  ft  amp  of  'fate ',  andfantfion  of  the  god: 
High  keavn  with  trembling  the  dread Jignal 

took, 
And  all  Ofympus  to  the  centre flmk.  Po  P  E  . 

I  TOOK  occaflon  in  a  former  letter,  to 
make  fome  exceptions  to  a  pafiage  or  two 
in  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 
as  tranflated  by  your  favourite  poet.  I  (hall 
now  produce  a  few  lines  from  the  fame 
beautiful  epifode  for  another  purpofe,  and 
in  order  to  (hew,  with  how  much  more  ma- 
fterly  a  hand  even  than  Dryden  himfelf, 
our  great  improver  of  Englifh  poetry  has 
worked  upon  the  fame  fubjecl. 

As  Andromache  is  going  to  the  tower 
of  Ilion,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 

field 
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field  of  battle,  Hector  meets  her,  toge- 
ther with  her  fon  the  young  Aftyanax,  at 
the  Scaean  gate.  The  circumftances  of 
this  fudden  interview  are  finely  imagined. 
Hector  in  the  firfl  tranfport  of  his  joy  is 
unable  to  utter  a  fingle  word,  at  the  fame 
time  that  Andromache  tenderly  embracing 
his  hands,  burfts  out  into  a  flood  of 
tears  : 

HTOI  o  utv  p&$tj<riv  dav  eg  •sraiSu,  ftenrif 

Avfyopax,* 

Ei/7'  tx,£p  ci 


VI.  404. 

Dryden  has  tranflated  this  paflage  with 
a  cold  and  unpoetical  fidelity  to  the 
mere  letter  of  the  original  : 

Heftor  beheld  him  with  a  filent  fmile, 
His  tender  wife  flood  weeping  by  the  while, 
Prefid  in  her  own  his  warlike  hand  Jhe  took, 
Thenfgtfd,  and  thus  prophetically  fpoke. 

DRYDEN. 

But  Pope  has  judicioufly  taken  a  larg- 
er compafs,  and  by  heightening  the  piece 

with 
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with  a  few  additional  touches,  has 
wrought  it  up  in  all  the  affecting  fpirit  of 
tendernefs  and  poetry  : 

Silent  the  warrior  fmil'd,  and  pleas'  d  rejign*  d 
1b  tender  pajfions  all  bis  mighty  mind  : 
His  beauteous  princefe  cajl  a  mournful  look, 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejeffed  fpoke  j 
Her  bofom  laboured  with  a  boding  Jigh, 
And  the  big  tear  flood  trembling  in  her  eye. 

POPE. 

Andromache  afterwards  endeavours  to 
perfuade  Hector  to  take  upon  himfelf  the 
defence  of  the  city,  and  not  hazard  a  life 
fo  important,  (he  tells  him,  to  herfclf  and 
his  fon,  in  the  more  dangerous  action  of 
the  field: 


T»jv  8'c 

H  KM  spot  TrtJe  -sretvlet  jW6A«,  yuwtr  ctAAa 

otivug 

Atkofjtai  TguasKoti  T(>uct,cicig 
Awe,  KO 

VI.  440, 

To  whom  the  noble  Hettor  thus  reply  d  : 
*That  and  the  rejl  are  in  my  daily  care  ; 
Eutjhouldljhun  the  dangers  of  the  <war, 

With 
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With  f corn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my 

pains, 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  fiveeping 

trains : 

The  Grecian  fwords  and  lances  I  can  bear  : 
But  lofs  of  honour  is  my  only  care.  DR  v  D  . 

Nothing  can  be  more  flat  and  unanimated 
than  thofe  lines.  One  may  fay  upon 
this  occafion,  what  Dryden  himfclf,  I 
remember,  fomewhere  obferves,  that  a 
good  poet  is  no  more  like  himfelf  in  a 
dull  tranflation,  than  his  dead  carcafe 
would  be  to  his  living  body.  To  catch 
indeed  the  foul  of  our  Grecian  bard,  and 
breathe  his  fpirit  into  an  Englifn  verfion, 
feems  to  have  been  a  privilege  referved 
folely  for  Pope : 

The  chief  reply  d:  Tba  t  pojl  fiall  be  my  care  • 
Nor  that  alone,  but  all  the  'works  of 'war. 
How  would  the  fons  of  Troy,  in  arms  re- 

nowrid, 
And  Troys  proud  dames,  whofe  garments 

/weep  the  ground, 

Attaint  the  lujlre  of  my  former  name, 
Should  Hector  bafely  quit  the  felds  of  fame  ? 

POPE. 
IN 
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IN  the  farther  profecation  of  this  epi- 
fode,  Hector  prophefies  his  own  death, 
and  the  deftruftion  of  Troy  j  to  which 
he  adds,  that  Andromache  mould  be  led 
captive  into  Argos,  where,  among  other 
difgraceful  offices,  which  he  particularly 
enumerates,  (he  mould  be  employed,  he 
tells  her,  in  the  fervile  tafk  of  drawing 
water.  The  different  manner  in  which 
this  lafl  ciicumftance  is  exprefied  by  our 
two  Englim  poets,  will  afford  the  itrong- 
eft  inftance,  how  much  additional  force 
the  fame  thought  will  receive  from  a  more 
graceful  turh  of  phrafe : 

Or  from  deep  ive/ls  the  living  ft;  cam  to  take^ 
AiuF  oh  thy  weary  faulders  bring  it  back. 

DRYDEN. 

•  . or  bring 

'The  weight  of  waters  fromHypet  ias  fbring. 

POPE. 

IT  is  in  certain  peculiar  turns  of  dicYion, 
that  the  language  of  poetry  is  principally 
diftinguifhed   from  that  of  profe  j  as  in- 
deed the  fame  words  are,  in  general,  com- 
VOL.  II.  O  mon 
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mon  to  them  both.  It  is  in  a  tarn  of 
this  kind,  that  the  beauty  of  the  laft  quoted 
line  confifts.  For  the  whole  grace  of  the 
exprefiion  would  vanifh,  if,  inftead  of  the 
two  fubftantives  which  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verfe,  the  poet  had  em- 
ployed the  more  common  fyntax  of  a 
fubftantive  with  its  adjedive. 

WHEN  this  faithful  pair  have  taken 
their  final  adieu  of  each  other;  Hector 
returns  to  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  difconfolate  Andromache 
joins  her  maidens  in  the  palace.  Homer 
defcribes  this  circumflance  in  the  follow- 
ing tender  manner  : 


,  Ttjciv    e  yoov  7rota"iri<Tiv 
A*  ^*£V  iTii  £uav  yoov  Ex/o^t  u  tvi  CIKU.  VI.  494* 

I  will  make  no  remarks  upon  the  different 
fuccefs  of  our  two  celebrated  poets  in 

tranflating 
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tranflating  this  pafTage,  but  after  having 
laid  both  before  you,  leave  their  ver- 
iions  to  fpeak  for  themfelves.  The  truth 
is,  the  difparhy  between  them  is  much 
too  vifible  to  require  any  comment  to 
render  it  more  obfervable  : 

At  this  for  new  replies  he  didnotftay, 
But  lac'd  his  crefted  helm,  andjirode  away. 
His  lovely  confort  to  her  koufe  return  d, 
And  looking  often  back,  infilence  mourn  d: 
Home  whenjhe  came  herfecret  woejhe  ventst 
And 'Jills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments. 
Thoje  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  rejlore, 
And  Heftor,  yet  alive ,  as  dead  deplore. 

DRYDEN. 

Thus  having  f aid,  the  glorious  chief  rejumes 
His  towry  helmet !,  black  withfiadingplumes. 
His  princejs  parts  with  a  prophet ickfigh, 
Unwilling  partst  and  oft  reverts  her  eye 
That  ft  r  earn' d  at  evrylook:  then  moving flow , 
Sought  her  own  palace.,  a?id  indulged  her  woe, 
There  Awhile  her  tears  deplor'd  the  godlike  man, 
tfbro'  all  the  train  thejcjt  infcftion  ran  ; 
O  2  Tbe 
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'The  pious  maids  their  mingled  jbrrow  Jhed, 
And  mourn  the  living  Hctfor  as  the  dead. 

POPE. 

As  I  purpofe  to  follow  Mr.  Pope  thro* 
thofe  feveral  parts  of  the  Iliad,  where  any 
of  our  diftinguiflied  poets  have  gone  be- 
fore him  j  I  mult  lead  you  en  till  we 
come  to  the  fpeech  of  Sarpedon  to  Glau- 
cus,  in  the  Xllh  Book. 

,  THJ  (5*;  vui 


rg, 
Ev  Avx.tr/  , 


JCaAcv, 

Tea  vuv  %(>ii  AVZIOKTI  ^tera 


rig  a'  GiTrq  Awtcav 
Ov  pay  assists  Avziyv  xa]  xM,o:gjt]r 


Oivov  T'g^cttTov,  (Jt,iXir$&A'  rtAA'  ttocf.  Kcti  ig 

«  Aoxioxr;  f&eja  Tr^ctrrc.a-i  pufyofjilt. 
et  IJLZV  ya,(>  TroASjMCj/  •zs'f^/  rovde  (pu- 


re 

#76   KW  CtUTGf  &l  'STQUTUO't  pCtXGlpW, 
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XII.  310. 

THIS  fpirited  fpeech  has  been  tranflated 
by  the  famous  author  of  Cooper's  Hill  : 


Abvue  the  red  why  is  our  pomp 
Oitrfocks,  our  herds,  and  our  pojjejfhns  more? 
Why  all  the  tributes  land  and  fea  affords  , 
Heap'd  in  great  chargers,  load  our  junip- 

tuoui  boards  ? 
Our  cbearful  guejh   caroufe  the  fparkling 

tears, 
Of  the  rich  grape^   nvhiljl  nnifick  charms 

their  ears. 

Why  as  ive  pafs  do  thofe  on  Xantfxis'  fare 
As  gods  behold  z/j,  and  as  gods  adore  ? 
But  that,  as  'well  in  danger  as  degree, 
We  jlandthefirjl:-  that,  <iuben  ourLyciamjee 
Our  brave  examples,  they  admiring  fay  , 
Behold  our  gallant  leaders  !  Theje  are  they 
Dejerve  their  greatnejl,  andnncn^oydjland-, 
Since  what  they  a5l  tranfcends  what  they. 

command, 

O  3  Could 
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Could  tbe  declining  of  this  fate ,  oh !  friend^ 

Our  date  to  immortality  extend, 

Or  if  death  fought  not  them,  ivhofeek  not 

death, 
Would  I  advance?  or  JJjould  my  vainer 

breath 

With  fuch  a  glorious  folly  thee  infpire  ? 
Butfmce  with  fortune  nature  does  confpire  ; 
Since  age,  difeaje,  orfome  lefs  noble  end, 
T'ho'  not  lejs  certain,  does  our  days  attend -9 
Since  'tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 
A  thoufand  'ways,  the  noblejlpath  we'll  tread; 
And  bravely  on,  till  they  or  we,  or  all 
A  common  facrifice  to  honour  fall. 

DENHAM. 

Mr.  POPE  pafles  fo  high  an  encomium 
on  thefe  lines,  as  to  aflure  us,  that  if  his 
tranflation  of  the  fame  paflage  has  any 
fpirit,  it  is  in  fome  degree  due  to  them. 
It  is  certain  they  have  great  merit,  con- 
fidering  the  ftate  of  our  Englifh  verifi- 
cation when  Denham  flourished :  but  they 
will  by  no  means  fupport  Mr.  Pope's 
compliment,  any  more  than  they  will 
bear  to  ftand  in  competition  with  his 

numbers. 
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numbers.  And  I  dare  fay  you  will  join 
with  me  in  the  fame  opinion,  when  you 
confider  the  following  verlion  of  this  ani- 
mated fpeech : 

Why  boaji  we,  Glaucus,  our  extended  reign, 
Where  Xanthus Jlr -earns  enrich  the  Lye  Jan 

plain  ? 
Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful 

field, 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purpled  harveji 

yield? 

Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nettar  crown  d-, 
Our  feafts  enhancd  with  mufick's  fprightly 

found? 
Why  on  the  (e  fares  are  we  with  joy  Jur- 

vefd, 

Admird  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obefd  ? 
Unlefs  great  aft sfuperior  merit  prove, 
And  vindicate  the  bounteous  pow'rs  above ; 
That  when  with  wondering  eyes  our  martiJ 

bands 

Behold  our  deeds  tranjcending  our  commands, 
Such,  they  may  cry,  deferve  the  fov  reign 

tlate, 
Whom  thofe  that  envy  dare  not  imitate. 

O  4  Could 
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Could  nil  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claim  no  lefs  the  J earful  than  the 

brave, 

For  lujl  ofjame  IJkould  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields  >  nor  urge  thy  foul  to  war. 
Butjince,  alas !  ignoble  age  muft  come, 
Dijeafe  and  dtatb's  inexorable  doom  -, 
*fhe  life,  which  others  pay,  let  us  bejtow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  ice  to  nature  owe; 
Brave  tbo  we  fall,  and  honour  d  if  we  live % 
Or  let  us  glory  gainy  or  glory  give  ! 

POPE. 

IF  any  thing  can  be  juftly  objected  to 
this  tranflation,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  in  one 
or  two  places  it  is  too  diffufed  and  defcri- 
ptive  for  that  agitation  in  which  it  was 
ipoken.  In  general,  however,  one  may 
venture  to  afTert,  that  it  is  warmed  with 
the  fame  ardour  of  poetry  and  heroifm 
that  glows  in  the  original ;  as  thole  feve- 
ral  thoughts,  which  Mr.  Pope  has  inter- 
mixed of  his  own,  naturally  aiife  out  of 
the  femiments  of  his  author,  and  are  per- 
fedly  conformable  to  the  character  and 
eircumftances  of  the  fpeaker. 

I  SHALJ, 
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I  SHALL  clofe  this  review,  with  Mr. 
Congreve  ;  who  has  tranflated  the  pe- 
tition of  Priam  to  Achilles  for  the  body 
of  his  fon  Hector,  together  with  the  la- 
mentations of  Andromache,  Hecuba,  and 
Helen. 

HOMER  reprefents  the  unfortunate 
king  of  Troy,  as  entering  unobferved  into 
the  tent  of  Achilles  j  and  illuftrates  the 
furprize  which  arofe  in  that  chief  and  his 
attendants,  upon  their  firfl  difcovery  of 
Priam,  by  the  following  limile  : 


09  £W 

ra  xctTctKieivcti;  aAAcv  t£iKe]o 
Av$oo<;  eg  cttyvux, 


iVj  lo 

XXIV.  480. 

No  THING  can  be  more  languid  and 
inelegant,  than  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
greve has  rendered  this  paflage  : 

But  as  a  wretch  ivho  has  a  murder  done, 
And  feeking  refuge  does  from  jujtice  run  ; 

Entring 
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Entringfome  houfe,  in  hajle,  'where  bes  un- 
known, 

Creates  amazement  in  the  lookers  on : 
So  did  Achilles  gaze,  furpriz'd  to  fee 
The  godlike  Priam's  royal  mifery.  CON G. 

But  Pope  has  rais'd  the  fame  thought  with 
his  ufual  grace  and  fpirit : 

As  when  a  wretch,who,  confeious  of  his  crime, 
Pur  fit' d for  murder  fies  his  native  clime, 
y*ift  gains  fome  frontier,  breathlefs,  pale, 

amazd  ! 

All  gaze,  all  wonder :  thus  Achilles  gaz*d. 

POPE. 

THE  fpeech  of  Priam  is  wonderfully 
pathetick  and  affecting.  He  tells  Achilles, 
that  out  of  fifty  fons,  he  had  one  only 
remaining;  and  of  him  he  was  now  un- 
happily bereaved,  by  his  fword.  He  con- 
jures him  by  his  tendernefs  for  his  own 
father  to  commiferate  the  moft  wretched 
of  parents,  who  by  an  uncommon  feve- 
rity  of  fate,  was  thus  obliged  to  kifs  thofe 
hands  which  were  imbrued  in  the  blood 
of  his  children : 

TU 
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—  T2  vuv  «ve%  ixava  v^otg 
Aviroftevog  'zrayt  <raa,  tyegu  o  C/LTTI 
AAAct  ud&o  $£*£,  A^;X«y,  &UTOV 

alks'  syu 
a  ',  ot  XTTU  rig  £7r%Qovio$  fyoros 


501. 

THESE  moving  lines  Mr.  Congreve 
has  debafed  into  the  loweft  and  moft  un- 
afFed:ing  profe  : 

For  bis  fake  only  hither  am  I  come  ; 

Rich  gijts  2  bring,  and  wealth,  an  endlefs 

fum-y 

All  to  redeem  that  fatal  prize  you  ivon, 
A  ivorthlejs  ranfomfor  fo  brave  a  /on, 
Fear  thejuft  gods,  Achilles,  and  'on  me 
With  pity  look,  think  you  your  father  fee  : 
Such  as  I  am,  he  is;  alone  in  this, 
I  can  no  equal  have  in  miferies  ; 
Of  all  mankind  moft  wretched  and  forlorn, 
Bowd  with  Juch  weight  as  never  has  been 

borne  ; 

Reduced  to  kneel  and  pray  to  you,  from  whom 
if  be  ff  ring  and  four  ce  ofallmyforrows  come; 

With 
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With  gifts  to  court  mine  and  my  country's. 

bane, 
And  kifs  thofe  hands  which  have  my  children 

Jlain.  CON  GR  EVE. 

Nothing  could  compenfate  the  trouble  of 
labouring  through  thefe  heavy  and  tafte- 
lefs  rhimes,  but  the  pleafure  of  being  re- 
lieved at  the  end  of  them  with  a  more 
lively  profpect  of  poetry  : 

For  him  thro'  hojlile  camps  I  bent  my  way. 
For  him  thus  proftrate  at  thy  feet  I  lay  j 
Large  gifts  proportioned  to  thy  wrath  I  bear ; 
O  hear  the  <wr  etched,  and  the  gcds  revere* 
Think  of  thy  father,,  and  this  face  behold* 
See  him  in  me,  as  hetylefs  and  as  old  ! 
fho  net  jo  wretched :  there  he  yields  to  me3 
^hejirft  of  men  in  foreign  mifery; 
T'husjorcd  to  kneel,  thusgrov'lingto  embrace 
^hefcourge  and  ruin  of  my  realm  and  race : 
Suppliant  my  childrens  murd'rer  to  implore^ 
Aid  kifs  thofe  ha?ids  yet  reeking  with  their 
gore.  POPE. 

ACHILLES  having  at  length  confented 
to  reftore  the  dead  body  of  Hedor,  Priam 
conducts  it  to  his  palace.  It  is  there 

placed 
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placed  in  funeral  pomp,  at  the  fame  time 
that  mournful  dirges  are  fung  over  the 
corpfe,  intermingled  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Helen: 


rov 


Oi  [MV  a£  tQgyvtoVj  tin 

*  7I9- 

There  is  fomething  extremely  folemn  and 
affeding,  in  Homer's  defcription  of  this 
fcene  of  for  row  :  a  tranflator,  who  was 
touch'd  with  the  leaft  fpark  of  poetry, 
could  not,  one  mould  imagine,  but  rife 
beyond  himfelf,  in  copying  after  fo  noble 
an  original.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
able  to  elevate  Mr.  Congreve  above  his 
ufual  fiatnefs  of  numbers  : 

—  —  then  laid 

With  care  the  body  on  a  fumptitous  bed, 
And  round  about  were  Jkilful  finger  splac'd, 
Who  wept  andfigh'd^  andin  fad  notes  exprefs'd 
"Their  moan  :  All  in  a  chorus  did  agree 
Of  univerjal,  mournful  harmony. 

CONGREVE. 
IT 
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IT  would  be  the  higheft  injuftice  to 
the  following  lines  to  quote  them  in  op- 
pofition  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Congreve  :  I 
produce  them,  as  marked  with  a  vein  of 
poetry  much  fuperior  even  to  the  ori- 
ginal : 

'They  weep,  and  place  him  on  a  bed  of  flat  e. 

A  melancholy  choir  attend  around 

With  plaintive  Jigbs,  and  mufick' s  fokmn 

found  : 

Alternately  theyjing,  alternate  flow 
*£h 'obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe ; 
While  deeper  farrows  groan  from  each  full 

hearty 
And  nature fpeaks  at  evry  paufe  of  art. 

POPE. 

THUS,  Euphronius,  I  have  brought  be- 
fore you  fome  of  the  moft  renowned  of 
our  Britifh  bards,  contending,  as  it  jfrere, 
for  the  prize  of  poetry  :  And  there  can 
be  no  debate  to  whom  it  juftly  belongs. 
Mr.  Pope  feems,  indeed,  to  have  raifed 
our  numbers  to  the  higheft  poflible  per- 
fection 
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fe<5lion  of  ftrength  and  harmony :  and,  I 
fear,  all  the  praife  that  the  beft  fucceed- 
ing  poets  can  expedl,  as  to  their  verfifi- 
cation,  will  be,  that  they  have  happily 
imitated  his  manner.  Farewell.  I  am, 
&c. 
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To  the  fame. 

July  17,  1730. 

IF  the  temper  and  turn  of  Timanthes 
had  not  long  prepared  me  for  what 
has  happened,  I  mould  have  received 
your  account  of  his  death  with  more  fur- 
prize  :  but  I  fufpe&ed  from  our  earlier! 
acquaintance,  that  his  fentiments  and  dif- 
pofition  would  lead  him  into  a  fatiety  of 
life,  much  fooner  than  nature  would  pro- 
bably carry  him  to  the  end  of  it.  When 
unfettled  principles  fall  in  with  a  confti- 
tutional  gloominefs  of  mind,  it  is  no  won- 
der the  tcedium  vita  fhould  gain  daily 
ftrength,  till  it  pufhes  a  man  to  feek  re- 
lief againft  this  moft  defperate  of  all  dif- 
tempers,  from  the  point  of  a  fword,  or 
the  bottom  of  a  river. 

BUT  to  learn  to  accommodate  our  tafte 
to  that  portion  of  happinefs  which  provi- 
dence has  fet  before  us,  is  of  all  the  lef- 

fons 
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Tons  of  philofophy  furely  the  moft  necef- 
ifary.  High  and  exquifite  gratifications 
are  hot  confident  with  the  appointed  mea- 
Fures  of  humanity :  and,  perhaps,  if  we 
would  fully  enjoy  the  reli(h  of  our  being, 
we  mould  rather  confider  the  miferies  we 
efcape,  than  too  nicely  examine  the  intrin- 
fick  worth  of  the  happinefs  we  poffefs. 
It  is,  at  leaft,  the  bufinefs  of  true  wif- 
dom  to  bring  together  every  circumftance, 
which  may  light  up  a  flame  of  chearful- 
nefs  in  the  mind :  and  tho'  \ve  muft  be 
infenfible  if  it  mould  perpetually  burn 
with  the  fame  unvaried  biightnefs  j  yet 
prudence  mould  preferve  it  as  a  facred  fire, 
which  is  never  to  be  totally  extinguiihed. 

I  AM  perfuaded  this  difguft  of  life,  is 
frequently  indulged  out  of  a  principle  of 
mere  vanity.  It  is  eftcemed  as  a  mark 
of  uncommon  refinement;  and  as  placing 
a  man  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  fpe- 
cies,  to  feem  fuperior  to  the  vulgar  feelings 
of  happinefs.  True  good-fei:fe,  how- 
ever, moft  certainly  confifts,  not  in  de~ 
fpifing,  but  in  managing,  our  ftock  of  life 
to  the  beft  advantage ;  as  a  chearful  ac>i 

VOL.  II.  P  quiefcenee 
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quiefcence  in  the  meafures  of  providence, 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  a  well- 
coriftituted  mind.  Self-wearinefs  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  ever  attends  folly  j  and  to 
contemn  our  being,  is  the  greateft,  nnd 
indeed  the  peculiar,  infirmity  of  human 
nature.  It  is  a  noble  Tentiment  which 
Tully  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  in 
his  treatife  upon  old  age :  Non  lubet  mibi 
(fays  that  venerable  Roman)  depkrare  vi- 
tam,  quod  nndti^  et  it  dctfi,  frspe  fecenmt ; 
neque  me  vixifle  pcenitet  •:  quoniam  ita  vixi, 
ut  nonjrujlra  me  natum  exijlimem* 

'  IT  is  in  the  power,  indeed,  of  but  a 
very  fmall  proportion  of  mankind,  to  adfc 
the  fame  glorious  part  that  afforded  fuch 
high  fatisfadion  to  this  diftinguimed  pa- 
triot :  but  the  number  is  yet  far  more  in- 
confiderable  of  thofe,  who  cannot,  in 
any  ftation,  fecure  to  themfelves  a  fuffi- 
cient  fund  of  complacency  to  render  life 
juftly  valuable.  Who  is  it  that  is  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  higheft  of  all 
gratifications,  thole  of  the  generous  af- 
fedlions  -3  and  that  cannot  provide  for  his 
4  k 
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own  happinefs  by  contributing  fomething 
to  the  welfare  of  others  ?  As  this  difeafe 
of  the  mind  generally  breaks  out  with 
moft  violence  in  thofe,  who  are  fuppofed 
to  be  endowed  with  a  greater  delicacy  of 
tafte  and  reafon,  than  is  the  ufual  allot- 
ment of  their  fellow  creatures ;  one  may 
afk  them,  whether  there  is  any  fatiety  in 
the  purfuits  of  ufeful  knowledge  r  or,  if 
one  can  ever  be  weary  of  benefiting  man- 
kind ?  Will  not  the  fine  arts  fupply  a 
lafting  feaft  to  the  mind  ?  Or  can  there 
be  wanting  a  pleafurable  employment,  fo 
long  as  there  remains  even  one  advanta- 
geous truth  to  be  difcovered  or  confirmed  ? 
To  complain  that  life  has  no  joys,  while 
there  is  a  fmgle  creature  whom  we  can  re- 
lieve by  our  bounty,  aflift  by  our  counfels, 
or  enliven  by  our  prefence,  is  to  lament 
the  lols  of  that  which  we  pcffefs,  and  is 
juft  as  rational  as  to  die  of  thirft  with  the 
cup  in  our  hands.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
when  a  man  is  fettled  into  a  habit  of  re- 
ceiving all  his  pleafures  from  the  mere 
felfifh  indulgencies ;  he  wears  out  of  his 
mind  the  relifh  of  every  nobler  enjoy- 
P  2  ment, 
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ment,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  powers 
of  the  fenfual  kind  are  growing  more 
languid  by  each  repetition.  It  is  no  won- 
der therefore  he  mould  fill  up  the  meafure 
of  his  gratifications,  long  before  he  has 
compleated  the  circle  of  his  duration ;  and 
either  wretchedly  fit  down  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  difcontent,  or  rafhly  throw 
them  up  in  defpair.  Farewell.  I  am,  &e. 


LET- 
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To    TlMOC  LEA. 

Oft.  i,  1719. 

CERTAINLY,  Timoclea,  you  have 
a  paffion  for  the  marvellous  be- 
yond all  power  of  gratification.  There 
is  not  an  adventurer  throughout  the  whole 
regions  of  chevalry,  with  whom  you  are 
unacquainted  -y  and  have  wander'd  thro' 
more  folios  than  would  furnifh  a  decent 
library.  Mine,  at  leaft,  you  have  totally 
exhaufted,  and  have  fo  cleared  my  (helves 
of  knights-errant,  that  I  have  not  a  firigle 
hero  remaining  that  ever  was  regaled  in 
bower  or  hall.  But  tho'  you  have  drained 
me  of  my  whole  ftock  of  romance,  I  am 
not  entirely  unprovided  for  your  entertain- 
ment ;  and  have  enclofed  a  little  Grecian 
fable  for  your  amufement,  which  was  lately 
tranfmitted  to  me  by  one  of  my  friends. 
He  difcovered  it  among  fome  old  manu- 
P  3  fcripts, 
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fcripts,  which  have  been  long,  it  feems, 
in  the  poiTefllon  of  his  family :  and  if  you 
will  rely  upon  his  judgment,  it  is  a  tranfla- 
tion  by  Spenfer's  own  hand.  There  was  a 
fhort  dedication  affixed  to  it,  infcribedTo  the 
moft  vertuotis  and  beautiful  lad\\  the  Lady 
Carnv.  But  this,  my  correfpondent  tells 
me,  is  entirely  devoured  by  the  rats : 

O  !  may  they  ne'er  again  digcfi 

The  horrors  of  Jo  fad  a  feaft.     PR  i  o  R . 

They  have  fpared,  however,  the  date, 
which  appears  to  be  September  15915  as 
the  initial  letters  E.  S.  fubfcribed  at  the 
bottom,  are  dill,  it  feeins,  perfectly  legible. 

THIS  is  all  the  hiftory  I  have  to  give 
you  of  the  following  piece :  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  which  I  leave  to  be  fettled  between 
my  friend  and  the  criticks,  and  am,  £cc. 


The 


The  Transformation  of 
L  Y  C  O  N  and  EUPHORMIUS. 


I. 

EEMnot,  ye  plaintive  crew,  that  fiifftr 


Ne  Ibou,  O  man  !  who  deal*  ft  the  tort,  mifween 
The  equat  gods,  who  beav'n'sjKy-mavJicns  throng^ 

(Though  viewlefs  to  the  eyne  they  diflantfheen^) 

Spectators  recklefs  of  our  actions  been. 
Turning  the  volumes  of  grave  fages  old, 

Where  auncient  faws  in  fable  may  be  feen, 
This  truth  I  fond  in  paynim  tale  enroll*  d  j 
Which  for  enf  ample  drad  my  mufe  Jh  all  here  unfold. 

II. 

What  time  Arcadia's  flowret  v  attics  fan?  d9 
Pelafgus,  jirft  of  monarcbs  old,  obey'd, 

There  wound  a  wight,  and  Lycon  was  he  nam'u, 
Unovfd  by  conference,  of  no  gods  afraid^ 
Nejuftice  ruFd  his  heart,  ne  mercy  fwafd. 

Some  held  him  kin  to  that  abhorred  race 

Which  heatfns  high  tow'rs  with  mad  etnprize 
a/afd; 

And  fame  his  cruel  lynage  did  y  trace 
From  fell  E,rynnisjoin\i  in  Pluto's  dire  embrace. 

P  4  III.  But 
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III. 

But  be,  perdy,  far  other  tale  did  feign, 

And  claim  d  alliaunce  with  tbefifters  nine  5 

And  deem  *dbiinfelf(wbat  deems  not  pride  fo  vain?} 
The  peerlefs  paragon  of  wit  divine^ 
Vaunting  that  etfry  foe  jhould  rue  its  tine. 

Right  doughty  wight!  yet,  footh^  withouten  fmart  % 
All  pew  rlefs  fell  the  lofelsjbafts  malign  : 

*Tis  venue's  arm  to  wield  wit's  beav'nly  dart^ 
Pqin!  its  kefn  barb  withforce^  and  fend  it  to  the  heart. 

IV. 

One  only  impe  he  had,  Paslora  hight^         [gyg  * 
Whofe  fweet  amen  aunce  pleased  eacbjhepberd's 

Tet  pleas*d  Jhe  not  bafe  Ly con's  evil  fpright, 
Tbo'  blame  in  her  not  malice  mot  en  *fpy, 
Clear i  without  fpot,  as  fummer's  doudlefsjky. 

Hencepoefs  ftign*d>  Lycean  Pan  arrayed 
In  Lycons  form,  evflam'd  with  pqffuw  higb^ 

Deceivd  her  mother  in  the  covert  glade ; 

from  the  ftol'n  embrace yfyrong  the  heavenly 
maid. 

V. 

tfbus  fabling  they :  mean  while  the  damfd  fair 
A  fbepherd youth  remark' d,  as  o'er  the  plain* 
She  deffy  pafd  elong  fo  debonair  : 

e  aj  one  of  Dian'-s  cbofen  train. 

Full 
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Full  many  a  fond  excufe  be  knew  to  feign^ 
In  five et  converfe  to  while  with  her  the  day, 

"Till  love  unwares  his  heedlefs  heart  did  gain. 
Nor  dempt  he,  fimple  wight^  no  mortal  may 
The  blinded  God  once harbour *d*when  he  lift  ..fore fay* 

VI. 

Now  much  be  meditates  if  yet  to  fpeak^ 

And  now  refolves  his  pajffion  to  conceal: 
But  fare ',  quoth  be,  my  feely  heart  will  break 

If  aye  I  fmother  what  I  aye  muft  feel. 

At  length  by  hope  emboldened  to  reveal^ 
The  lab' ring  fecret  dropped  from  bis  tong. 

Whiles  frequent fingults  checked  his  fait  ring  tale9 
In modeft  wife  her  head  Paftora  hong: 
For  never  maid  more  chafte  infpiredjhepherd's  fong. 

\  VII. 

What  needs  me  to  recount  in  long  detail^ 

The  tender  parley  which  thefe  lemans  held : 
How  oft  he  vow'd  his  love  her  ne*erJhouldfail-9 

How  oft  the  fir  earn  from  forth  her  eyne  out- 
well'd, 

Doubting  if  conftancyyet  ever  dwell* d 
In  heart  of  youthful  wight :  fuffice  to  know^ 

Each  riftng  doubt  he  in  her  bofome  queWd. 
So  parted  they,  more  blithfome  both,  I  trow : 
for  rankling  love  conceal'd,  mefeems,  is  deadly  wotl 

VIII.  Eftjoon* 
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VIII. 

Eftfoon*  to  Lycon,  fwift  the  youth  did  fan ', 

(  Lagg'd  ever  youth  whenCupid  itrg'd  bis  way?} 
^nd  fir  aight  his  gmtle  pu-rpcfc  did  declare, 

Andfooth  the  mount1  naunce  of  his  herds  difplay. 

Ne  Lye  on  meant  bis.  -fait  en  to  fore  fay : 
"  Be  thine,  Pajlora  (quoth  the  tnajkerjly) 

"  And  twice  two  tbonfand  /beep  her  dow*r 

Jhallpay." 
Beat  then  the  lover's  heart  with  joyaunce  high  \ 

Ne  dempt  that  aught  his  blifs  could  now  betray^ 
4^e  guefs'd  that  foul  deceit  in  Lyccft's  bofome  lay. 

IX. 

So  forth  he  y ode  to  feek  his  retfrendftre  5 
(The  good  Euphormius  Jhepherds  him  did  call) 

How  fweet  Paftora  did  bis  bofome  fire, 

Her  worth,  her  promised  flocks,  he  tolden  all- 
*c  Ah!  nere,  my  fon^  let  Lycon  tbee  enthrall, 

( Reply9 dt he  f age,  in  wife  experience  old,) 
"  Smooth  is  his  tong,  but  full  of  guile  withal, 

"  In  promife  faithlefs,  and  in  vaunting  bold : 
"  Ne  ever  lamb  of  bis  will  bleat  within  thy  fold'9 

X. 

With  words  prophetick  thus  Euphormius  fpake : 
And  f aft  confirmed  what  wifdom  thus  foreiold* 

TiCd  many  a  mean  devife  did  Lycon  make, 

The  hoped  day  offpoufal  to  with- bold,  [fas  old, 
Fronting  new  trains  when  nought  mote  ferve 

Natb'Iefs 
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Natb'Iefs  he  vow'd,  Cyllene,  cloud-topt  bill, 

Should fooner  down  the  lowly  delve  be  rolfd, 
'Then  he  his  flighted promife  nould fulfill : 
But  when,  per  dy,  or  inhere ',  the  caitive  fayen  nill. 

XI. 

Whiles  this  the  tedious  funs  had  journey*  dround^ 
Ne  ought  mote  now  the  lovers  hearts  divide^ 
Ne  truft  was  there ,  ne  truth  in  Lycon  found; 
1  The  maid  with  matron  Juno  for  her  guide , 

The  youth  by  Concord  led,  in  fecret  hfd 
¥0  Hymen*  s  facred  fane:  The honeft deed    [ty*d. 
Each  god  approved,  and  clofe  the  bands  were 
CerteSy  till  happier  moments  foould  fucceed, 
Jfoprying  eyne  they  weened  their  emprize  mote  areed. 

XII, 

But  prying  eyne  of  Lycon  'twas  in  vain, 

(Right  praftick  in  difguife)  to  hope  beware. 
He  trac9  d  their. cover  tfieps  to  Hymen's  fane, 

And  joy*  d  to  find  them  in  his  long-laid  fnarc. 
Jttgates,  in  femblaunt  ire,  he  'gan  to  fwear, 

And  roar  en  loud  as  in  difpleafaunce  high  2 
Then  out  he  hurlen  forth  his  daughter  fair, 

Forlore,  the  houfelefs  child  of  mifery, 
Expos' d  to  killing  cold,  and  pinching  penury. 

XIII. 
Ah  !  whither  now  Jhall  fad  P aft ora  wend, 

To  want  abandoned  and  by  wrongs  oppreft  ? 
Whojhall  the  wretched  out- caft's  teen  befriend? 

Lives  mercy  then,  if  not  in  parents,  breajl  ? 

Tes, 
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Tes,  MERCY  lives,  the  gentle  goddefs  Weft, 

At  Jove's  right  band,  to  Jove  for  ever  dear, 
dye  at  his  feetflje  pleads  the  caufe  dijlreft, 

'To  forrow's  plaints  fie  turns  his  equal  ear, 
And  wafts  to  heaven  sflar-throne  fair  vertufsjt- 
lent  tear. 

XIV. 

<?was  SHE  that  bade  Euphormius  quell  each 
thought, 

Tbaf  well  mote  rife  to  check  his  gen'rous  aid. 
Thohigb  the  torts  whichLycon  him  had  wrought, 

Tbo*  few  the.  flocks  his  humble  paftures  fed ; 
When,  as  he  learn' d  Paftora's  haplefs  fled, 

His  breaft  humane  with  wonted  pity  flows. 
He  ofd  his  gates,  the  naked  exile  led 

Beneath  his  roof;  a  decent  drapet  throws 
O*er  her  cold  limbs,  andfooths  her  ttndefcrved  woes. 

XV, 

Now  loud  tongifd  rumour  bruited  round  the  tale  : 

Iffaftonedfivains  uneath  could  credence  give* 
*Tbat  in  Arcadia  s  unambitious  vale, 

Afaytor  falfe  as  Lycon  e*er  did  Hue. 
"But  Jove  (who  in  high  heav'n  does  mortals 

And  ev'ry  deed  in  golden  ballance  weighs) 
<£o  earth  his  flaming  chare  t  baden  drive, 

And  down  defcends,  enwrapt  inpeerlefs  blaze, 
To  deal  forth  guerdon  meet  to  good  and  evil  ways. 

XVI, 
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XVI. 

Where  Eurymantbtts,  cr own* d  with  many  a  wcoct^ 
His  ftherjlream  through  dafy*d  vales  dees  leadt 
Stretch* don  theflow*ry  marge,  in  recklefs  mood. 
Proud  Lycon  fought  by  charm  of  jocund  reed 
*To  lull  the  dire  remorfe  of  tcrtiotts  deed. 

Himjove  accofts,  in  retfrend  femblaunce  digbt 
I  Of  good  Eupbormius,  and  *gan  mild  areed 
Of  compact  oft  confirm*  d,  of  fay  y plight ^ 
Of  nature's  tender  tye,  cf  f acred  rule  of  rigbf. 

XVII. 

With  lofty  eyne,  half  loth  to  looke  fo  low, 

Him  Lycon  view'dj  and  'witbfwol'nfurquedry 
'Can  rudely  treat  his  J "acred  eld :  IVToen  now 

Forth  flood  the  god  ccnfeft  that  rules  the  fey* 
In  fudden  Jheen  of  drad  divinity  :  [/aid* 

u  And  know,  falfe  manj*  the  lord  of  thunders 
"  Not  mobferrfd  by  heav'n's  alLperfent  eye 

ct  Thy  cruel  deeds :  nor  /hall  be  unappay*d : 
«« Co!  be  in  form  thatbeji  befeems  thy  thews, array*  d,*\ 

XVIII. 

JFbiles  yet  befpake,  tb*affrayed  trembling  wight 
Tranfmew'dto  blatant  beafl,  with  hideous  howl 

Rujh*d  headlong  forth,  in  wdl-defer-jed  plight  * 
Mid* ft  dragons ,  minotaurs,  an 

A  wolf  in  form  as  erjt  a  wolfinfouU 
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To  Pholo'e\  for  eft  wild^  he  hy'd  away, 
The  horrid  haunt  of  favage  monfters  foul. 
There  helplefs  innocence  is  ft  ill  his  prey, 
Thief  of  the  bleating  fold,  andjhepherd's  diredifmay. 

XIX. 

Tho  Jove  to  good  Euphormius*  cot  did  wend> 

Where  peaceful  dwelt  the  man  of  vertue  high, 
Each  Jhepberd's  praife  and  eke  each  Jhepherd's 

In  ev'ry  afl  effweet  humanity.  [friend^ 

Him  Jove  approaching  in  mild  majefty. 

Greeted  all  hail !  than  bade  him  join  the  throng 
Of  glifrand  lights  that  gild  the  glowing  Jky. 

There  Jhepherds  nightly  view  his  orb  yhong* 
Where  bright  be  Jhines  eter»e,  the  bright  eft  Jlars 
among. 


LET- 
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To     CLYTANDER. 

February  8,  1719*. 

IF  there  was  any  thing  in  my  former 
letter  inconfiftent  with  that  efteem 
which  is  juftly  due  to  the  antients,  I  de- 
fire  to  retract  it  in  this;  and  difavow every 
exprerhon  which  might  feem  to  give  pre- 
cedency to  the  moderns  in  works  of  ge- 
nius. I  am  fo  far  indeed  from  enter- 
taining the  fentiments  you  impute  to 
me;  that  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  that  fuperiority  which  is  fo  vi- 
fible  in  the  compofitions  of  their  poets : 
and  have  frequently  afilgned  their  religion 
as  in  the  number  of  thofe  caufes,  which 
probably  concurred  to  give  them  this  re- 
markable preheminence.  That  enthufiafm 
which  is  fo  effential  to  every  true  artift  in 
the  poetical  way,  was  confiderably  height- 
ened and  enflamed  by  the  whole  turn  of 
their  facred  doctrines;  and  the  fancied 

pretence 
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prefence  of  their  Mufes  had  almoft  as  won- 
derful an  effect  upon  their  thoughts  and 
language,  as  if  they  had  been  really  and 
divinely  infpired.  Whilft  all  nature  was 
fuppofed  to  fwarm  With  divinities,  and 
every  oak  and  fountain  was  believed  to  be 
the  refidence  of  fome  prefiding  deity  j 
what  wonder  if  the  poet  was  animated  by 
the  imagined  influence  of  fuch  exalted  fo- 
ciety,  and  found  himfelf  traniported  be- 
yond the  ordinary  limits  of  fober  huma- 
nity ?  The  mind  when  attended  only  by 
mere  mortals  of  fuperior  powers,  is  ob- 
ferved  to  rile  in  her  ftrength;  and  her  fa- 
culties open  and  enlarge  themfelves  when 
(he  a&s  in  the  view  of  thofe,  for  whom 
(lie  has  conceived  a  more  than  common 
reverence.  But  when  the  force  of  fuper- 
fiition  moves  in  concert  with  the  powers 
of  imagination,  and  genius  is  enfiamed 
by  devotion,  poetry  muft  mine  out  in  all 
her  brighteft  perfection  and  fplendon 

WHATEVER  therefore  the  philofb- 
pher  might  think  of  the  religion  of  his 
country  j  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  poet 

to 
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to  be  thoroughly  orthodox.  If  he  gave 
up  his  creed,  he  muft  renounce  his  num- 
bers; and  there  could  be  no  infpiration 
where  there  were  no  Mufes.  This  is  fo 
true,  that  it  is  in  compolitions  of  the  po- 
etical kind  alone,  that  the  antients  feem 
to  have  the  principal  advantage  over  the 
moderns :  in  every  other  fpecies  of  wri- 
ting one  might  venture  perhaps  to  aflert, 
that  thefe  latter  ages  have,  at  leaft,  equalled 
them.  When  I  fay  fo,  I  do  not  confine 
myfelf  to  the  productions  of  our  own  na- 
tion, but  comprehend  likewife  thofe  of 
our  neighbours :  and  with  that  extent 
the  obfervation  will  pofiibly  hold  true, 
even  without  an  exception  in  favour  of 
hiflory  and  oratory. 

BUT  whatever  may  with  juftice  be  de- 
termined concerning  that  queftion  j  it  is 
certain,  at  leaft,  that  the  practice  of  all 
fucceeding  poets  confirms  the  notion  for 
which  I  arn  principally  contending.  Tho* 
the  altars  of  paganifm  have  many  ages 
fmce  been  thrown  down,  and  groves  are 
no  longer  facred  ;  yet  the  language  of  the 

VOL.  II.  Q^  poets 
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poets  has  not  changed  with  die  religion 
of  the  times,  but  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  ftill  adored  in  modern  verfe.  Is 
not  this  a  confeflion,  that  fancy  is  enli- 
vened by  fuperftition,  and  that  the  antient 
bards  catched  their  rapture  from  the  old 
mythology  ?  I  will  own,  however,  that 
I  think  there  is  fomething  ridiculous  in 
this  unnatural  adoption,  and  that  a  mo- 
dern poet  makes  but  an  aukward  figure 
with  his  antiquated  gods.  When  the  pa- 
gan fyftem  was  fandlified  by  popular  be- 
lief, a  piece  of  machinery  of  that  kind, 
as  it  had  the  air  of  probability,  afforded 
a  very  ftriking  manner  of  celebrating  any 
remarkable  circum (lance,  or  raifing  any 
common  one.  But  now  that  this  fuper- 
flition  is  no  longer  fupported  by  vulgar 
opinion,  it  has  loft  its  principal  grace  and 
efficacy,  and  feems  to  be,  in  general,  the 
moft  cold  and  uninterefting  method  in 
which  a  poet  can  work  up  his  fentiments. 
What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  unaffect- 
ing  and  fpiritlefs  than  the  compliment 
which  Boileau  has  paid  to  Louis  the 
XIVth  on  his  famous  paflage  over  the 

Rhine  ? 
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Rhine  ?  He  reprefents  the  Naiads,  you 
may  remember,  as  alarming  the  god  of 
that  river,  with  an  account  of  the  march 
of  the  French  monarch  j  upon  which  the 
river-god  affumes  the  appearance  of  an 
old  experienced  commander,  and  flies  to 
a  Dutch  fort,  in  order  to  exhort  the  gar- 
rifon  to  fally  out  and  difpute  the  intended 
paffage.  Accordingly  they  range  them- 
felves  in  form  of  battle  with  the  Rhine 
at  their  head,  who,  after  fome  vain  efforts, 
cbferving  Mars  and  Bellona  on  the  fide  of 
the  enemy,  is  fo  terrified  with  the  view 
of  thofe  fuperior  divinities,  that  he  moft 
gallantly  runs  away,  and  leaves  the  hero 
in  quiet  pofleflion  of  his  banks.  I  know 
not  how  far  this  may  be  relimed  by 
criticks,  or  juflified  by  cuftomj  but  as 
I  am  only  mentioning  my  particular  tafte, 
I  will  acknowledge,  that  it  appears  to  me 
extremely  infipid  and  puerile. 

1  have  not  however  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  of  Typhceus  in  me,  as  to  make  war 
upon  the  gods  without  reftridion,  and 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  their  whole 

poetical 
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poetical  dominions.  To  reprefent  natural, 
moral,  or  intellectual  qualities  and  af- 
fections as  perfons,  and  appropriate  to 
them  thofe  general  emblems  by  which 
their  powers  and  properties  are  ufually  ty- 
pified in  pagan  theology,  may  be  allowed 
as  one  of  the  moft  pleafmg  and  graceful 
figures  of  poetical  rhetorick.  When  Dry- 
den  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  month  of 
May  as  to  a  perfon,  fays, 

For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours ; 

one  may  confider  him  as  fpeaking  only  in 
metaphor :  and  when  fuch  (hadowy  be- 
ings are  thus  juft  (hewn  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  immediately  withdrawn  again, 
they  certainly  have  a  very  powerful  effect. 
But  I  can  relifli  them  no  farther  than  as 
figures  only  :  when  they  are  extended  in 
any  ferious  compofition  beyond  the  limits 
of  metaphor,  and  exhibited  under  all  the 
various  a&ions  of  real  perfons ;  I  can- 
not but  confider  them  as  ib  many  ab- 
furdities  which  cuftom  has  unreafonably 
authorifed.  Thus  Spenfer,  in  one  of  his 

paftorals, 
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paflorals,  reprefents  the  god  of  love  as 
flying,  like  a  bird,  from  bough  to  bough. 
A  {hepherd,who  hears  a  ruftling  among  the 
bufhes,  fuppofes  it  to  be  fome  game,  and 
accordingly  difcharges  his  bow.  Cupid  re- 
turns the  (hot,  and  after  feveral  arrows  had 
becnmutuallyexchanged  between  them,the 
unfortunate  fwain  difcovers  whom  it  is  he 
is  contending  with  :  but  as  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  make  his  efeape,  receives  a 
defperate  wound  in  the  heel.  This  fiction 
makes  the  fubject  of'  a  very  pretty  idyl- 
Hum  in  one  of  the  Greek  poets  j  yet 
is  extremely  flat  and  difgufting  as  it 
is  adopted  by  our  Britith  bard.  And 
the  reafon  of  the  difference  is  plain :  in 
the  former  it  is  fupported  by  a  popular 
fuperflition  ;  whereas  no  ftrain  of  ima- 
gination can  give  it  the  leafi  air  of  proba- 
bility, as  it  is  worked  up  by  the  latter : 

Quodcunque  mi  hi  ofltndisfo,  incredulus  odi, 

HOR. 

I  MUST  confefs  at  the  fume  time,  that 
the  inimitable  Prior  has  introduced  this 

fabulous 
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fabulous  fcheme  with  fuch  uncommon 
grace,  and  has  paid  fo  many  genteel  com- 
pliments to  his  miftrefs  by  the  affiftance 
of  Venus  and  Cupid,  that  one  is  carried 
off  from  obferving  the  impropriety  of  this 
machinery,  by  the  pleafing  addrefs  with 
which  he  manages  it :  and  I  never-  read 
his  tender  poems  of  this  kind,  without 
applying  to  him  what  Seneca  fomewhere 
fays  upon  a  fimilar  occafion  :  Major  tile 
eft  qui  judicium  abftulit ,  quam  qui  meruit. 

To  fpeak  my  fentiments  in  one  word, 
I  would  leave  the  gods  in  full  porTeffion 
of  allegorical  and  burlefque  poems :  in 
all  others  I  would  never  fuffer  them  to 
make  their  appearance  in  perlbn  find  as 
agents,  but  to  enter  only  in  iimii-,  or 
allufion.  It  is  thus  Waller,  of  ail  our 
poets,  has  moft  happily  employed  them  : 
and  his  application  of  the  ftory  of  Daphne 
and  Apollo  will  ferve  as  an  inftance,  in 
what  manner  the  ancient  mythology  may 
be  adopted  with  the  utmoft  propriety  and 
beauty.  Adieu,  I  am,  &c. 

LET- 
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To   Ho  RTENSIUS. 

May  4,  1720. 

IF  the  ingenious  piece  you  communi- 
cated to  me,  requires  any  farther 
touches  of  your  pencil ;  I  muft  acknow* 
ledge  the  truth  to  be,  what  you  are  in- 
clined to  fufpect,  that  my  friendship 
has  impofed  upon  my  judgment.  But 
though  in  the  prefent  inftance  your  deli- 
cacy feems  far  too  refined ;  yet,  in  gene- 
ral, I  muft  agree  with  you,  that  works 
of  the  moft  permanent  kind,  are  not  the 
effects  of  a  lucky  moment,  nor  ftruck  out 
at  a  fingle  heat.  The  heft  performances, 
indeed,  have  generally  coft  the  moft  la- 
bour ;  and  that  eafe,  which  is  fo  effential 
to  fine  writing,  has  feldom  been  attained 
without  repeated  and  fevere  corrections : 
Ludentis  fpeciem  dabit  et  torquebitur,  is 
a  motto  that  may  be  applied,  I  believe, 
to  moft  fuccefsful  authors  of  genius.  With 

as 
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as  much  facility  as  the  numbers  of  the 
natural  Prior  feem  to  have  flowed  from 
him,  they  were  the  refult  (if  I  am  not 
misinformed)  of  much  application  :  and 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  undertook  to  tran- 
fcribe  one  of  the  nobleft  performances  of 
the  fineft  genius  that  this,  or  perhaps 
any  age  can  boaft,  has  often  afiured 
me,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  line,  as  it  is 
now  publifhed,  which  ftands  in  con- 
formity with  the  original  manufcript.  The 
truth  is,  every  fentiment  has  its  peculiar 
expreffion,  and  every  word  its  precife  place, 
which  do  not  always  immediately  prefent 
themfelves,  and  generally  demand  fre- 
quent trials  before  they  can  be  properly 
adjufted :  not  to  mention  the  more  im- 
portant difficulties,  which  necefTarily  occur 
in  fettling  the  plan  and  regulating  the 
higher  parts  which  compofe  the  ftructure 
of  a  finimed  work. 

THOSE  indeed,  who  know  what  pangs  it 
cofts  even  the  mofl  fertile  genius  to  be  deli- 
vered of  a  juftand  regular  production,  might 
be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  cry  out  with  the 
moil  ancient  of  authors,  Ob  !  that  mine 

fafuerfity 
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adverfary  bad  written  a  book  !  A  writer  of 
refined  tafle  has  the  continual  mortifica- 
tion to  find  himfelf  incapable  of  taking 
entire  poffeffion  of  that  ideal  beauty, 
•which  warms  and  fills  his  imagination. 
His  conceptions  ftill  rife  above  all  the 
powers  of  his  art,  and  he  can  but  faintly 
copy  out  thofe  images  of  perfection,  which 
are  imprefled  upon  his  mind.  Never  was 
any  thing,  fays  Tully,  more  beautiful 
than  the  Venus  of  Apelles,  or  the  Jove 
of  Phidias ;  yet  were  they  by  no  means 
equal  to  thofe  high  notions  of  beauty 
which  animated  the  geniufesof  thofe  won- 
derful artifts.  In  the  fame  manner,  he 
obferves,  the  great  matters  of  oratory, 
imaged  to  themfelves  a  certain  perfection 
of  eloquence,  which  they  could  only  con- 
template in  idea,  but  in  vain  attempted 
to  draw  out  in  expreffion.  Perhaps  no 
author  ever  perpetuated  his  reputation, 
who  could  write  up  to  the  full  ftandard 
of  his  own  judgment :  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  he,  who  upon  a  furvey  of  his  compo- 
iltions  can  with  entire  complacency  pro- 
nounce them  good,  will  hardly  find  the 

world 
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world  join  with  him  in  the  fame  favour- 
able fentence. 

THE  moft  judicious  of  all  poets,  the 
inimitable  Virgil,  ufed  to  refemble  his  pro- 
ductions to  thofe  of  that  animal,  who, 
agreeably  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients, 
was  fuppofed  to  bring  her  young  into  the 
world,  a  mere  rude  and  fhapelefs  mafs : 
he  was  obliged  to  retouch  them  again  and 
again,  he  acknowledged,  before  they  ac- 
quired their  proper  form  and  beauty.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  told,  that  after  having 
fpent  eleven  years  in  compofmg  his  ^Eneid, 
he  intended  to  have  fet  apart  three  more 
for  the  revifal  of  that  glorious  performance. 
But  being  prevented  by  his  laft  ficknefs 
from  giving  thofe  finishing  touches,  which 
his  exquiiite  judgment  conceived  to  be  flill 
necefTary,  he  directed  his  friends  Tticca 
and  Varius  to  burn  the  nobleft  poem  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  Roman  language. 
In  the  fame  fpirit  of  delicacy  Mr.  Dryden. 
tells  us,  that  had  he  taken  more  time  in 
tranflating  this  author,  he  might  poflibly 
have  fucceeded  better  ;  but  never,  he  af- 
2  fures 
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fares  us,  could  he  have  fucceeded  fo  well 
as  to  have  fatisfied  himfelf. 

IN  a  word,  Horteniius,  I  agree  with 
you,  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult 
than  to  fill  up  the  character  of  an  author, 
who  propofes  to  raife  a  juft  and  lafting  ad- 
miration; who  is  not  contented  with  thofe 
little  tranfient  flames  of  applaufe,  which 
attend  the  ordinary  race  of  writers,  but  con^ 
fidersonlyhowhemaymineouttopofierity; 
who  extends  his  views  beyond  the  prefent 
generation,  and  cultivates  thofe  productions 
which  are  to  flourish  in  future  ages.   What 
Sir  William  Temple  obferves  of  poetry, 
may  be  extended  to  every  other  work  where 
tafte  and  imagination  are  concerned  :    "  It 
"  requires  the  greateft  contraries  to  com- 
£C  pofe  it:  a  genius  both  penetrating  and 
11  folidi  an  expreffion  both  ftrong  andde- 
'<  licate.     There  mutt  be  a  great  agita- 
<e  tion  of  mind  to  invent,  a  great  calm  to 
<e  judge  and  correct :  there  muft  be  upon 
«  the  fame  tree,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
"  both  flower  and  fruit."     But  though  I 
know  you  would  not  value  yourfelf  upon 
any  performance,  wherein  thefe  very  op- 
polite 
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pofite  and  very  fingular  qualities  were  not 
confpicuous;  yet  I  muft  remind  you  at 
the  fame  time,  that  when  the  file  ceafes  to 
polifli,  it  muft  necefiarily  weaken.  You 
will  remember  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
medium  between  the  immoderate  caution 
of  that  orator,  who  was  three  olympiads  in 
writing  a  fingle  oration ;  and  the  ex- 
travagant expedition  of  that  poet,  whofe 
funeral  pile  was  compofed  of  his  own  num- 
berleis  productions.  Adieu.  I  am,  &c. 
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To  ORONTES. 

IT  is  with  much  pleafure  I  look  back 
upon  that  philofophical  week  which  I 
lately  enjoyed  at  ***  ;  as  there  is  no  part, 
perhaps,  of  focial  life,  which  affords  more 
real  fatisfaclion,  than  thofe  hours  which 
one  pafles  in  rational  and  unreferved  con- 
verfation.  The  free  communication  of 
fentiments  amongft  a  fet  of  ingenious  and 
{peculative  friends,  fuch  as  thofe  you 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting, 
throws  the  mind  into  the  moft  advanta- 
geous exercife,  and  fhews  the  flrength  or 
weaknefs  of  its  opinions  with  greater 
force  of  conviction,  than  any  other  method 
we  can  employ. 

THAT  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  > 
is  true  in  more  views  of  our  Ipecies  than 
one ;  and  fociety  gives  flrength  to  our 
reafon,  as  well  as  poliih  to  our  man- 
ners. The  foul,  when  left  entirely  to  her 
own  folitary  contemplations,  is  infenfibly 

drawn 
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drawn  by  a  fort  of  conftitutional 
which  generally  leads  her  opinions  to  the 
fide  of  her  inclinations.  Hence  it  is  that 
(lie  contracts  thofe  peculiarities  of  reafon- 
ing,  and  little  habits  of  thinking,  which 
fo  often  confirm  her  in  the  rnoft  fanta- 
ftical  errors.  But  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  recover  the  mind  from  this  falfe  bent, 
than  the  counter-warmth  of  impartial 
debate.  Converfation  opens  our  views, 
and  gives  our  faculties  a  more  vigorous 
play ;  it  puts  us  upon  turning  our  notions 
on  every  fide,  and  holds  them  up  to  a 
light  that  difcovers  thofe  latent  flaws, 
which  would  probably  have  lain  concealed 
in  the  gloom  of  unagitated  abftraclion. 
Accordingly  one  may  remark,  that  moft 
of  thofe  wild  doctrines,  which  have  been 
let  loofe  upon  the  world,  have  generally 
owed  their  birth  to  perfoss,  whofe  circum- 
ftances  or  difpofitions  have  given  them 
the  feweft  opportunities  of  canvaffing 
their  refpeclive  fyftems,  in  the  way  of 
free  and  friendly  debate.  Had  the  au- 
thors of  many  an  extravagant  hypothefis 
difcuffed  their  principles  in  private  circles, 

e'rc 
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ere  they  had  given  vent  to  them  in  pub- 
lick  ;  the  obfervation  of  Varro  had  never, 
perhaps,  been  made,  (or  never  at  leaft 
with  fo  much  juftice)  that  "  there  is  no 
<c  opinion  fo  abfurd,  but  has  fome  phi- 
"  lofopher  or  other  to  produce  in  its  fup- 
"  port." 

UPON  this  principle,  I  imagine,  it  is, 
that  fome  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  antiquity 
are  written  in  the  dialogue-manner.  Plato 
and  Tully,  it  mould  feem,  thought  truth 
could  never  be  examined  with  more  ad- 
vantage, than  amidft  the  amicable  oppo- 
(ition  of  well-regulated  converfe.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  fubjecls  of  a  ferious 
and  philofophical  kind  were  more  fre- 
quently the  topicks  of  Greek  and  Roman 
conventions,  than  they  are  of  ours  ;  as 
the  circumftances  of  the  world  had  not 
yet  given  occaficn  to  thofe  prudential 
reafons  which  may  now,  perhaps,  re- 
flrain  a  more  free  exchange  of  fentiments 
amongft  us.  There  was  fomething,  like- 
wife,  in  the  very  fcenes  themfelves  where 
they  ufually  afiembled,  that  almoft  un- 
avoidably 
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avoidably  turned  the  ftream  of  their  con- 
verfations  into  this  ufeful  channel.  Their 
rooms  and  gardens  were  generally  adorned, 
you  know,  with  the  ftatues  of  thegreateft 
matters  of  reafon  that  had  then  Appeared 
in  the  world ;  and  while  Socrates  or 
Ariflotle  flood  in  their  view,  it  is  no 
wonder  their  difcourfe  fell  upon  thole 
fubjeels,  which  fuch  animating  reprefenta- 
tions  would  naturally  luggeft.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  many  of  thole  an- 
tient  pieces  which  are  drawn  up  in  the 
dialogue  manner,  were  no  imaginary 
converfations  invented  by  their  authors  ; 
but  faithful  tranfcripts  from  real  life. 
And  it  is  this  circumftance,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  any  other,  which  contributes  to 
give  them  that  remarkable  advantage  over 
the  generality  of  modern  competitions, 
which  have  been  formed  upon  the  fame 
plan.  lam  fure,  at  leaft,  I  could  fcarce 
name  more  than  three  or  four  of  this 
kind  which  have  appeared  in  our  language, 
worthy  of  notice.  My  lord  Shaftefoury's 
dialogue,  entitled  The  moralifts ;  Mr  Ad- 
difon's  upon  ancient  Coins  j  Mr  Spence's 

upon 
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upon  the  Odyifey,  together  with  thofe 
of  my  very  ingenious  friend  Philemon  to 
Hydafpes  j  are,  almoft,  the  only  produc- 
tions in  this  way,  which  have  hitherto 
come  forth  among  us  with  advantage. 
Thefe,  indeed,  are  all  matter-pieces  of 
the  kind,  and  written  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
learning  and  politenefs.  The  con  verfation 
in  each  of  thefe  mofl  elegant  perform- 
ances is  conducted,  not  in  the  ufual  abfurd 
method  of  introducing  one  difputant  to 
be  tamely  illenced  by  the  other ;  but  in 
the  more  lively  dramatick  manner,  where 
a  juft  comrade  of  characters  is  preferved 
throughout,  and  where  the  feveral  fpeak- 
crs  fupport  their  refpective  fentiments 
with  all  the  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  a  well- 
bred  oppofuion. 

BUT  of  all  the  con  verfation- pieces, 
whether  antient  or  modern,  either  of  the 
moral  or  polite  kind,  I  know  not  one 
which  is  more  elegantly  written,  than  the 
little  anonymous  dialogue  concerning  the 
rife  and  decline  of  Eloquence  among  the 
Romans.  I  call  it  anonymous,  thof  I 

VOL.  II.  R  am 
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am  fenfible  it  has  been  afcribed,  net 
only  to  Tacitus  and  Quinctilian,  but  even 
to  Suetonius.  The  reafons,  however, which 
the  criticks  have  refpedlively  produced  are 
fo  exceedingly  precarious  and  inconclufive, 
that  one  muft  have  a  very  extraordinary 
fhare  of  claffical  faith  indeed,  to  receive 
it  as  the  performance  of  any  of  thofe  ce- 
lebrated writers.  It  is  evidently,  howe- 
ever,  a  compofition  of  that  period 
in  which  they  flourished ;  and,  if  I 
were  difpofed  to  indulge  a  conjecture,  I 
fhould  be  inclined  to  give  it  to  the  younger 
Pliny.  It  exacUy  coincides  with  his  age  -t 
it  is  addrefled  to  one  of  his  particular 
friends  and  correfpondents  ;  it  is  marked 
with  fome  fimilar  expreffions  and  fenti- 
ments.  But,  as  arguments  of  this  kind 
are  always  more  impofing  than  folid,  I 
recommend  it  to  you  as  a  piece,  concern- 
ing the  author  of  which,  nothing  fatisfac- 
tory  can  be  collected.  This  I  may  one 
day  or  other,  perhaps,  attempt  to  prove 
in  form,  as  I  have  amufed  myfelf  with 
giving  it  an  Englifh  drefs.  In  the  mean 

time 
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time  I  have  endofed  my  tranflationin  this 
packet ;  not  only  with  a  view  to  your 
fentiments,  but  in  return  to  your  favour. 
I  was  perfuaded  I  could  not  make  you  a 
better  acknowledgment  for  the  pleafure  of 
that  converfation  which  I  lately  partici- 
pated through  your  means,  than  by  intro- 
ducing you  to  one,  which  (if  my  copy  is 
not  extremely  injurious  to  its  original)  I 
am  fure  you  cannot  attend  to,  without 
equal  entertainment  and  advantage.  Adieu. 
lam,  &c. 
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A  Dialogue a  concerning 

O    R    A   T    O    R    Y. 

To     F  A  B   I  U  S. 

Yo  u  have  frequently,  my  friend,  re- 
quired me  to  affign  a  reafon  whence 
it  has  happened,  that  the  Orator- 
ical character,  which  fpread  fuch  a  glo- 
rious luftre  upon  former  ages,  is  now  fo 
totally  extinct  amongft  us,  as  fcarce  to 
preierve  even  its  name.  It  is  the  an- 
tlents  alone,  you  obferved,  whom  we  di- 
rtinguifh  with  that  appellation  ;  while 
the  Eloquent  of  the  prefent  times  are 
llyled  only  pleaders,  patrons,  advocates, 
or  any  thing,  in  fhort,  but  orators. 

HARDLY,  I  believe,  (hould  I  have 
attempted  a  Iblution  of  your  difficulty, 
or  ventured  upon  the  examination  of  a 

a  It  is  neceffcry    to  inform  thofe  readers   of  the 
ffilnwing  dialogue,  who  may  be   difpofed   to  com- 
pare it  with  the  original,  that  the  edition  of  Heu- 
"  inannus,    printed   at  Gottingen,   1/19,  has  been 
generally  folloxvcd. 
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queftion,  wherein  the  genius  of  the  mo- 
derns, if  they  cannot,  or  their  judgment, 
if  they  will  not  rife  to  the  fame  heights, 
muft  neceflarily  be  given  up  j  had  I  no- 
thing of  greater  authority  to  offer  upon 
the  fubject,  than  my  own  particular  fen- 
timents.  But  having  been  prefent,  in 
the  very  early  part  of  my  life,  at  a  con- 
verfation  between  fome  perfons  of  great 
eloquence,  confidering  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  who  difcuffed  this  very  point ; 
my  memory,  and  not  my  judgment,  will 
be  concerned,  whilft  I  endeavour,  in 
their  own  ftyle  and  manner,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  courfeof  their  debate, 
to  lay  before  you  the  feveral  reafonings  of 
thofe  celebrated  geniufes.  Each  of  them, 
indeed,  agreeably  to  the  peculiar  turn  and 
character  of  the  fpeaker,  alledging  differ- 
ent, tho'  probable,  caufes  of  the  fame 
fact  ;  but  all  of  them  fupporting  their 
refpective  fentiments  with  ingenuity  and 
good  fenfe.  Nor  were  the  orators  of  the 
prefent  age  without  an  advocate  in  this 
debate  :  for  one  of  the  company  took  the 
R  3  oppofue 
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oppofitc  fide,  and  treating  the  antients 
with  much  feverity  and  contempt,  de- 
clared in  favour  of  modern  eloquence. 

MARCUS  APER  and  Julius  Secundus, 
tvvodiftinguifhed  geniufes  of  our  Forum, 
made  a  vifit  to  Maternus  the  day  after  he 
had  publickly  recited  his  tragedy  of  Cato : 
a  piece,  which  gave,  it  feems,  great  of- 
fence to  thofe  in  power,  and  was  much 
canvafTed  in  all  conventions.  Maternus, 
indeed,  feemed  throughout  that  whole 
performance,  to  have  confidered  only 
what  was  fuitable  to  the  character  of  his 
hero,  without  paying  a  proper  regard 
to  thofe  prudential  reftraints,  which  were 
neceffary  for  his  own  fecurity.  I  was  at 
that  time  a  warm  admirer  and  conftant 
follower  of  thofe  great  men  ;  infomuch, 
that  I  not  only  attended  them  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  courts  of  judicature  ; 
but,  from  my  fond  attachment  to  the  arts 
of  eloquence,  and  with  a  certain  arden- 
cy peculiar  to  youth,  I  joined  in  all 
their  parties,  and  was  prefent  at  their 
moft  private  conventions.  Their  great 

abilities, 
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abilities,  however,  could  not  fecure  them 
from  the  criticks.     They  alledged,  that 
Secundus  had  by  no  means  an  eafy  elocu- 
tion ;  whilft  Aper,  they  pretended,  owed 
his  reputation  as  an  orator,  more  to  na- 
ture than  to  art.     It  is  certain,  neverthe- 
lefs,  that   their  objections  were  without 
foundation.     The  fpeeches  of  the  former 
were  always  delivered  with  fufficient  flu- 
ency j  and  his  expreffion  was  clear,  tho* 
concife  :  as  the  latter  had,  moft  undoubt- 
edly, a  general  tincture  of  literature.  The 
truth  is,  one  could  not  fo  properly  fay,  he 
was   without,  as  above  the  affiftance  of 
learning.      He  imagined,    perhaps,  the 
powers  and   application    of  his    genius 
would  be  fo  much  the  more  admired,  as 
it  mould  not  appear  to  derive  any  of  its 
luftre  from  the  acquired  arts. 

WE  found  Maternus,  when  we  entered 
his  apartment,  with  the  tragedy  in  his 
hand  which  he  had  recited  the  day  before* 
Are  you  then  (faid  Secundus,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  him)  fo  little  difcouraged  with 
the  malicious  infinuations  of  thefe  ill-na- 
il 4  tured 
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tured  cenfurers,  as  itill  to  cherifh  this  ob- 
noxious tragedy  of  yours  ?  Or,  perhaps, 
you  are  revifing  it,  in  order  to  expunge 
the  exceptionable  paflages  ;  and  purpofe 
to  fend  your  Cato  into  the  world,  I  will 
not  fay  with  fuperior  charms,  but,  at 
leaf!:,  with  greater  fecurity  than  in  its 
paginal  form.  You  may  perufe  it  (re- 
turned he)  if  you  pleafe  ;  you  will  find  it 
remains  juft  in  the  fame  fituation  as  when 
you  heard  it  read.  I  intend,  however, 
that  Thyeftes  fball  fupply  the  defeds  of 
Cito  :  for  I  am  meditating  a  tragedy  up- 
on that  fubjed,  and  have  already,  indeed, 
formed  the  plan.  I  am  battening,  there- 
fore, tlie  publication  of  this  play  in  my 
hand,  that  I  may  apply  myfelf  entirely  to 
my  new  defign.  Are  you  then,  in  good 
earned  (replied  Aper)  fo  enamoured  of 
dramatick  poetry,  as  to  renounce  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  oratory  in  order  to  confecrate  your 
xvhole  leifure  to— Medea  I  think  it 
was  before  and  now,  it  feems,  to  Thy- 
riles  ?  When  the  caufes  of  fo  many 
worthy  friends,  the  interefts  of  fo  many 
powerful  communities,  demand  you  in 

the 
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the  Forum  :  a  tafk  more  than  fufficient  to 
employ  your  attention,  tho'  neither  Cato 
nor  Domitius  had  any  mare  of  it  j  tho' 
you  were  not  continually  turning  from 
one  dramatick  performance  to  another, 
and  adding  the  tales  of  Greece  to  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Rome. 

I  SHOULD  he  concerned,  anfwered  Ma- 
ternus,  at  the  feverity  of  your  rebuke, 
if  the  frequency  of  our  debates  upon  this 
fubjeft,  had  not  rendered  it  fomewhat 
familiar  to  me.  But  how  (added  he, 
fmiling)  can  you  accufe  me  of  deferting 
the  bufinefs  of  my  profefiion,  when  I 
am  every  day  engaged  in  defending  poetry 
againft  your  accufations  ?  And  I  am  glad 
(continued  he,  looking  towards  Secun- 
dus)  that  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
difcufling  this  point  before  fo  competent  a 
judge.  His  decifion  will  either  determine 
me  to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  poetry 
for  the  future,  or  (which  I  rather  hope) 
will  be  a  fandion  for  my  quitting  that 
confined  fpecies  of  oratory,  in  which,  me- 
thinks,  I  have  fufficiently  laboured,  and 

authorize 
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authorize  the  devoting  myfelf   to  the 
more  enlarged  and  iacred  eloquence  of  the 

Mules. 

GIVE  me  leave,  interpofed  Secundus, 
before  Aper  takes  exception  to  his  judge, 
to  lay,  what  all  honell  ones  ufually  do  in 
the  fame  circumftances,  that  I  defire  to  be 
excufed  from  fitting  in  judgment  upon  a 
caufe,  wherein  I  muft  acknowledge  my- 
ielf  biafled  in  favour  of  a  party  concerned : 
All  the  world  is  fenfible  of  that  flricl: 
friend  (hip  which  has  long  fubiifted  be- 
tween me  and  that  excellent  man,  as  well 
as  great  poet,  Saleius  Baflus.  To  which 
let  me  add,  if  the  Mufes  are  to  be  arraign- 
ed, I  know  of  none  who  can  offer  more 
prevailing  bribes. 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  alledge  again/I  Baf- 
fus  (returned  Aper)  or  any  other  man,  who 
not  having  talents  for  the  bar,  choofes  to 
eftablifh  a  reputation  of  the  poetical  kind. 
Nor  (hall  I  fuffer  Maternus  (for  I  am  wil- 
ling to  join  ifTue  with  him  before  you)  to 
evade  my  charge,  by  drawing  others  into 

his 
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his  party.  My  accufation  is  levelled  fingly 
againft  him  ;  who,  formed  as  he  is  by  na- 
ture with  a  moft  mafculine  and  truely 
oratorical  genius,  choofes  to  fuffer  fo  noble 
a  faculty  to  lie  wafte  and  uncultivated.  I 
muft  remind  him,  however,  that  by  the 
exercife  of  this  commanding  talent,  he 
might  at  once  both  acquire  and  fupport 
the  moft  important  friendfhips,  and  have 
the  glory  to  fee  whole  provinces  and  na- 
tions rank  themfelves  under  his  patronage : 
a  talent,  of  all  others,  the  moft  advan- 
tageous, whether  confidered  with  refpedt 
to  intereft,  or  to  honours ;  a  talent,  in 
fbort,  that  affords  the  moft  illuftrious 
means  of  propagating  a  reputation,  not 
only  within  our  own  walls,  but  through- 
out the  whole  compafs  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  indeed  to  the  moft  diftant 
nations  of  the  globe. 

If  utility  ought  to  be  the  governing 
motive  of  every  action  and  every  defign 
of  our  lives ;  can  we  poflibly  be  employ- 
ed to  better  purpofe,  than  in  the  exercife 
of  an  art,  which  enables  a  man,  upon  all 

occafions^ 
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occafions,  to  fupport  the  interefl  of  hi* 
friend,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
ftranger,  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  injur- 
ed ?  that  not  only  renders  him  the  terror 
of  his  open-  and  fecret  adverfories,.  but 
fecures  him,  as  it  were,  by  the  moft  firm 
and  permanent  guard  ? 

THE  particular  ufefulnefs,  indeed,  of 
this  profeflion,  is  evidently  manifefted  in 
the  opportunities  it  fupplies  of  ferving 
others,  tho'  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  to 
exert  it  in  our  own  behalf:  but  fhould  we, 
upon  any  occurrence,  be  ourfelves  attack- 
ed, the  fword  and  buckler  is  not  a  more 
powerful  defence  in  the  day  of  battle, 
than  oratory  in  the  dangerous  feafon  of 
publick  arraignment.  What  had  Mar- 
cellus  lately  to  oppofe  to  the  united  refent- 
ment  of  the  whole  fenate,  but  his  elo- 
quence ?  Yet,  fupported  by  that  formi- 
dable auxiliary,  lie  flood  firm  and  un- 
moved, amidft  all  the  aflaults  of  the  art- 
ful Helvidius  >  who,  notwithftanding  he 
was  a  man  of  fenfe  and  elocution,  was 
totally  inexpert  in  the  management  of  this 

fort 
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fort  of  contefts.     But  I  need  not  infift  far- 
ther on  this  head ;    well   perfuaded  as  I 
am,  that  Maternus  will  not  controvert  fb 
clear  a  truth.     Rather  let  me  obferve,  the 
pleafure  which  attends  the  exercife  of  the 
perfuafive  arts  :    a  pleafure,  which  does 
not  arife  only  once,  perhaps,  in  a  whole 
life  ;  but  flows  in  a  perpetual  feries  of 
gratifications.     What  can  be  more  agree- 
able to    a  liberal    and  ingenuous   mind, 
formed  with  a   relifh  of  rational  enjoy- 
ments, than  to  fee  one's  levee   crouded 
with  a  concourfe  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
perfonages  ?  not  as  followers  of  your  in- 
tereft,  or  your  power  ;  not  becaufe   you 
are  rich  and  deftitute  of  heirs ;  but  fingly 
in  confideration  of  your  fuperior  qualifica- 
tions.    It  is  not  unufual  upon  thefe  occa- 
iions,  to  obferve  the  wealthy,  the  power- 
ful, and  the  childlefs,  addreffing  them- 
felves  to  a  young  man  (and  probably  no 
rich  one)  in  favour  of  themfelves   or  their 
friends.     Tell  me  now,  has  authority  or 
wealth  a  charm,  equal   to  the  fatisfaction 
of  thus  beholding  perfons  of  the  higheft 
dignity,  venerable  by  their  age,  or  power- 
3  ful 
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ful  by  their  credit,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  every  external  advantage,  courting  your 
afiiftance,  and  tacitly  acknowledging, 
that,  great  and  diftinguifhed  as  they  are, 
there  is  fomething  ftill  wanting  to  them 
more  valuable  than  all  their  pofTeffions  ? 
Reprefent  to  yourfelf  the  honourable 
croud  of  clients  conducting  the  orator 
from  his  houfe,  and  attending  him  in  his 
return  :  think  of  the  glorious  appearance 
he  makes  in  publick,  the  diftinguiming 
refpecl:  that  is  paid  to  him  in  the  courts  of 
judicature,  the  exultation  of  heart  when 
he  rifes  up  before  a  full  audience,  huflied 
in  folemn  filence  and  fixed  attention,  pref- 
fing  round  the  admired  fpeaker,  and  re- 
ceiving every  paflion  he  deems  proper  to 
raife !  Yet  thefe  are  but  the  ordinary 
joys  of  eloquence,  and  vifible  to  every 
common  obferver.  There  are  others,  and 
thofe  far  fuperior,  of  a  more  concealed  and 
delicate  kind,  and  of  which  the  orator 
himfelf  can  alone  be  fenfible.  Does  he 
ftand  forth  prepared  with  a  ftudied  ha- 
rangue ?  As  the  compofition,  fo  the 
pleafure  in  this  inftance,  is  more  folid 

and 
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and  equal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
rifes  in  a  new  and  unexpected  debate,  the 
previous  folicitude  which  he  feels  upon 
fuch  occafions,  recommends  and  im- 
proves the  pleafure  of  his  fuccefs ;  as  in- 
deed the  moft  exquifite  fatisfaclion  of  this 
kind  is,  when  he  boldly  hazards  the  un- 
premeditated fpeech.  For  it  is  in  the 
productions  of  genius,  as  in  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  -f  thofe  which  arife  fponta- 
neouily,  are  ever  the  mod  agreeable.  If  I 
may  venture  to  mention  myfelf,  I  muft 
acknowledge,  that  neither  the  fatisfaclion 
I  received  when  I  was  firft  inverted  with 
the  laticlave,  nor  even  when  I  entered  up- 
on the  feveral  high  pofts  in  the  ftate  > 
tho*  the  pleafure  was  heightened  to  me, 
not  only  as  thofe  honours  were  new  to  my 
family,  but  as  I  was  born  in  a  city  by  no 
means  favourable  to  my  pretenfions :.. 
The  warm  tranfports,  I  fay,  which  I  felt 
at  thofe  times,  were  far  inferior  to  the  joy 
which  has  glowed  in  my  bread,  when  I 
have  fuccefsfully  exerted  my  humble  ta- 
lents in  defence  of  thofe  caufes  and  clients- 
committed  to  my  care.  To  fay  truth,  I 

imagined 
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imagined  myfelf,  at  fuch  feaibns,  to 
be  raifed  above  the  higheft  dignities,  and 
in  the  pofleflion  of  fomething  far  more 
valuable,  than  either  the  favour  of  the 
great,  or  the  bounty  of  the  wealthy  can 
ever  beftow. 

OF  all  the  arts  or  fciences,  there  is 
not  one,  which  crowns  its  votaries  with  a 
reputation  in  any  degree  comparable  to 
that  of  eloquence.  It  is  not  only  thofe  of 
a  more  exalted  rank  in  the  (rate,  who  are 
witneffes  of  the  orator's  fame  ;  it  is  extend- 
ed to  the  obfervation  even  of  our  very 
youth,  of  any  hopes  or  merit.  Whofe 
example,  for  inftance,  do  parents  more 
frequently  recommend  to  their  fons  ?  Or 
who  are  more  the  gaze  and  admiration  of 
the  people  in  general  ?  Whilft  every 
Granger  that  arrives,  is  curious  of  feeing 
the  man,  of  whofe  character  he  has  heard 
fuch  honourable  report.  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  Marcellus,  whom  I  juft 
now  mentioned,  and  Vibius  (for  Ichoofe 
to  produce  my  inftances  from  modern 
times,  rather  than  from  thofe  more  re- 
mote) 
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mote  are  as  well  known  in  the  moft  dif- 
tant  corners  of  the  empire,  as  they  are  at 
Capua  or  Vercellae,  the  places,  it  is  faid, 
of  their  refpeclive  nativity :  an  honour, 
for  which  they  are  by  no  means  indebted 
to  their  immenfe  riches.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  wealth  may  juftly,  it  mould 
feem;  be  afcribed  to  their  eloquence.  Every 
age,  indeed,  can  produce  perfons  of  genius, 
who  by  means  of  this  powerful  talent, 
have  raifed  themfelves  to  the  moft  exalted 
ftation.  But  the  inftances  I  juft  now 
mentioned^  are  not  drawn  from  diftant 
times :  they  fall  within  the  obiervation 
of  our  own  eyes.  Now  the  more  ob- 
fcure  the  original  extraction  of  thofe  il- 
luftrious  perfons  was,  the  more  hum- 
ble the  patrimony  to  which  they  were 
born  ;  fb  much  ftronger  proof  they  afford 
of  the  great  advantage  of  the  oratorical 
arts.  Accordingly,  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  family  or  fortune  ;  without 
any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  their  vir- 
tues (and  one  of  them  rather  contemp- 
tible in  his  addrefs)  they  have  for  many 
VOL.  II.  S  yean 
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years  maintained  the  higheft  credit  and 
authority  among  their  fellow  citizens. 
Thus,  from  being  chiefs  in  the  forum, 
where  they  preferved  their  diftinguifhed 
eminence  as  long  as  they  thought  proper  -, 
they  have  paffed  on  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fame  high  rank  in  Vefpafian's  favour, 
whofe  efteem  for  them  feems  to  be  mixed 
even  with  a  degree  of  reverence  :  as  in- 
deed they  both  fupport  and  conduct  the 
whole  weight  of  his  adminiftration.  That 
excellent  and  venerable  Prince  (whofe  fin- 
gular  character  it  is,  that  he  can  endure 
to  hear  truth)  well  knows  that  the  reft 
of  his  favourites  are  diftinguimed  only  as 
they  are  the  objects  of  his  munificence ; 
the  fupplies  of  which  he  can  eafily  raife, 
and  with  the  fame  facility  confer  on  others. 
Whereas Crifpus  andMarcellus  recommen- 
ded themfelves  to  his  notice,  by  advantages 
which  no  earthly  potentate  either  did,  or 
could,  beftow.  The  truth  of  it  is,  in- 
fcriptions,  and  ftatues,  and  enfigns  of  dig- 
nity could  claim  but  the  loweft  rank,  a- 
midft  their  more  illuftrious  diftinctions. 

Not 
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Not  that  they  are  unpoflefled  of  honours 
of  this  kind,  any  more  than  they  are  def- 
titute  of  wealth  or  power :  advantages* 
snuch  oftener  affectedly  depredated,  than 
fincerely  defpifed. 

SUCH,  my  friends,  are  the  ornaments 
and  fuch  the  rewards  of  an  early  appli- 
cation to  the  bufinefs  of  the  forum,  and 
the  arts  of  oratory !  But  poetry,  to  which 
Maternus  wimes  to  devote  his  days  (for  it 
was  that  which  gave  rife  to  our  debate) 
confers  neither  dignity  to  her  followers  in 
particular,  nor  advantage  to  fociety  in  ge- 
neral. The  whole  amount  of  her  preten- 
ilons  is  nothing  more  than  the  tranfient 
plea  fu  re  of  a  vain  and  fruitlefs  apflaufe. 
Perhaps  what  I  have  already  faid,  and 
am  going  to  add,  may  not  be  very  agree- 
ftble  to  my  friend  Maternus :  however,  I 
will  venture  to  afk  him,  what  avails  the 
eloquence  of  his  Jafon  or  Agamemnon  ? 
What  mortal  does  it  either  defend  or 
oblige?  Who  is  it  that  courts  the  pa- 
tronage, or  joins  the  train,  of  BaiTus,  that 
ingenious  (or  if  you  think  the  term  more 
S  2  honour- 
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'honourable,  that  illuftrious  poet  ?  Emi- 
nent as  he  may  be,  if  his  friend,  his  re- 
lation, or  himfelf  was  involved  in  any  li- 
tigated tran factions,  he  would  be  undef 
the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  Secun- 
dus,  or  perhaps  to  you,  my  friend a.  But 
by  no  means,  however,  as  you  are  a  po- 
et,-and  in  order  to  follicit  you  to  beftow 
fome  verfes  upon  him  :  For  verfes  he  can 
compofe  himfelf,  fair,  it  feems,  and  goodly. 
— Yet  after  all,  when  he  has,  at  the  coft 
of  much  time,  and  many  a  laboured  lu- 
cubration, fpun  out  a  fingle  canto,  he  is 
obliged  to  traverfe  the  whole  town  in  or- 
der to  colledl  an  audience.  Nor  can  he 
procure  even  this  compliment,  flight  as 
it  is,  without  actually  purchafing  it :  for 
the  hiring  a  room,  creeling  a  flage  and 
difperfing  his  tickets,  are  articles  which 
muft  neceffarily  be  attended  with  fome 
expence.  And  let  us  fuppofe  that  his 
poem  is  approved  :  the  whole  admiration 
is  over  in  a  day  or  two,  like  that  of  a  fine 
flower  which  dies  away  without  producing 
any  fruit.  In  a  word,  it  fecures  to  him, 

a  Matcrnus. 
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neither  friend  nor  patron,  nor  confers  even 
the  moft  inconfiderable  favour  upon  any 
fmgle  creature.  The  whole  amount  of 
his  humble  gains,  is  the  fleeting  pleafure 
of  a  clamorous  applaufe  !  We  looked 
upon  it,  lately,  as  an  uncommon  inftance 
of  generofity  in  Vefpafian,  that  he  pre- 
fented  Baffus  *with  fifty  thoufand  Sefter- 
ces  b.  Honourable,  I  grant,  it  is,  to 
poflefs  a  genius  which  merits  the  impe- 
rial bounty  :  but  how  much  more  glo- 
rious (if  a  man's  circumftances  will  admit 
of  it)  to  exhibit  in  one's  own  perfon  an 
example  of  munificence  and  liberality  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered  likewife,  that  if 
you  would  fucceed  in  your  poetical  la- 
bours, and  produce  any  thing  of  real  worth 
in  that  art,  you  muft  retire,  as  the  poets 
exprefs  themfelves, 

'Tojilent  grottoes  and  fequefterd  groves. 
That  is,  you  muft  renounce   the  conver- 
fation  of  your  friends,  and  every  civil  duty 
of  life,  to  be  concealed  in  gloomy  and  un- 
profitable iblitude. 

b  About  Acol.  of  our  Money. 

83  M 
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If  we  confider  the  votaries  of  this  idle 
art  with  refped:  to  fame,  that  iiugle  re- 
compence  which  they  pretend  to  derive, 
or  indeed  to  leek,  from  their  ftudies  ;  we 
ihall  find,  they  do  not  by  any  means  enjoy 
an  equal  proportion  of  it  with  the  fons  of 
Oratory.  For  even  the  heft  poets  fall 
within  the  notice  of  but  a  very  fmall  pro- 
portion of  mankind  ;  whilft  indifferent 
ones  are  univerfally  disregarded,  Tell 
me,  Maternus,  did  ever  the  reputation  of 
the  moft  approved  rehearfal  of  the  poetical 
kind,  reach  the  cognizance  even  of  half 
the  Town  ;  much  lefs  extend  itfelf  to  di- 
ffont  provinces  ?  Did  ever  any  foreigner, 
upon  his  arrival  here,  enquire  after  Baffus  ? 
Or  if  he  did,  it  was  merely  as  he  would 
after  a  picture  or  a  ilatue  j  jull  to  look  up- 
on him  and  pafs  on.  J  would  in  no  for$ 
be  understood  as  difcouraging  the  purfuit 
of  poetry  in  thofe  who  have  no  talents  for 
oratory;  if  happily  they  "can,  by  that 
means,  amufe  their  leifure  and  eftablifli  a 
juft  character.  I  look  upon  every  fpecies 
of  eloquence  as  venerable  and  {acred ;  and 

prefer 
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prefer  her,  in  what  ever  guife  fhe  may 
think  proper  to  appear,  before  any  other 
of  her  fitter-arts  :  not  only,  Maternus, 
when  {he  exhibits  herfelf  in  your  chofen 
favourite,  the  folemn  tragedy,  or  lofty  he- 
roic, but  even  in  the  pieafant  lyric,  the 
wanton  elegy,  the  fevere  iambick,  the 
witty  epigram,  or,  in  one  word,  in  what- 
ever other  habit  fhe  is  pleafed  to  affume. 
But  (I  repeat  it  again)  my  complaint  is 
levelled  fingly  againft  you  ;  who,  defign- 
ed  as  you  are  by  nature  for  the  mofl  ex- 
alted rank  of  eloquence,  choofe  to  defert 
your  ftation,  and  deviate  into  a  lower 
order.  Had  you  been  endued  with  the 
athletick  vigour  of  Nicoftratus,  and  born 
in  Greece,  where  arts  of  that  fort  are 
efteemed  not  unworthy  of  the  mod  re- 
fined characters  ;  as  I  could  not  patiently 
have  fuffered  that  uncommon  flrength  of 
Arm,  formed  for  the  nobler  combat,  to 
have  idly  fpent  itfelf  in  throwing  the  ja- 
velin, or  toffing  the  coit :  fo  I  now  call 
you  forth  from  rehearials  and  theatres  to 
the  forum,  and  bufinefs,  and  high  de- 
bate j  efpecially  fmce  you  cannot  urge  the 
84  fame 
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fame  plea  for  engaging  in  poetry  which  is 
now  generally  alledged,  that  it  is  lefs  lia- 
ble to  give  offence  than  oratory.  For  the 
ardency  of  your  genius  has  already  flamed 
forth,  and  you  have  incurred  the  diiplea- 
fure  of  our  fuperiors :  not,  indeed,  for  the 
lake  of  a  friend ;  that  would  have  been 
far  lefs  dangerous  •,  but  in  fupport,  truly, 
of  Cato  !  Nor  can  you  offer  in  excufe, 
either  the  duty  of  your  profeilion,  juftice 
to  your  client,  or  the  unguarded  heat  of 
debate.  You  fixed,  it  iliould  ieem,  up- 
on this  illuilrious  and  popular  fubject  with 
deliberate  defign,  and  as  a  character  that 
would  give  weight  and  authority  to  your 
fendments.  You  will  reply  (I  am  aware) 
"  it  was  that  very  circum (lance  which 
"  gained  you  fuch  univerfal  applauie,  and 
«  rendered  you  the  general  topick  of  dif- 
*'.  courfe."  Talk  no  more  then,  I  be- 
feech  you,  of  iecurky  and  repoic,  whilft 
you  thus  indullrioufly  raiie  up  to  yourfclf 
ib  potent  an  adveriary.  For  my  own 
part,  at  leail,  I  am  contented  with  engag- 
ing in  queftions  of  a  more  modern  and 
private  Nature  j  wherein,  if  in  defence 

of 
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of  a  friend  I  am  under  a  neceffity  of  tak- 
ing liberties  unacceptable,  perhaps,  to  my 
fuperiors,  the  honeft  freedom  of  my  zeal 
will,  I  truft,  not  only  be  excuied  but  ap- 
plauded. 

APER  having  delivered  this  with  his 
ufual  warmth  and  earneflnefs  -f  I  am 
prepared  (replied  Maternus,  in  a  milder 
tone  and  with  an  air  of  pleafantry)  to 
draw  up  a  charge  againft  the  orators,  no 
lefs  copious  than  that  of  my  friend's  pane- 
gyrick  in  their  behalf.  I  fufpected,  in- 
deed, he  would  turn  out  of  his  road,  in 
order  to  attack  the  poets  ;  tho'  I  muft 
own  at  the  fame  time,  he  has  fomewhat 
foftened  the  feverity  of  his  fatire,  by  cer- 
tain conceffions  he  is'  pleafed  to  make  in 
their  favour.  He  is  willing,  I  perceive, 
to  allow  thofe,  whofe  genius  does  not 
point  to  oratory,  to  apply  themfelves  to 
poetry.  Neverthelefs,  I  do  not.fcruple 
to  acknowledge,  that  with  feme  taleots, 
perhaps,  for  the  forum,  I  choie  to  build 
my  reputation  on  dramatick  poetry.  The 
firft  attempt  I  made  for  this  purpofe, 

was 
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was  by  expofing  the  dangerous  power  of 
Vatinius  :  a  power  which  even  Nero 
himfelf  difapproved,  and  which  that  in- 
famous favourite  abufed,  to  the  profana- 
tion of  the  facred  Mufes.  And  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  if  I  enjoy  any  (hare  of  fame,  it 
is  to  poetry  rather  than  to  oratory  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  acquifition.  It  is  my 
fixed  purpofe,  therefore,  entirely  to  with- 
draw myfelf  from  the  fatigue  of  the  bar. 
I  am  by  no  means  ambitious  of  that  fplen- 
did  concourfe  of  clients,  which  Aper  has 
reprefented  in  fuch  pompous  colours,  any 
more  than  I  am  of  thofe  fculp fared 
honours  which  he  mentioned  ;  tho* 
I  mufl  confefs,  they  have  made 
their  way  into  my  family,  notwith- 
ftanding  my  inclinations  to  the  contrary. 
Innocence  is,  now  at  leaft,  a  furer  guard 
than  eloquence ;  and  I  am  in  no  appre- 
henfion,  that  I  fhall  ever  have  occafion 
to  open  my  lips  in  the  fenate,  unlefs, 
perhaps,  in  defence  of  a  friend. 

WOODS  and  groves  and  folitude,  the 
objects  of  Apef  s  invective,  afford  me,  I 
will  own  to  him,  the  moil  exquifite  fa- 

tisfaction. 
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tisfadion.  Accordingly,  I  efleem  it  one 
of  the  great  privileges  of  poetry,  that  it 
is  not  carried  on  in  the  noife  and  tumult 
of  the  world,  amidft  the  painful  impor- 
tunity of  anxious  fuitors,  and  the  affecting 
tears  of  diftrefled  criminals.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  mind  enamoured  of  the  Mufes, 
retires  into  fcenes  of  innocence  and  repofe, 
and  enjoys  the  facred  haunts  of  filence  and 
contemplation.  Here  genuine  eloquence 
received  her  birth,  and  here  {he  fixed  her 
facred  and  fequeftered  habitation.  'Twas 
here,  in  decent  and  becoming  garb,  (he 
recommended  herfelf  to  the  early  notice 
of  mortals,  infpiring  the  breads  of  the 
blamelefs  and  the  good  :  here  firft  the 
voice  divine  of  oracles  was  heard.  But  fhe 
of  modern  growth,  offspring  of  lucre  and 
contention,  was  born  in  evil  days,  and  em- 
ployed (as  Aper  very  juftly  exprefled  it) 
inftead  of  'weapon :  Whilft  happier  times, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  mufes,  the 
golden  age,  free  alike  from  orators  and 
from  crimes,  abounded  withinfpired  poets, 
who  exerted  their  noble  talents,  not  in 
defending  the  guilty,  but  in  celebrating 

the 
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the  good.  Accordingly  no  character  was 
ever  more  eminently  difHnguimed  or  more 
auguftly  honoured:  .firlt  by  the  gods 
themielves,  to  whom  the  poets  were  fup- 
pofed  to  ferve  as  miniiters  at  their  feafts, 
and  meflengers  of  their  high  behefts  j  and 
afterwards  by  that  facred  offspring  of  the 
gods,  the  firft  venerable  race  of  legifla- 
tors.  In  that  glorious  lift  we  read  the 
names,  not  of  orators  indeed,  but  of  Or- 
pheus, and  Linus,  or,  if  we  are  inclined 
to  trace  the  illuftrious  roll  ftill  higher,  even 
of  Apollo  himfelf. 

BUT  thefe,  perhaps,  will  be  treated 
by  Aper  as  heroes  of  Romance.  He  can- 
not however  deny,  that  Homer  has  re- 
ceived as  (ignal  honours  from  pofterity, 
as  Demofthenes ;  or  that  the  fame  of  So- 
phocles or  Euripides  is  as  ex  ten  five,  as 
that  of  Lycias  or  Hyperides  ;  that 
Cicero's  merit  is  lefs  univerlally  con- 
feffed  than  Virgil's ;  or  that  not  one  of 
the  compofuions  of  Afinius  or  MefTala  is 
in  fo  much  requeft,  as  the  Medea  of 
Ovid,  or  the  Thyeiles  of  Varius.  I  will 

advance 
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advance  even  farther,  and  venture  to  com- 
pare the  unenvied  fortune  and  happy  feif- 
converfe  of  the  poet,  with  the  anxious  and 
bufy  life  of  the  orator  ;  notwithftanding 
the  hazardous  contentions  of  the  latter, 
may  poffibly  raife  him  even  to  the  con- 
fular  dignity.  Far  more  defireable,  in  my 
eftimation,  was  the  calm  retreat  of  Vir- 
gil :  where  yet  he  lived  not  unhonoured 
by  his  prince,  nor  unregarded  by  the 
world.  If  the  truth  of  either  of  thefe 
aflertions  ftiould  be  queftioned,  the  let- 
ters of  Auguftus  will  witnefs  the  former  ; 
as  the  latter  is  evident  from  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  Roman  people,  who  when 
fome  verfes  of  that  divine  poet  were  re- 
peated in  the  theatre,  where  he  happened 
to  be  prefent,  rofe  up  to  a  man  and  fa- 
luted  him  with  the  fame  refpedt  that  they 
would  have  paid  to  Auguftus  himfelf. 
But  to  mention  our  own  times :  I  would 
afk  whether  Secundus  Pomponius  is  any 
thing  inferior  either  in  dignity  of  life,  or 
folidity  of  reputation,  to  Afer  Domitius? 
As  to  Crifpus  or  Marcellus,  to  whom 
Aper  refers  me  for  an  animating  example, 

what 
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what  is  there  in  their  prefent  exalted  for- 
tunes really  defireable  ?  Is  it  that  they  pafs 
their  whole  lives  either  in  being  alarmed 
for  themfelves,  or  in  ftriking  terror  into 
others  ?  Is  it  that  they  are  daily  under  a 
neceffity  of  courting  the  very  men  they 
hate  ?  that  holding  their  dignities  by  un- 
manly adulation,  their  mailers  never  think 
them  furriciently  Haves,  nor  the  people 
fufficiently  free?  And  after  all,  what  is 
this  their  ib  much  envied  power  ?  Nothing 
more,  in  truth,  than  what  many  a  paltry 
freedman  has  frequently  enjoyed.  But 
—  <c  ME  let  the  lovely  Mufes  lead  (as 
*£  Virgil  iings)  to  lilent  groves  and  hea- 
<c  venly-haunted  ftreams,  remote  frombu- 
"  finefs  and  from  care;  and  flill  fuperior 
<£  to  the  painful  neceffity  of  acting  in 
"  wretched  oppofition  to  my  better  heart. 
<c  Nor  let  me  more,  with  anxious  fteps 
*c  and  dangerous,  purfue  pale  Fame  amidft 
"  the  noify  forum  !  May  never  clamor- 
<c  ous  fuitors,  nor  panting  freed-man 
*{  with  officious  hafte,  awake  my  peaceful 
t£  flumbers  !  Uncertain  of  futurity,  and 
*£  equally  unconcerned,  ne'er  may  I  bribe 

the 
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«  the  favour  of  the  great,  by  rich  be- 
ce  quefts  to  avarice  infatiate  j  nor,  accu- 
ct  mulation  vain !  a mafs  more  wealth  than 
"  I  may  transfer  as  inclination  prompts, 
c<  whenever  {hall  arrive  my  life's  laft  fa- 
"  tal  period  :  And  then,  not  in  horrid 
"  guife  of  mournful  pomp,  but  crowned 
<{  with  chaplets  gay,  may  I  be  entombed  ; 
"  nor  let  a  friend,  with  unavailing  zeal, 
««  follicit  the  ufelefs  tribute  of  pofthu- 
"  mous  memorials !" 

MATERNUS  had  fcarce  fmifhed  thefe 
words,  which  he  uttered  with  great  emo- 
tion, and  with  an  air  of  infpiration,  when 
Meffalla  entered  the  room ;  who,  ob- 
ferving  much  attention  in  our  counte- 
nances, and  imagining  the  converfation 
turned  upon  fomething  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary import  5  Perhaps,  faid  he,  you  are 
engaged  in  a  conjultalion,  and  I  doubt  I 
am  guilty  of  an  unfeafonable  interruption. 
By  no  means,  anfwered  Secundus  j  on 
the  contrary,  I  wifh  you  had  given  us' 
your  company  fooner  ;  for,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  you  would  have  been  extremely  enter- 
tained. Our  friend  Aper  has,  with  great 

eloquence, 
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eloquence,  been  exhorting  Maternus,  to 
turn  the  whole  Hrength  of  his  genius  and 
his  ftudies  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  forum  : 
while  Maternus,  on  the  other  hand,  a- 
greeably  to  the  character  of  one  who 
was  pleading  the  caufe  of  the  Mufes,  has 
defended  his  favourite  art  with  a  boldnefs 
and  elevation  of  ftyle  more  fui table  to  a 
poet  than  an  orator. 

IT  would  have  afforded  me  infinite 
pleafure,  replied  Meffalla,  to  have  been 
prefent  at  a  debate  of  this  kind.  And  I 
cannot  but  exprefs  my  fatisfaclion,  in  rind- 
ing the  moft  eminent  orators  of  our  times, 
not  confining  their  geniufes  to  points  re- 
lating to  their  profeffion  ;  but  canvaffing 
fuch  other  topicks  in  their  converfation, 
as  give  a  very  advantageous  exercife  to 
their  faculties,  at  the  lame  time  that  it 
furnifhes  an  entertainment,  of  the  moil 
inftructive  kind,  not  only  to  themfelves, 
but  to  thofe  who  have  the  privilege  of 
being  joined  in  their  party.  And  believe 
me,  Secundus,  the  world  received  with 
much  approbation  your  hiftory  of  Julius 
Aiiaticus,  as  an  earned  that  you  intend 

to 
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to  publifh  more  pieces  of  the  fame  nature. 
On  the  other  fide  (continued  he,  with  an 
air  of  irony)  it  is  obferved,  with  equal  fa- 
tisfadion,  that  Aper  has  not  yet  bid  adieu 
to  the  queftions  of  the  fchools,  but  em- 
ploys his  leifure  rather  after  the  example 
of  the  modern  rhetoricians,  than  of  the 
ancient  orators. 

IPERCEIVE,  returned  Aper,  that  you 
continue  to  treat  the  moderns  with  your 
ufual  derifion  and  contempt  j  while  the 
antients  alone  are  in  full  pofleffion  of  your 
efteem.  It  is  a  maxim,  indeed,  I  have 
frequently  heard  you  advance  (and,  allow 
me  to  fay,  with  much  injuftice  to  your- 
felf  and  to  your  brother)  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  in  the  prefent  age  as  an  orator. 
This  you  are  the  lefs  fcrupulous  to  main- 
tain, as  you  imagine  it  cannot  be  imput- 
ed to  a  fpirit  of  envy  ;  fince  you  are  wil- 
ling, at  the  fame  time,  to  exclude  your- 
felf  from  a  character  which  every  body 
elie  is  inclined  to  give  you. 

VOL.  II,  T  I  HAVE 
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I  HAVE  hitherto,  replied  Meflalla,  found 
no  reafon  to  change  my  opinion  :  and  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  even   you   yourfelf, 
Aper,  (what  ever   you    may   fometimes 
affeft  to  the  contrary)  as  well  as  my  other 
two  friends  here,  join  with  me   in   the 
fame  fentiments.     I  fhould,    indeed,    be 
glad,  if  any  of  you  would  difcufs  this 
matter,  and  account  for  fo  remarkable  a 
difparity  ;  which  I  have  often  endeavour- 
ed in  my  own  thoughts.     And  what  to 
fome  appears  a  fatisfadtory  folution  of  this 
phenomenon,  to  me,  I  confefs,  height- 
ens the  difficulty  :  for  I  find  the  very  fame 
difference  prevails  among  the  Grecian  ora- 
tors ;  and  that  the  prieft  Nicetes,  together 
with  others  of  the  Ephefian  and  Mityle- 
nean  fchools,  who  humbly  content  them- 
felves   with  raifing  the  acclamations  of 
their  taftelefs    auditors  j    deviate   much 
farther  from  /Efchines  or  Demofthenes, 
than  you,  my  friends,  from  Tully  or  A- 
finius. 

THE  queftion  you  have  ftar ted,  faid 
Secundus,  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
well  worthy  of  coniideration.  But  who 

fo 
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fo  capable  of  doing  juftice  to  it  as  yourfelf  ? 
whOj  befides  the  advantages  of  a  fine 
genius  and  great  literature,  have  given,  it 
feems,  particular  atttention  to  this  enqui- 
ry. 1  am  very  willing;  anfwered  Me/fol- 
ia, to  lay  before  you  my  thoughts  upon 
the  fubjedt,  provided  you  will  affift  me 
with  yours  as  I  go  along.  I  will  engage 
for  two  of  us,  replied  Maternus  :  Secun- 
dus  and  myfelf  will  fpeak  to  fuch  points 
as  you  (hall,  I  do  not  fay  omit,  but  think 
proper  to  leave  to  us.  As  for  Aper,  you 
juft  now  informed  us,  it  is  ufual  with  him 
to  diflent  from  you  in  this  article  :  and, 
indeed,  I  fee  he  is  already  preparing  to 
oppofe  us,  and  will  not  look  with  indif- 
rence  upon  this  our  aflbciation  in  fupport 
of  the  antients. 

UNDOUBTEDLY,  returned  Aper,  I 
fhall  not  tamely  fuffer  the  moderns  to  be 
condemned,  unheard  and  undefended. 
But  firfl  let  me  afk,  whom  it  is  you  call 
antients  ?  What  age  of  orators  do  you 
diftinguifti  by  that  designation  ?  The 
word  always  fuggefts  to  me  a  Neitor,  or 
an  Ulyfles  j  men  who  lived  above  a  thou- 
fand  years  fince  :  whereas  you  feem  to 
T  2  apply 
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apply  it  to  Demofthenes  and  Hyperides, 
who,  it  is  agreed,  flourifhed  fo  late  as 
the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and, 
indeed,  furvived  them.  It  appears  from 
hence,  that  there  is  not  much  above  four 
hundred  years  diftance  between  our  age 
and  that  of  Demofthenes :  a  portion  of 
time,  which,  confidered  with  refpect  to 
human  duration,  appears,  I  acknowledge, 
extremely  long ;  but,  if  compared  with 
that  immenfe  aera  which  the  philofophers 
talk  of,  is  exceedingly  contracted,  and 
feems  almoft  but  of  yefterday.  For  if  it 
be  true,  what  Cicero  obferves  in  his  treatife 
infcribed  to  Hortenlius,  that  the  great 
and  genuine  year,  is  that  period  in  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  return  to  the  fame 
pofition,  wherein  they  were  placed  when 
they  firft  began  their  refpeclive  orbits  ; 
and  this  revolution  contains  12,954  of  our 
folar  years ;  then  Demofthenes,  this  an- 
tient  Demofthenes  of  yours,  lived  in  the 
fame  year,  or  rather  I  might  fay,  in  the 
fame  month  with  ourfelves.  But  to 
mention  the  Roman  orators :  I  prefume, 
you  will  fcarcely  prefer  Menenius  Agrip- 

pa 
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pa  (who  may  with  fome  propriety,  indeed, 
be  called  an  antient)  to  the  men  of  elo- 
quence among  the  moderns.  It  is  Cicero, 
then,  I  fuppofe,  together  with  Coelius, 
Casfar,  and  Calvus,  Brutus,  Afinius,  and 
Meflalla,  to  whom  you  give  this  honour- 
able precedency  :  yet  I  am  at  a  iofs  to 
affign  a  reafon,  why  thefe  mould  be 
deemed  antients  rather  than  moderns.  To 
inftance  in  Cicero  :  he  was  killed,  as  his 
freedman  Tiro  informs  us,  on  the  26th 
of  December,  in  the  confulihip  of  Hirtius 
and  Panfar  in  which  year  Auguftus  and 
Pedius  fucceeded  them  in  that  dignity. 
Now,  if  we  take  fifty-fix  years  for  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  and  add  twenty- three 
for  that  of  Tiberius,  about  four  for  that 
of  Cains,  fourteen  a- piece  for  Claudius  and 
Nero,  one  for  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius, 
together  with  the  fix  that  ourprefent  ex- 
cellenta  prince  has  enjoyed  the  empire, 

a  From  this  pafiage  Fabricius  aflerts,  that  this  di- 
alogue was  written  in  the  6th  year  of  Vefpafian's 
reign  :  but  he  evidently  miftakes  the  time  in  which 
the  fcene  of  it  is  laid,  for  that  in  which  it  was  com- 
pofed.  It  is  upon  arguments  not  better  founded, 
that  the  critics  have  given  Tacitus  and  Quin6tilian 
the  honour  of  this  elegant  performance. 

Vide  Fabric.  Bib,  Lat.  V.  L  559. 

T3  we 
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we  (hall  have  about  one   hundred  and 
twenty  years  from  the  death  of   Cicero 
to  thefe  times  :    a  period,  to  which  it 
is  not  impoffible  that  a  man's  life  may  ex- 
tend.    I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Bri- 
tain, to  have  met   with  an  old  foldier, 
who  allured  me,  he   had  ferved  in  the 
army  which  oppofed  Caefar's  defccnt  upon 
that  ifland.     If  we  fuppofe  this  perfon, 
by  being  taken  prifoner,  or  by  any  other 
means,  to  have  been  brought  to  Rome, 
he  might   have  heard  Caefar  and  Cicero, 
and  likewife  any  of  our  contemporaries. 
I  appeal   to   yourfelves,  whether  at  the 
laft  publick  donative,  there  were  not  fe- 
veral  of  the  populace  who  acknowledged 
£hey  had  received  the  fame  bounty,  more 
than  once,  from  the  hands  of  Auguftus  ? 
Jt  is  evident,  therefore,  that  thefe   peo- 
ple might  have  been  prefent  at  the  plead- 
ings both  of  Corvinus  and  Afinius :    for 
Corvinus  was  alive  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  and  Afinius  towards 
the  latter  end.      Surely,  then,  you   will 
pot  fplit  a  century,  and  call  one  orator  an 

ancient. 
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antient,  and  another  a  modern,  when  the 
very  fame  perfon  might  be  an  auditor  of 
both  ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  render  them 
contemporaries. 

THE  conclufion  I  mean  to  draw  from 
this  obfervation  is,  that  whatever  advan- 
tages thefe  orators  might  derive  to  their 
characters,  from  the  period  of  time  in 
which  they  flourifhed  5  the  fame  will  ex- 
tend to  us  :  and,  indeed,  with  much 
more  reafon  than  to  S.  Galba,  or  to  C. 
Carbonius.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
compofitions  of  thefe  laft  are  very  inele- 
gant and  unpolifhed  performances ;  as  I 
could  wim,  that  not  only  your  admired 
Calvus  and  Coelius,  but,  I  will  venture  to 
add  too,  even  Cicero  himfelf  (for  I  mall 
deliver  my  fentiments  with  great  free- 
dom) had  not  confidered  them  as  the  pro- 
per models  of  their  imitation.  Suffer  me 
to  premife,  however,  as  I  go  along,  that 
eloquence  changes  its  qualities  as  it  runs 
through  different  ages.  Thus  as  Grac- 
chus, for  inftance,  is  much  more  copious 
and  florid  than  old  Cato,  fo  CrafTus  rifes 
T  4  into 
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into  a  far  higher  drain  of  politenefs  and 
refinement   than  Gracchus.     Thus  like- 
wife,  as  the  fpeeches  of  Tully  are  more 
regular,  and  marked  with  fuperior  ele- 
gance and  fublimity,  than   thofe  of  the 
two  orators  laft  mentioned  ;    fo  Corvinus 
is  confiderably  more  fmooth  and  harmo- 
nious in  his  periods,  as  well  as  more  cor- 
redt  in  his  language  than  Tully.     I  am 
not    confidering,     which    of    them    is 
mofl  eloquent.   All  I  endeavour  to  prove 
at  prefent  is,  that  oratory  does  not  mani- 
feft  itfelf  in  one  uniform  figure,  but  is 
exhibited  by  the  antients  under  a  variety 
of  different  appearances.     However,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  juft  way  of  reafoning,  to 
infer  that  one  thing    muft  neceffarily  be 
worfe  than  another,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
not  the  fame.     Yet  fuch   is   the  unac- 
countable perverfity   of  human   nature, 
that  whatever  has  antiquity  to  boaft,  is 
lure  to  be  admired  ;  as  every  thing  novel 
is  certainly  difapproved.     There  are  cri- 
ticks,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  found,  who  pre- 
fer even  Appius  Coecus  to  Cato  ;    as  it  is 
well  known  that  Cicero  had  his  ceniurers, 

who 
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who  objected  that  his  ftyle  was  fwelling 
and  redundant,  and  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  elegant  concifenefs  of  Attick 
eloquence.  You  have  certainly  read  the 
letters  of  Calvus  and  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
It  appears  by  thofe  epiftolary  collections, 
that  Cicero  confidered  Calvus  as  a  dry, 
unanimated  orator,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  thought  the  ftyle  of  Brutus  negligent 
and  unconnected.  Thefe,  in  their  turn, 
had  their  objections,  it  feems,  to  Cicero : 
Calvus  condemned  his  oratorical  compo- 
fitions,  for  being  weak  and  enervated  ;  as 
Brutus  (to  ufe  his  own  expreffion)  efteem- 
ed  ihemjeeble  and  disjointed.  If  I  were 
to  give  my  opinion,  I  mould  fay,  they 
each  fpoke  truth  of  one  another.  But  I 
lhall  examine  thefe  orators  feparately 
hereafter  :  my  prefent  defign  is  only  to 
consider  them  in  a  general  view. 

/ 

THE  admirers  of  antiquity  are  agreed, 
I  think,  in  extending  the  asra  of  the  an- 
tients  as  far  as  Caffius  Severus  j  whom 
they  affert  to  have  been  the  firft  that 
ftruck  out  from  the  plain  and  (imple  man- 
ner, 
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ner,  which  till  then  prevailed.  Now  I 
affirm  that  he  did  fo,  not  from  any  defi- 
ciency in  point  of  genius  or  learning,  but 
from  his  fuperior  judgment  and  good 
fenfe.  He  faw  it  was  neceflary  to  ac- 
commodate oratory,  as  I  obferved  before, 
to  the  different  times  and  tafte  of  the  au- 
dience. Our  anceftors,  indeed,  might 
be  contented  (and  it  was  a  mark  of  their 
ignorance  and  want  of  politenefs  that  they 
were  fo)  with  the  immoderate  and  te- 
dious length  of  fpeeches,  which  was  in 
vogue  in  thofe  ages ;  as  in  truth,  to  be 
able  to  harangue  for  a  whole  day  toge- 
ther was  itfelf  looked  upon,  at  that  illi- 
terate period,  as  a  talent  worthy  of  the 
higheft  admiration.  The  immeafurable 
introduction,  the  circumftantial  detail, 
the  endlefs  divifion  and  fubdivifion,  the 
formal  argument  drawn  out  into  a  dull  va- 
riety of  logical  deductions,  together  with 
a  thoufand  other  impertinencies  of  the 
fame  taftelefs  ftamp,  which  you  may 
find  laid  down  among  the  precepts  of 
thofe  dried  of  all  writers,  Hermagoras  and 
Apollodorus,  were  then  held  in  fupreme 

honour. 
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honour.  And,  to  complete  all,  if  the  ora- 
tor had  juft  dipped  into  philofophy,  and 
could  fprinkle  his  harangue  with  fome  of 
the  moft  trite  maxims  of  that  fcience, 
they  thundered  out  his  applaufes  to  the 
fkies.  For  thofe  were  new  and  uncom- 
mon topicks  to  them  ;  as  indeed  very  few 
of  the  orators  themfelves,  had  the  leafl 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  either  of 
the  philofophers  or  the  rhetoricians.  But 
in  our  more  enlightened  age,  where  even 
the  loweft  part  of  an  audience  have  at 
leaft  fome  general  notion  of  literature,  elo- 
quence is  conflrained  to  find  out  new  and 
more  florid  paths.  She  is  obliged  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  may  fatigue  or  offend 
the  ears  of  her  audience  ;  efpecially  as  me 
muft  now  appear  before  judges,  who  de- 
cide not  by  law,  but  by  authority  ;  who 
prefcribe  what  limits  they  think  proper  to 
the  orator's  fpeech ;  nor  calmly  wait  till 
he  is  pleafed  to  come  to  the  point,  but 
call  upon  him  to  return,  and  openly  te- 
ftify  their  impatience  whenever  be  feems 
difpofed  to  wander  from  the  queftion. 
"Who,  I  beieech  you,  would,  in  our  days, 

endure 
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endure  an  orator,  who  mould  open  his 
harangue  with  a  tedious  apology  for  the 
weaknefs  of  his  conftitution  ?  Yet  almoft 
every  oration  of  Corvinus  fets  out  in  that 
manner.     Would  any  man  now  have  pa- 
tience to  hear  out  the  five  long  books  a- 
gainft  Verres  ?    or  thofe  endlefs  volumes 
of  pleadings  in  favour  of  Tully,  or  Casci- 
na  ?  The  vivacity  of  our  modern  judges 
even  prevents  the  fpeaker  j  and  they  are 
apt   to    conceive    fome   fort   of   preju- 
dice againftall  he  utters,  unlefs  he  has  the 
addrefs    to  bribe  their  attention  by  the 
ftrength  and  fpirit  of  his  arguments,  the 
livelinefs  of  his  fentiments,  or  the  elegance 
and  brilliancy  of  his  defcriptions.     The 
very  populace  have  fome  notion  of  the 
beauty  of  language,    and  would  no  more 
relifh  the  uncpothnefs  of  antiquity  in  a 
modern  orator,  than  they  would  the  ge- 
fture  of  old  Rofcius  or  Ambivius  in  a  mo- 
dern actor.  Our  young  ftudents  too,  who 
are  forming  themfelves  to  eloquence,  and 
for  that  purpofe  attend  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, expect  not  merely  to  fxar,  but  to 
carry  home  fomething  worthy  of  remem- 
brance : 
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brance  :  and  it  is  ufual  with  them,  not 
only  to  canvafs  among  themfelves,  but  to 
tranfmit  to  their  refpeclive  provinces, 
whatever  ingenious  thought  or  poetical 
ornament  the  orator  has  happily  employ- 
ed. For  even  the  embellishments  of  poe- 
try are  now  required  j  and  thofe  too,  not 
copied  from  the  heavy  and  antiquated 
manner  of  Attius  or  Pacuvius,  but  formed 
in  the  lively  and  elegant  fpirit  of  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Lucan.  Agreeably,  there- 
fore, to  the  fuperior  tafte  and  judgment 
of  the  prefent  age,  our  orators  appear 
with  a  morepolimed  and  graceful  afpec~t. 
And  mod  certainly  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  their  fpeeches  are  the  lefs  efficacious, 
becaufe  they  foothe  the  ears  of  the  audi- 
ence with  the  pleafing  modulation  of  har- 
monious periods.  Has  eloquence  loft  her 
power,  becaufe  ihe  has  improved  her 
charms  ?  Are  our  temples  lefs  durable 
than  thofe  of  old,,  becaufe  they  are  not 
formed  of  rude  materials,  but  fhineout  in 
all  the  polilh  and  fplendor  of  the  mofl 
coftly  ornaments  ? 

To 
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To  confefs  the  plain  truth,  the  effe& 
which  many  of  the  antients  have  upon  me, 
is  to  difpofe  me  either  to  laugh  or  fleep. 
Not  to  mention  the  more  ordinary  race 
of  orators,  fuch  as  Canutius,  Arrius,  or 
Fannius,  with  fome  others  of  the  fame  dry 
and  unaffecling  caft  -,  even  Calvus  him- 
felf  fcarce  pleafes  me  in  more  than  one  or 
two  mort  orations:  though  he  has  left 
behind  him,  if  I  miftake  not,  no  lefs 
than  one  and  twenty  volumes.  And  the 
world  in  general  feems  to  join  with  me  in 
the  fame  opinion  of  them :  for  how  few 
are  the  readers  of  his  invectives  againft 
Fufcinius,  or  Drufus?  Whereas  thofe 
againft  Vatinius  are  in  every  body's  hands ; 
particularly  the  fecond,  which  is  indeed, 
both  in  fentiment  and  language,  a  well- 
written  piece.  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  he  had  an  idea  of  juft  compofttion, 
and  rather  wanted  genius  than  inclination, 
to  reach  a  more  graceful  and  elevated 
manner.  As  to  the  orations  of  Coelius, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  valu- 
able upon  the  whole,  yet  they  have  their 
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merit,  fo  far  as  they  approach  to  the  ex- 
alted elegance  of  the  prefent  times.  When- 
ever, indeed,  his  compofition  is  carelefs  and 
unconnected,  his  expreffion  low,  and  his 
fentiments  grofs  j  it  is  then  he  is  truly  an 
antient :    and  I  will  ve  nture  to  affirm, 
there  is  no  one  fo  fond  of  antiquity  as  to 
admire  him  in  that  part  of  his  character. 
We  may  allow  Qefar,  on  account  of  the 
great  affairs    in  which  he  was  engaged  ; 
as  we  may  Brutus,  in  confideration  of  his 
philofophy,  to  be  lefs  eloquent  than  might 
otherwife  be  expected  of  fuch  fuperior 
geniufes.    The  truth  is,  even  their  warm- 
eft  admirers  acknowledge,  that  as  orators 
they  by  no  means  (hine  with  the  fame 
luftre,    which  diftinguifhed  every  other 
part  of  their  reputation.     Csfar's  fpeech 
in  favour  of  Decius,  and  that   of  Brutus 
in  behalf  of  king  Dejotarus,  with  fome 
others  of  the  fame  coldnefs  and  languor, 
have  fcarcely,  I  imagine,  met  with  any 
readers  ;    unlefs,  perhaps,    among   fuch 
who  can  relifh  their  verfes.     For  verfes, 
we  know,  they  writ  (and  publifhed  too) 
I  will  not  fay  with  more  fpirit,  but  un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly  with  more  fuccefs,  than  Cice- 
ro ;  becaufe  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fall  into  much  fewer  hands.  Afinius,  one 
would  guefs,  by  his  air  and  manner,  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Menenius, 
and  Appius  ;  tho'  in  fact  he  lived  much 
nearer  to  our  times.  It  is  vifible  he  was 
a  clofe  imitator  of  Attius  and  Pacuvius, 
not  only  in  his  tragedies,  but  alfo  in  his  ora- 
tions ;  fo  remarkably  dry  and  unpolimed 
are  all  his  competitions  1  But  the  beauty  of 
eloquence,  like  that  of  the  human  form, 
confifts  in  the  fmoothnefs,  ftrength,  and 
colour  of  its  feveral  parts.  Corvinus  I 
am  inclined  to  fpare  j  tho'  it  was  his  own 
fault  that  he  did  not  equal  the  elegant  re- 
.finements  of  modern  compositions  ;  as  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  his  genius 
was  abundantly  fufficient  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

THE  next  I  mall  take  notice  of,  is  Ci- 
cero j  who  had  the  fame  contefl  with 
thofe  of  his  own  times,  as  mine,  my 
friends,  with  you.  They,  it  fecms,  were 
favourers  of  the  antients  j  whilft  He  pre- 
ferred 
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ferred  the  eloquence  of  his  contempora- 
ries :  and  in  truth,  he  excells  the  orators 
of  his  own  age  in  nothing  more  remark- 
ably, than  in  the  folidity  of  his  judgment. 
He  was  the  firft  who  fet  a  polifh  upon 
oratory  ;  who  feemed  to  have  any  notion 
of  delicacy  of  expreffion,  and  the  art  of 
composition.  Accordingly  he  attempted 
a  more  florid  ftyle  j  as  he  now  and  then 
breaks  out  into  fome  lively  flames  of  wit  ; 
particularly  in  his  later  performances, 
when  much  practice  and  experience  (thofe 
beft  and  fureft  guides)  had  taught  him  a 
more  improved  manner.  But  his  earlier 
compofitions  are  not  without  the  blemifh- 
es  of  antiquity.  He  is  tedious  in  his  ex- 
ordiums, too  circumftantial  in  his  narra- 
tions, and  carelefs  in  retrenching  luxuri- 
ances. He  feems  not  eafily  affected,  and 
is  but  rarely  fired  ;  as  his  periods  are  fel- 
dom  either  properly  rounded,  or  happily 
pointed  :  he  has  nothing,  in  fine,  you 
would  wi(h  to  make  your  own.  His 
fpeeches,  like  a  rude  edifice,  have  ftrength 
indeed  and  permanency  ;  but  are  defti- 
tute  of  that  elegance  and  fplendor  which 
VOL.  II.  U  are 
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are  necdTary  to  render  them  perfectly  a- 
greeable.  The  orator,  however,  in  his 
compofitions,  as  the  man  of  wealth  in  his 
buildings,  (hould  confider  ornament  as 
well  as  ufe  :  his  ftruclure  mould  be,  not 
only  fubftantial,  but  ftriking ;  and  his 
furniture  not  merely  convenient,  but  rich, 
and  fuch  as  will  bear  a  clofe  and  frequent 
infpedion  ;  whilft  every  thing  that  has  a 
mean  and  aukward  appearance  ought  to 
be  totally  banimed.  Let  our  orator  then,  re- 
ject every  expreffion  that  is  obfolete,  and 
grown  rufty,  as  it  were,  by  age  :  let  him  be 
careful  not  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  fen- 
timents,  by  a  heavy  and  inartificial  com- 
bination of  words,  like  our  dull  com- 
pilers of  annals  :  let  him  avoid  all  low 
and  infipid  raillery  ;  in  a  word,  let  him 
vary  the  ftruclure  of  his  periods,  nor  end 
every  fentence  with  the  fame  uniform 
clofe. 

I  WILL  not  expofe  the  meannefs  of  Ci- 
cero's conceits,  nor  his  affectation  of  con- 
cluding almoft  every  other  period  with,  as 

it 
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it  foouldfeem^  inftead  of  pointing  them 
with  fome  lively  and  fpirited  turn.  I 
mention  even  thefe  with  reluctance, 
and  pafs  over  many  others  of  the  fame 
injudicious  caft.  It  is  lingly,  however,  in 
little  affectations  of  this  kind,  that  they  who 
are  pleafed  to  ftyle  themfelves  ancient  ora- 
tors feem  to  admire  and  imitate  him.  I  fhall 
content  myfelf  with  defcribing  their  cha- 
racters, without  mentioning  their  names : 
but  you  are  fenfible,  there  are  certain 
pretenders  to  tafle  who  prefer  Lucilius  to 
Horace,  and  Lucretius  to  Virgil  j  who 
hold  the  eloquence  of  your  favourite  Baf- 
fus  or  Nonianus  in  the  utmoft  contempt, 
when  compared  with  that  of  Sifenna  or 
Varro  ;  in  a  word,  who  defpife  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  modern  rhetoricians,  yet 
are  in  raptures  with  thofe  of  Calvus. 
Thefe  curious  orators  prate  in  the  courts 
of  judicature  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
dents,  (as  they  call  it)  till  they  are  de- 
ferted  by  the  whole  audience,  and  are 
fcarce  fupportable  even  to  their  very  cli- 
ents. The  truth  of  it  is,  that  foundnefs 
U2  of 
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of  eloquence  which  they  fo  much  boaft, 
is  but  an  evidence  of  the  natural  weaknefs 
of  their  genius,  as  it  is  the  effect  alone  of 
tame  and  cautious  art.  No  phyfician 
would  pronounce  a  man  to  enjoy  a  proper 
conftitution,  whofe  health  proceeded  en- 
tirely from  a  ftudied  and  abflemious  re- 
gimen. To  be  only  not  indifpofed,  is 
but  a  fmall  acquifition  j  it  is  fpirits, 
vivacity,  and  vigour  that  I  require : 
whatever  comes  fhort  of  this,  is  but  one 
remove  from  imbecillity. 

BE  it  then,  (as  with  great  eafe  it 
may,  and  in  fact  is)  the  glorious 
diftinction  of  you,  my  illuftrious 
friends,  to  ennoble  our  age  with 
the  moft  refined  eloquence.  It  is  with 
infinite  fatisfaction,  MefTalla,  I  obferve, 
that  you  fingle  out  the  moft  florid  among 
the  ancients  for  your  model.  And  you, 
my  other  two  ingenious  friends  %  fb  hap- 
pily unite  ftrength  of  fentiment  with 
beauty  of  expreffion ;  fuch  a  pregnancy  of 
imagination,  fuch  a  iymmetry  of  ordon- 
nance  diftinguim  your  fpeeches  j  fo  copi- 

-  » Maternus  and  Secundus. 

OUS 
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ous  or  fb  concife  is  your  elocution,  as  dif- 
ferent occaiions  require  ;  fuch  an  inimi- 
table gracefulnefs  of  ftyle,  and  fuch  an 
eafy  flow  of  wit  adorn  and  dignify  your 
compofitions ;  in  a  word,  fo  abfoiutely 
you  command  the  paffions  of  your  audi- 
ence, and  fo  happily  temper  your  own, 
that  however  the  envy  .and  malignity  of 
the  prefent  age  may  withhold  that  ap- 
plaufe  which  is  fo  juftly  your  due  ;  pofte- 
rity,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  will  fpeak  of 
you  in  the  advantageous  terms  which  you 
well  deferve. 

WnENAper  had  thus  finifhed :  It  muft 
be  owned,  faid  Maternus,  our  friend  has 
fpoken  with  much  force  and  fpirit.  What 
a  torrent  of  learning  and  eloquence  has  he 
poured  forth  in  defence  of  the  moderns  ! 
and  how  completely  vanquifhed  the  an- 
cients with  thofe  very  weapons  which  he 
borrowed  from  them  !  However,  (conti- 
nued he,  applying  himfelf  to  Meffalla) 
you  muft  not  recede  from  your  engagement. 
Not  that  we  expect  you  mould  enter  into 
a  defence  of  the  antients,  or  fuppole, 
(however  Aper  is  pleafed  to  compliment) 
U  3  that 
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that  any  of  us  can  ftand  in  competition  with 
them.  Aper  himfelf  does  not  fincerely 
think  fo,  I  dare  fay  j  but  takes  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  in  the  debate,  merely  in  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  manner  of  antiqui- 
ty. We  do  not  defire  you,  therefore,  to 
entertain  us  with  a  panegyrick  upon  the 
antients  :  their  well-eftablimed  reputation 
places  them  far  above  the  want  of  our  en- 
comiums. But  what  we  requeft  of  you 
is,  to  account  for  our  having  fo  widely 
departed  from  that  noble  fpecies  of  elo- 
quence which  they  difplayed  :  efpecially 
fince  we  are  not,  according  to  Aper's  cal- 
culation, more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  diftant  from  Cicero. 

I  SHALL  endeavour,  returned  Meflal- 
la,  to  purfue  the  plan  you  have  laid  down 

to  me. 1  (hall  not  enter  into  the 

queftion  with  Aper,  (tho5  indeed  he  is 
the  firft  that  ever  made  it  one)  whether 
thofe  who  flourifhed  above  a  century  be- 
fore us,  can  properly  be  flyled  antients. 
lam  not  difpofed  to  contend  about  words : 
let  them  be  called  antients,  or  anceitors, 

or 
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or  whatever  other  name  he  pleafes,  fo  it 
be  allowed  their  oratory  was  fuperior  to 
ours.  I  admit  too,  what  he  juft  now  ad- 
vanced, that  there  are  various  kinds  of 
eloquence  difcernible  in  the  fame  period  ; 
much  more  in  different  ages.  But  as 
among  the  Attick  orators,  Demofthenes  is 
placed  in  the  firft  rank,  then  ./Efchines, 
Hyperides  next,  and  after  him  Lyfias  and 
Lycurgus  ;  an  aera,  which  on  all  hands 
is  agreed  to  have  been  the  prime  feafbn 
of  oratory  :  fo  amongft  us,  Cicero  is 
by  univerfal  confent  preferred  to  all 
his  contemporaries  -,  as  after  him  Calvus, 
Afinius,  Caefar,  Coelius,  and  Brutus,  are 
juftly  acknowledged  to  have  excelled  all 
our  preceding  or  fubfequent  orators.  Nor 
is  it  of  any  importance  to  the  prefent  ar- 
gument, that  they  differ  in  manner,  fince 
they  agree  in  kind.  The  compofitions 
of  Calvus,  'tis  confeffed,  are  diftinguimed 
by  their  remarkable  ccncifenefs  ;  as 
thofe  of  Afinius  are  by  the  harmonious 
flow  of  his  language.  Brilliancy  of  fenti- 
ment  is  Caefar's  characleriftick  j  as  poig- 
nancy of  wit  is  that  of  Ccelius.  Solidity 
U  4  recommends 
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recommends  the  fpeeches  of  Brutus  5 
while  copioufnefs,  flrength,  and  vehe- 
hemence,  are  the  predominant  qualities 
in  Cicero.  Each  of  them,  however,  dif-r 
plays  an  equal  found nefs  of  eloquence ; 
and  one  may  eafily  difcover  a  general  re- 
femblance  and  kindred  likenefs  run 
through  their  feveral  works,  tho'  diverfi- 
fied,  indeed,  according  to  their  refpective 
geniufes.  That  they  mutually  detracted 
from  each  other,  (as  it  muft  be  owned 
there  are  fome  remaining  traces  of  malig- 
nity in  their  letters)  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  them  as  orators,  but  as  men.  No  doubt 
Calvus,  Afinius,  and  even  Cicero  hi mfelf, 
were  liable  to  be  infected  with  jealoufy, 
as  well  as  with  other  human  frailties  and 
imperfections.  Brutus,  however,  I  will 
iingly  except^  from  all  imputations  of  ma- 
lignity, as  I  am  perfuaded  he  fpoke  the 
fincere  and  impartial  fentiments  of  his 
heart :  for  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  HE 
fhould  envy  Cicero,  who  does  not  feem  to 
have  envied  even  Caefar  himfelf  ?  As  to. 
Galba,  Laelius,  and  fome  others  of  the 
antients,  whom  Aper  has  thought  proper 

to 
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to  condemn  j  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
they  have  fome  defects,  which  muft  be 
afcribed  to  a  growing  and  yet  immature 
eloquence. 

AFTER  all,  if  we  muft  relinquish  the 
nobler  kind  of  oratory,  and  adopt  fome 
lower  fpecies,  I  mould  certainly  prefer 
the  impetuofity  of  Gracchus,  or  the  in- 
correclnefs  of  CrafTus,  to  the  ftudied  fop- 
pery of  Maecenas,  or  the  childim  jingle 
of  Gallic :  fo  much  rather  would  I  fee 
eloquence  cloathed  in  the  moft  rude  and 
negligent  garb,  than  decked  out  with  the 
wanton  ornaments  of  paint  and  falfe  finery  ! 
There  is  fomething  in  our  prefent  man- 
ner of  elocution,  which  is  fo  far  from 
being  oratorical,  that  it  is  not  even 
manly;  and  one  would  imagine  our 
modern  pleaders,  by  the  levity  of  their 
wit,  the  affected  fmoothnefs  of  their 
periods  and  licentioufnefs  of  their  ftyle, 
had  a  view  to  the  ftage  in  all  their  com- 
pofitions.  Accordingly  fome  of  them  are 
not  amamed  to  boaft  (which  one  can 
fcarce  even  mention  without  a  blufh)  that 

their 
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their  fpeeches  are  adapted  to  the  foft  modu- 
lation of  ftage-mufick.  It  is  this  depra- 
vity of  tafte  which  has  given  rile  to  the 
very  indecent  and  prepoiterous,  though 
very  frequent  expreffion,  that  fuch  an 
orator  fpeaks  fmoothly,  and  fuch  a  dancer 
moves  eloquently.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
therefore,  that  Caffius  Severus  (the  Tingle 
modern  whom  A  per  has  thought  pro- 
per to  name)  when  compared  to  thefe 
his  degenerate  fucceflbrs,  may  juftly  be 
deemed  an  orator ;  tho'  it  is  certain  in 
the  greater  part  of  his  compofitions  there 
appears  far  more  ftrength  than  fpirit.  He 
was  the  firft  who  neglefted  chaftity  of 
ftyle,  and  propriety  of  method.  Inexpert 
in  the  ufe  of  thofe  very  weapons  with 
which  he  engages,  he  ever  lays  himfelf 
open  to  a  thruft,  by  always  endeavour- 
ing to  attack  -,  and  one  may  much  more 
properly  fay  of  him  that  he  pufhes  at 
random,  than  that  he  comports  himfelf 
according  to  the  juft  rules  of  regular  com- 
bat. Neverthelefs,  he  is  greatly  fuperior, 
as  I  obferved  before,  in  the  variety  of  his 
learning,  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  wit,  and 

the 
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the  ftrength  of  his  genius,  to  thofe  who 
fucceeded  him :  not  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, has  Aper  ventured  to  bring  into  the 
field.  I  imagined,  that  after  having  de- 
pofed  Aiinius,  and  Ccelius  and  Calvus, 
he  would  have  fubftituted  another  fet  of 
orators  in  their  place,  and  that  he  had 
numbers  to  produce  in  oppofition  to  Ci- 
cero, to  Caefar,  and  the  reft  whom  he  re- 
jected j  or  at  leaft,  one  rival  to  each  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  diftindly 
and  feparately  cenfured  all  the  antients, 
while  he  has  ventured  to  commend  the 
moderns  in  general  only.  He  thought,  per- 
haps, if  he  fingled  out  fome,  he  mould 
draw  upon  himfelf  the  refentment  of  all 
the  reft :  for  every  declaimer  among  them, 
modeftly  ranks  himfelf,  in  his  own  fond 
opinion,  before  Cicero,  tho'  indeed  after 
Gabinianus.  But  what  Aper  was  not  hardy 
enough  to  undertake,  I  will  be  bold  to 
execute  for  him  j  and  draw  out  his  ora- 
torical heroes  in  full  view,  that  it  may 
appear  by  what  degrees  the  fpirit  and  vi- 
gour of  antient  eloquence  was  impaired 
and  broken. 

LET 
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LET  me  rather  intreat  you,  (laid  Ma- 
ternus  interrupting  him)  to  enter  without 
any  farther  preface,  upon  the  difficulty 
you  firft  undertook  to  clear.  That  we 
are  inferior  to  the  antients  in  point  of  elo- 
quence, I  by  no  means  want  to  have 
proved  ;  being  entirely  of  that  opinion  : 
but  my  prelent  enquiry  is  how  to  account 
for  our  linking  fo  far  below  them  ? 
A  queftion,  it  feems,  you  have  examined, 
and  which  I  am  perfuaded  you  would  dif- 
cufs  with  much  calmnefs,  if  Aper's 
unmerciful  attack  upon  your  favourite 
orators  had  not  a  little  difcompofed 
you.  I  am  nothing  offended,  returned 
Meffalla,  with  the  fentiments  which  Aper 
has  advanced;  neither  ought  you,  my 
friends,  remembering  always  that  it  is  an 
eftablimed  law  in  debates  of  this  kind, 
that  every  man  may  with  entire  fecurity 
difclofe  his  unreferved  opinion.  Proceed 
then,  I  beleech  you,  replied  Maternus  to 
the  examination  of  this  point  concerning 
the  antients,  with  a  freedom  equal  to 
theirs :  from  which  I  fufpeit,  alas !  we 

have 
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have  more  widely  degenerated  than  even 
from  their  eloquence. 

THE  caufe  (faid  MefTalla,  refuming  his 
difcourfe)  does  not  lie  very  remote  j  and, 
tho'  you  are  pleafed  to  call  upon  me  to  af- 
fign  it,  is  well  known,  I  doubt  not,  both 
to  you  and  to  the  reft  of  this  company. 
For  is  it  not  obvious  that  eloquence,  toge- 
ther with  the  reft  of  the  politer  arts,  has 
fallen  from  her  antient  glory,  not  for  want 
of  admirers,  but  through  the  diflblute- 
nefs  of  our  youth,  the  negligence  of  pa- 
rents, the  ignorance  of  preceptors,  and 
the  univerfal  difregard  of  antient  manners  ? 
evils,  which  derived  their  fource  from 
Rome,  and  thence  fpread  themfelves 
through  Italy,  and  over  all  the  provinces ; 
tho'  the  mifchief,  indeed,  is  moft  obferv- 
able  within  our  own  walls.  I  (hall  take 
notice,  therefore,  of  thofe  vices  to  which 
the  youth  of  this  city  are  more  peculiarly 
expofed  ;  which  rite  upon  them  in  num- 
ber as  they  encreafe  in  years.  But  before 
I  enter  farther  into  this  fubjecl:,  let  me 
premife  an  obfervation  or  two  concerning 

the 
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the  judicious  method  of  difcipline  pra&ifed 
by  our  anceflors,  in  training  up  their  chil- 
dren. 

IN  the  firft  place  then,  the  virtuous  ma- 
trons of  thofe  wifer  ages,  did  not  aban- 
don their  infants  to  the  mean  hovels  of 
mercenary  nurfes,  but  tenderly  reared 
them  up  at  their  own  breafts  ;  efteeming 
the  careful  regulation  of  their  children  and 
domeftick  concerns,  as  the  higheft  point 
of  female  merit.  It  was  cuftomary  with 
them  like  wife  to  choofe  out  fome  elderly 
female  relation,  of  approved  conduct, 
with  whom  the  family  in  general  entrufted 
the  care  of  their  refpeftive  children,  dur- 
ing their  infant  years.  This  venerable 
perfon  ftridtly  regulated,  not  only  their 
more  ferious  purfuits,  but  even  their  very 
amufements  ;  retraining  them,  by  her 
refpe<fted  pretence,  from  faying  or  acting 
any  thing  contrary  to  decency  and  good 
manners.  In  this  manner,  we  are  informed, 
Cornelia  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi,  as 

alfo 
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alfo  Aurelia  and  Attia,  to  whom  Julius 
and  Auguflus  Caefar  owed  their  refpective 
births,  undertook  this  office  of  family 
education,  and  trained  up  thofe  feveral 
noble  youths  to  whom  they  were  related. 
This  method  of  difcipline  was  attend- 
ed with  one  very  fingular  advantage : 
the  minds  of  young  men  were  con- 
ducted found  and  untainted  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  noble  arts.  Accordingly,  what- 
ever profeffion  they  determined  upon, 
whether  that  of  arms,  eloquence,  or  law, 
they  entirely  devoted  themfelves  to  that 
iingle  purfuit,  and  with  undiffipated  ap- 
plication, poflefTed  the  whole  compafs  of 
their  chofen  fcience. 

BUT  in  the  prefent  age,  the  little  boy 
is  delegated  to  the  care  of  fome  paultry 
Greek  chamber-maid,  in  conjunction 
with  two  or  three  other  fervants,  (and 
even  thofe  generally  of  the  worft  kind) 
who  are  abfolutely  unfit  for  every  rational 
and  ferious  office.  From  the  idle  tales 
and  grofs  abfurdities  of  thefe  worthlefs 

people, 
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people,  the  tender  and  uninftrudted  mind 
is  ftiffered  to  receive  its  earl  left  impref- 
fions.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  fuppofed, 
that  any  caution  fhould  be  obferved  a- 
mong  the  domefticks  ;  fmce  the  parents 
themfelves  are  fo  far  from  training  their 
young  families  to  virtue  and  modefty,  that 
they  let  them  the  firft  examples  of  lux- 
ury and  licentioufnefs.  Thus  our  youth 
gradually  acquire  a  confirmed  habit  of 
impudence,  and  a  total  difregard  of  that 
reverence  they  owe  both  to  themfelves 
and  to  others.  To  fay  truth,  it  feems  as 
if  a  fondnefs  for  horfes,  actors  and  gladi- 
ators, the'peculiar  and  diftinguiming  folly 
of  this  our  city,  was  imprest  upon  them 
even  in  the  womb  :  and  when  once  a 
pafTion  of  this  contemptible  fort  has  feized 
and  engaged  the  mind,  what  opening  is 
there  left  for  the  nobler  arts  ? 

ALL  converfation  in  general  is  infected 
with  topicks  of  this  kind  ;  as  they  are  the 
conftant  fubjecls  of  difcourfe,  not  only 
amongfl  our  youth  in  their  academies, 
but  even  of  their  tutors  themfelves.  For 

it 
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it  is  not  byeflablifhing  a  flridl  difcipline3 
or  by  giving  proofs  of  their  genius^  that 
this  order  of  men  gain  pupils  ;  it  is  by 
the  meaneft  compliances  and  moft  fervile 
flattery.  Not  to  mention  how  ill  in- 
ftrucled  our  youth  are  in  the  very  ele- 
ments of  literature,  fufficient  pains  is  by 
no  means  taken  in  bringing  them  acquaint- 
ed with  the  beft  authors,  or  in  giving 
them  a  proper  notion  of  hiftory,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
The  whole  that  feems  to  be  confidered  in 
their  education,  is,  to  find  out  a  perfon  for 
them  called  a  Rhetorician.  I  (hall  take 
occafion  immediately,  to  give  you  fome 
account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this 
profeffion  in  Rome,  and  (hew  you  with 
what  contempt  it  was  received  by  our  an- 
ceftors.  But  it  will  beneceflary  to  lay  before 
you  a  previous  view  of  that  fcheme  of  dif- 
cipline  which  the  antient  orators  praclifed ; 
of  whofe  amazing  induftry  and  unwearied 
application  to  every  branch  of  the  polite 
arts,  we  meet  with  many  remarkable  ac- 
counts in  their  own  writings. 

VOL.  II.  X  I  NEED 
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I  NEED  not  inform  you,  that  Cicero,  in 
the  latter  end  of  his  treatife  entitled  Brutus, 
(the  former  part  of  which  is  employed  in 
commemorating  the  antient  orators)  gives 
a  fketch  of  the  feveral  progreffive  lleps  by 
which  he  formed  his  eloquence.  He 
there  acquaints  us,  that  he  ftudied  the 
civil  law  under  Q._Mucius ;  that  he  was 
inftru&ed  in  the  feveral  branches  of  phi- 
lofophy  by  Philo  the  academick,  and  Di- 
odorus  the  ftoick  •„  that  not  fatisfied  with 
attending  the  lectures  of  thofe  eminent 
mailers,  of  which  there  were  at  that  time 
great  numbers  in  Rome,  he  made  a 
voyage  into  Greece  and  Afia,  in  order  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  embrace  the 
whole  circle  of  fciences.  Accordingly  he 
appears  by  his  writings,  to  have  been 
mafter  of  logick,  ethicks,  aftronomy,  and 
natural  philofophy,  beiides  being  well 
verfed  in  geometry,  mulick,  grammar, 
and,  in  mort,  in  every  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
For  thus  it  is,  my  worthy  friends ;  from 
deep  learning  and  the  united  confluence  of 
the  arts  and  fciences,  the  refiftlefs  tor- 
rent 
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rent  of  that  amazing  eloquence  derived  its 
ftrength  and  rapidity. 


THE  faculties  of  the  orator  are  not  exer- 
cifed,  indeed,as  in  other  fciences,  within  cer- 
tain preafe  and  determinate  limits :  on  the 
contrary,  eloquence  is  the  mofl  compre- 
henfive  of  the  whole  circle  of  arts.  Thus 
He  alone  can  juflly  be  deemed  an  orator, 
who  knows  how  to  employ  the  moft  per- 
fuafive  arguments  upon  every  queftion  j 
who  can  exprefs  himfelf  fuitably  to  the 
dignity  of  his  fubject,  with  all  the  powers 
of  grace  and  harmony  ;  in  a  word,  who 
can  penetrate  into  every  minute  circum- 
ftance,  and  manage  the  whole  train  of 
incidents  to  the  greateft  advantage  of  his 
caufe.  Such,  at  leaft,  was  the  high  idea 
which  the  antients  formed  of  this  illuftri- 
ous  character.  In  order  however  to  at- 
tain this  eminent  qualification,  they  did 
not  think  it  neceflary  to  declaim  in  the 
fchools,  and  idly  wafte  their  breath  upon 
feigned  or  frivolous  controverfies.  It  was 
X  2  their 
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their  wifer  method,  to  apply  themfelves  to 
the  ftudy  of  fuch  ufeful  arts  as  concern  life 
and  manners,  as  treat  of  moral  good  and  evil, 
of  juftice  and  injuftice,  of  the  decent  and 
the  unbecoming  in  actions.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  upon  points  of  this  nature  that  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  orator  principally  turns.  For 
example,  in  the  judiciary  kind  it  relates 
to  matters  of  equity  ;  as  in  the  deliberative 
it  is  employed  in  determining  the  fit  and 
the  expedient  :  ftill  however  thefe  two 
branches  are  not  fo  abfolutely  diftincl:,  but 
that  they  are  frequently  blended  with 
each  other.  Now  it  is  impoflible,  when 
queftions  of  this  kind  fall  under  the  con- 
iideration  of  an  orator,  to  enlarge  upon 
them  in  all  the  elegant  and  enlivening 
fpirit  of  an  efficacious  eloquence,  unlefs 
he  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
man nature  ;  unlefs  he  underftands  the 
power  and  extent  of  moral  duties,  and 
can  diftinguifh  thofe  actions  which 
do  not  partake  either  of  vice  or 
virtue. 

FROM 
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FROM  the  fame  fource,  likewife,  he 
muft  derive  his  influence  over  the  paffions. 
For  if  he  is  fkilled^  for  inftance,  in  the  na- 
ture of  indignation,  he  will  be  fomuch  the 
more  capable  of  foothing  or  enflaming  the 
breads  of  hisjudges  :  if  he  knows  wherein 
compaffion  confifts,  and  by  what  work- 
ings of  the  heart  it  is  moved,  he  will  the 
more  eafily  raife  that  tender  affection  of 
the  foul.  An  orator  trained  up  in  this 
difcipline  and  practifed  in  thefe  arts,  will 
have  full  command  over  the  breafts  of  his 
audience,  in  whatever  difpofition  it  may 
be  his  chance  to  find  them  :  and  thus  fur- 
nimed  with  all  the  numberlefs  powers  of 
perfuafion,  will  judicioufly  vary  and 
accommodate  his  eloquence,  as  particular 
circumftances  and  conjunctures  mall  re- 
quire. There  are  fome,  we  find,  who 
are  moft  ftruck  with  that  manner  of  elocu- 
tion, where  the  arguments  are  drawn  up 
in  a  mort  and  clofe  flyle  :  upon  fuch  an 
occafion  the  orator  will  experience  the 
great  advantage  of  being  converfant  in 
logick.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  admire 
X  3  flowing 
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flowing  and  diffulive  periods,  where  the 
illuftrations  are  borrowed  from  the  ordn 
nary  and  familiar  images  of  common  ob- 
fervation  :   here  the  peripatetick  -writers 
will  give  him  fome  affiftance  ;  as  indeed 
they  will,  in  general,  fupply  him  with 
many  ufeful  hints  in  all  the  different  me- 
thods of  popular  addrefs.      The  acade- 
micks  will  infpire  him  with  a  becoming 
warmth  :    Plato  with  fublimity  of  fenti- 
ments,  and  Xenophon  with  an  eafy  and 
elegant  diction.      Even  the  exclamatory 
manner  of  Epicurus,  or  Metrodorus,  may 
be  found,  in  fome  circumftances,  not  al- 
together   unserviceable.       In    a    word, 
what  the  ftoicks  pretend  of  their  wife 
man,  ought  to  be  verified  in  our  orator  5 
and  he  mould  actually  poflcfs  all  human 
knowledge.      Accordingly   the    antients 
who  applied    themfelves  to    eloquence, 
not  only    ftudied    the   civil   laws,    but 
alfo     grammar,     poetry,    mufick,    and 
geometry.     Indeed,  there  are  few  caufes 
(perhaps  I  might  juftly  fay  there  are  none) 
wherein  a  fkill  in  the  firft  is  not  abfolutely 
ntceflary  ;  as  there  are  many  in  which  an 

acquain- 
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acquaintance  with  the  laft  mentioned  fci- 
ences  are  highly  requifite. 

IF  it  mould  be  objected,  that  (t  elo- 
"  quence  is  the  fingle  fcience  requifite  for 
"  the  orator  -,  as  an  occafional  recourfe  to 
"  the  others  will  be  fufficient  for  all  his 
<f  purpofes :"  I  anfwer ;  in  the  firft  place, 
there  will  always  be  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  the  manner  of  applying  what  we 
take  up,  as  it  were,  upon  loan,  and  what 
we  properly  poflefs  ;  fo  that  it  will  ever 
be  manifeft,  whether  the  orator  is  in- 
debted to  others  for  what  he  produces, 
or  derives  it  from  his  own  unborrowed 
fund.  And  in  the  next,  the  fciences 
throw  an  inexprefiible  grace  over  our 
compofitions,  even  where  they  are  not 
immediately  concerned;  as  their  effects  are 
difcernible  where  we  leaft  exped:  to  find 
them.  This  powerful  charm  is  not  only  di- 
ftinguiihed  by  the  learned  and  the  judicious, 
but  ftrikes  even  the  moft  common  and  po- 
pular clafs  of  auditors  ;  infomuch  that 
one  may  frequently  hear  them  applauding 
3.  fpeaker  of  this  improved  kind,  as  a  man 
X4  of 
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of  genuine  erudition  ;  as  enriched  with 
the  whole  treafures  of  eloquence,  and,  in 
one  word,  acknowledge  the  compleat  ora- 
tor. But  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  affirm, 
that  no  man  ever  did,  nor  indeed  ever 
can,  maintain  that  exalted  character,  un- 
lefs  he  enters  the  forum  fupported  by  the 
fall  ftrength  of  the  united  arts.  Accom- 
plimments,  however,  of  this  fort  are  now 
fo  totally  neglected,  that  the  pleadings  of 
our  orators  are  debafed  by  the  loweft  ex- 
preffions  ;  as  a  general  ignorance  both  of 
the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  acts  of 
the  fenate,  is  vifible  throughout  their 
performances.  All  knowledge  of  the 
rights  and  cuftoms  of  Rome  is  profefledly 
ridiculed,  and  philofophy  feems  at  prefent 
to  be  confidered  as  fomething  that  ought 
to  be  fhunned  and  dreaded.  Thus  elo- 
quence, like  a  dethroned  potentate,  is  ba- 
nimed  her  rightful  dominions,  and  con- 
fined to  barren  points  and  low  conceit : 
and  me  who  was  once  miftrefs  of  the 
whole  circle  of  fciences,  and  charmed 
every  beholder  with  the  goodly  appearance 
of  her  glorious  train,  is  now  Gripped  of 
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ail  her  attendants  (I  had  almoft  faid  of  all 
her  genius)  and  feemsas  one  of  the  mean- 
eft  of  the  mechanick  arts.  This  therefore 
I  confider  as  the  firft,  and  the  principal 
reafon  of  our  having  fo  greatly  declined 
from  the  fpirit  of  the  antients. 

IF  I  were  called  upon  to  fupport  my 
opinion  by  authorities,  might  I  not  juftly 
name,  among  the  Grecians,  Demoflhe- 
nes  ?  who,  we  are  informed,  conftantly 
attended  the  lectures  of  Plato  :  as  among 
our  own  countrymen,  Cicero  himfelf  af- 
fures  us,  (and  in  thefe  very  words,  if  I 
rightly  remember)  that  he  owed  whatever 
advances  he  had  made  in  eloquence,  not 
to  the  rhetoricians,  but  to  the  academick 
philofophers. 

OTHER,  and  very  considerable,  rea- 
fons  might  be  produced  for  the  decay  of 
eloquence.  But  I  leave  them,  my  friends, 
as  it  is  proper  I  mould,  to  be  mentioned 
by  you ;  having  performed  my  (hare  in 
the  examination  of  this  queftion  :  and 
with  a  freedom,  which  will  give,  I  ima- 
gine, 
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gine,  as  ufual,  much  offence.  I  am  fure, 
at  kaft,  if  certain  of  our  contemporaries 
were  to  be  informed  of  what  I  have  here 
maintained,  I  diould  be  told,  that  in  lay- 
ing it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  knowledge 
both  of  law  and  philofophy  are  eflential 
qualifications  in  an  orator,  I  have  been 
fondly  purfuing  a  phantom  of  my  own 
imagination. 

I  AM  fofar  from  thinking,  replied  Ma- 
ternus,  you  have  compleated  the  part  you 
undertook,  that  I  (hould  rather  imagine 
you  had  only  given  us  the  firft  ge- 
neral fketch  of  your  defign.  You  have 
marked  out  to  us  indeed,  thofe  fciences 
wherein  the  antient  orators  were  inftru6t- 
ed,  and  have  placed  in  flrong  contrafte 
their  fuccefsful  induftry,  with  our  unper- 
forming  ignorance.  But  fomething  far- 
ther ftill  remains :  and  as  you  have  (hewn 
us  the  fuperior  acquirements  of  the  orators 
in  thofe  more  improved  ages  of  eloquence, 
as  well  as  the  remarkable  deficiency  of 
thofe  in  our  own  times  j  I  mould  be  glad 
you  would  proceed  to  acquaint  us  with  the 

particular 
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particular  exercifes  by  which  the  youth  of 
thofe  earlier  days  were  wont  to  ftrengthen 
and  improve  their  geniufes.  For  I  .dare 
fay  you  will  not  deny,  that  oratory  is  ac- 
quired by  pra6tife  far  better  than  by  pre- 
cept. And  our  other  two  friends  here, 
feem  willing,  I  perceive,  to  admit  it. 

To  which,  when  Aper  and  Secundi** 
had  fignified  their  afTent,  Meflalla,  re- 
fuming  his  difcourfe,  continued  as  Allows: 

HAVING  then,  as  it  mould  feem,  dif- 
clofed  to  your  fatisfaction  the  feeds  and 
firft  principles  of  antient  eloquence,  by 
fpecifying  the  feveral  kinds  of  arts  to 
which  the  antient  orators  were  trained  j  I 
(hall  now  lay  before  you  the  method  they 
purfued,  in  order  to  gain  a  facility  in  the 
exertion  of  eloquence.  This  indeed  I  have 
in  fome  meafure  anticipated,  by  men- 
tioning the  preparatory  arts  to  which  they 
applyed  themfelves  :  for  it  is  impoffible 
to  make  any  progrefs  in  a  compafs  fo  vari- 
ous and  fo  abftrufe,  unlefs  we  not  only 
ftrengthen  our  knowledge  by  reflection, 
but  improve  a  general  aptitude  by  frequent 

exercife. 
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exercife.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  fame 
fteps  muft  be  purfued  in  exerting  our  ora- 
tory, as  in  attaining  it.  But  if  this  truth 
fhould  not  be  univerfally  admitted  $  if  any 
fhould  think,  that  eloquence  may  be  pof- 
fefled  without  paying  previous  court  to  her 
attendant  fciences  -,  moft  certainly,  at  leaft, 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  mind  duly 
impregnated  with  the  polite  arts,  will  en- 
ter vdth  fo  much  the  more  advantage  up- 
on thofe  exercifes  peculiar  to  the  oratorical 
circus. 

ACCORDINGLY,  our  anceftors  when 
they  defigned  a  young  man  for  the  pro- 
feilion  of  eloquence,  having  previoufly 
taken  due  care  of  his  domeftick  education, 
and  feafoned  his  mind  with  ufeful  know- 
ledge, introduced  him  to  the  moft  eminent 
orator  in  Rome.  From  that  time  the 
youth  commenced  his  conftant  follower, 
attending  him  upon  all  occafions,  whether 
he  appeared  in  the  publick  aflemblies  of 
the  people,  or  in  the  courts  of  civil  judi- 
cature. Thus  he  learned,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  expreffion,  the  arts  of  oratorical  con- 
flict 
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flict  in  the  very  field  of  battle.  The  ad- 
vantages which  flowed  from  this  method 
were  confiderable :  it  animated  the  cou- 
rage and  quickened  the  judgment  of 
youth,  thus  to  receive  their  inductions 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
midft  of  affairs ;  where  no  man  could 
advance  an  abfurd  or  a  weak  argu- 
ment without  being  rejected  by  the  bench, 
expofed  by  his  adverfary,  and,  in  a  word, 
defpifed  by  the  whole  audience.  By  this 
method  they  imbibed  the  pure  and  un- 
corrupted  ftreams  of  genuine  eloquence. 
But  though  they  chiefly  attached  them- 
felves  to  one  particular  orator,  they  heard 
likewife  all  the  reft  of  their  contemporary 
pleaders,  in  many  of  their  refpective  de- 
bates. Henee  alfo  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquainting  themfelves  with  the 
various  fentiments  of  the  people,  and  of  ob- 
ferving  what  pleafed  or  difgufted  them 
moft  in  the  feveral  orators  of  the  Forum. 
By  this  means  they  were  fupplied  with  an 
inftruclor  of  the  beft  and  moft  improving 
kind,  exhibiting,  not  the  feigned  fem- 
blance  of  eloquence,  but  her  real  and 

lively 
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lively  manifeftation  5  not  a  pretended,  but 
a  genuine  adverfary,  armed  in  earneft  for 
the  combat  5    an  audience  ever  full  and 
ever  new,  compofed  of  foes  as  well  as 
friends,  and  where  not  a  fingle  expreffion 
could  fall  uncenfured,    or  unapplauded. 
For  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  well 
perfuaded,  when  I  aflert,  that  a  folid  and 
lafting  reputation  of  eloquence  mufl  be 
acquired  by  the  cenfure  of  our  enemies, 
as  well  as  by  the  applaufe  of  our  friends  ; 
or  rather,  indeed,  it  is  from  the  former 
that  it  derives  its   fureft  and   moft  un- 
queftioned  ftrength  and   firmnefs.     Ac- 
cordingly,  a  youth  thus  formed  to  the 
bar,  a  frequent  and  attentive  hearer  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  orators  and  debates, 
intruded  by  the  experience   of  others, 
acquainted  with  the  popular  tafte,   and 
daily  converfant  in  the  laws  of  his  country ; 
to   whom   the   folemn  prefence   of  the 
judges,  and  the  awfull  eyes  of  a  full  au- 
dience were  familiar,    rofe  at  once  into 
affairs,    and   was  equal    to    every  caufe. 
Hence  it  was  that  CrafTus   at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  Caefar  at  twenty  one,  Pollio  at 

twenty 
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twenty  two,  and  Calvus  when  he  was  but 
a  few  years  older,  pronounced  thofe  feverai 
fpeeches  againft  Carbo,  Dolabella,  Cato, 
and  Vatinius,  which  we  read  to  this  hour 
with  admiration. 

ON  the  other  hand,  our  modern  youth 
receive  their  education  under  certain  de- 
claimers  called  Rhetoricians :  a  fet  of  men 
who  made  their  firft  appearance  in  Rome, 
a  little  before  the  time  of  Cicero.  And 
that  they  were  by  no  means  approved  by 
our  anceftors,  plainly  appears  from  their 
being  enjoined,  under  the  cenforfhip  of 
Craffus  and  Domitius,  to  (hut  up  their 
fchools  of  impudence,  as  Cicero  exprefles 
it.  —  But  I  was  going  to  fay,  we  are  fent 
to  certain  academies,  where  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  the  place,  the  com- 
pany, or  the  method  of  instruction  is 
moft  likely  to  in  fed:  the  minds  of  young 
people,  and  produce  a  wrong  turn  of 
thought.  For  nothing,  certainly,  can 
there  be  of  an  affecting  folemnity  in  an 
audience,  where  all  who  compofe  it  are 
of  the  fame  low  degree  of  underftanding ; 

nor 
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nor  any  advantage  to  be  received  from 
their  fellow-ftudents,  where  a  parcel  of 
boys  and  raw  youths  of  unripe  judgments 
harangue  before  each  other,  without 
the  leaf!  fear  or  danger  of  criticifm.  And 
as  for  their  exercifes,  they  are  ridiculous  in 
their  very  nature.  They  confift  of  two 
kinds,  and  are  either  declamatory  or  con- 
troverfial.  The  firft,  as  being  eafier  and 
requiring  lefs  fkill,  is  affigned  to  the 
younger  lads:  the  other  is  the  tafk  of 
more  mature  years.  But,  good  gods !  with 
what  incredible  abfurdity  are  they  com- 
pofed !  The  truth  is,  the  ftyle  of  their 
declamations  is  as  falfe  and  contemptible, 
as  the  fubjedts  are  ufelefs  and  fictitious. 
Thus,  being  taught  to  harangue  in  a  moil 
pompous  diction,  on  the  rewards  due  to 
tyrannicides,  on  the  election  to  be  made 
by  deflowred  virgins3,  on  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  married  women,  on  the  ceremo- 
nies to  be  obferved  in  times  of  peflilence, 

a  It  was  one  of  the  queftions  ufually  debated  in 
thefe  rhetorick-fchools,  whether  the  party  who  had 
been  ravifhed  (hould  chufe  to  marry  the  violator  of 
her  chaftity,  or  rather  have  him  put  to  death. 

with 
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with  other  topicks  of  the  fame  unconcern- 
ing  kind,  which  are  daily  debated  in  the 
fchools,  and  fcarce  ever  at  the  bar  j  "  they 
"  appear  abfolute  novices  in  the  affairs 
"  of  the  world,  and  are  by  much  too  ele- 
<e  vated  for  common  life." 

"  a  Here  Meflalla  paufed  :  when  Se- 
cc  cundus,  taking  his  turn  in  the  con- 
((  verfation,  began  with  obferving,  that" 
the  true  and  lofty  fpirit  of  genuine  elo- 

*  The  latter  part  of  MefTalla's  difcourfe  together 
with  what  immediately  followed  it  in  the  original,  is 
loft  :  The  chafm,  however,  does  not  feem  to  be 
fo  great  as  fome  of  the  commentators  fufpeft.  The 
tranflator  therefore  has  ventured  to  fill  it  up  in  his 
own  way,  with  thofe  lines  which  are  diftinguifhcd 
by  inverted  comma's.  He  has  likewife  given  the 
next  fubfequent  part  of  the  converfation,  to  Secun- 
dus ;  tho'  it  does  not  appear  in  the  original  to  whom 
it  belongs.  It  would  be  of  no  great  importance  to 
the  Englifh  reader,  to  juftify  our  tranflator  in  this 
laft  article :  tho',  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult,  if  it  were  neceffary. 

To  fave  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning  to  a 
fecond  note  upon  a  like  occafion,  it  is  proper  to 
obferve  in  this  place,  that  he  will  find  the  fame  in- 
verted comma's  in  page  331,  2.  The  words 
included  between  them,  are  alfo  an  addition  of  the 
tranflator's :  and  for  the  fame  reafon  as  that  juft  now 
mentioned. 

VOL.  II,  Y  quence, 
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quence,  like  that  of  a  clear  and  vigorous 
flame,  is  nourifhed  by  proper  fuel,  ex- 
cited by  agitation,  and  {till  brightens  as 
it  burns.  It  was  in  this  manner,  "  faid 
he,"  that  the  oratory  of  our  anceftors  was 
kindled  and  fpread  kfelf.  The  moderns 
have  as  much  merk  of  this  kind,  per- 
haps, as  can  be  acquired  under  a  fettled 
and  peaceable  government :  but  far  in- 
ferior, no  doubt,  to  that  which  fhone  out 
in  the  times  of  licentioufnefs  and  confu- 
fion,  when  He  was  deemed  the  ableft  ora- 
tor, who  had  moil  influence  over  a  reftlefs 
and  ungoverned  multitude.  To  this  fi- 
xation of  publick  affairs  was  owing  thofe 
continual  debates  concerning  the  Agra- 
rian laws,  and  the  popularity  confequent 
thereupon  j  thofe  long  harangues  of  the 
magiftrates,  thofe  impeachments  of  the 
great,  thofe  factions  of  the  nobles,  thofe 
hereditary  enmities  in  particular  families, 
and  in  fine,  thole  inceffant  ftruggles  be- 
tween the  fenate  and  the  commons; 
which,  though  each  of  them  prejudicial 
to  the  ftate,  yet  moft  certainly  contributed 
to  produce  and  encourage  that  rich  vein 

of 
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of  eloquence  which  difcovered  itfelf  in 
thofe  tempeftuous  days.  The  way  to  digni- 
ties lay  diredly  through  the  paths  of  elo- 
quence. The  more  a  man  fignalized  himfelf 
by  his  abilities  in  this  art,  fo  much  the  more 
eaiily  he  opened  his  road  to  preferment  and 
maintained  an  afcendant  over  his  collegues,- 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  heightened  his  in,- 
tereft  with  the  nobles,  his  authority  with 
the  fenate,  and  his  reputation  with  the 
people  in  general.  The  patronage  of  thefe 
admired  orators  was  courted  even  by  fo- 
reign nations  ;  as  the  feveral  magiflrat.es 
of  our  own^  endeavoured  to  recommend 
themfelves  to  their  favour  and  protection, 
by  mewing  them  the  higheft  marks  of  ho- 
nour whenever  they  fet  out  for  the  admi- 
niftration  of  their  refpective  provinces,  and 
by  iludiouily  cultivating  a  friendship  with 
them  at  their  return.  They  were  called 
upon,  without  any  folicitation  on  their  own. 
part,  to  fill  up  the  fupreme  dignities  of 
the  ftate.  Nor  were  they  even  in  a  private 
ftation  without  great  power,  as  by  means 
of  the  perfuan*  ve  arts  they  had  a  very  con- 
liderable  influence  over  both  the  fenate . 
Y  2  and 
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and  the  people.  The  truth  is,  it  was  an 
eftablifhed  maxim  in  thofe  days,  that  with- 
out the  oratorical  talents,  no  man  could  ei- 
ther acquire  or  maintain  any  high  pofl  in 
the  government.  And  no  wonder  indeed, 
that  fuch  a  notion  mould  univerfally  pre- 
vail :  fince  it  was  impoffible  for  any  per- 
fon  endued  with  this  commanding  art,  to 
pafs  his  life  in  obfcurity,  how  much  foever 
it  might  be  agreeable  to  his  own  inclina* 
tions ;  fince  it  was  not  fufficient  merely 
to  vote  in  the  fenate,  without  fupporting 
that  vote  with  good  fenfe  and  eloquence ; 
fince  in  all  publick  impeachments  or  civil 
caufes,  the  accufed  was  obliged  to  anfwer 
to  the  charge  in  his  own  perfon;  fince 
written  depofitions  were  not  admitted  in 
judicial  matters,  but  the  witnefTes  were 
called  upon  to  deliver  their  evidence  in 
open  court.  Thus  our  anceflors  were 
eloquent,  as  much  by  neceffity  as  by  en- 
couragements. To  be  pofTefTed  of  the  per- 
fuafive  talents,  Was  efteemed  thehigheft 
glory  ;  as  the  contrary  character  was  held 
in  the  utmoft  contempt.  In  a  word,  they 
were  incited  to  the  purfuit  of  oratory,  by 

a  prin- 
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a  principle  of  honour  as  well  as  by  a  view 
of  intereft.  They  dreaded  the  difgrace  of 
being  confidered  rather  as  clients  than  pa- 
trons j  of  lofing  thofe  dependants  which 
their  anceftors  had  tranfmitted  to  them, 
and  feeing  them  mix  in  the  train  of  others : 
in  (hort,  of  being  looked  upon  as  men  of 
mean  abilities,  and  coniequently  either 
paffed  over  in  the  difpofal  of  high  offices, 
or  defpifed  in  the  adminiftration  of  them. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  thofe  antient  hif- 
torical  pieces,  which  were  lately  collected 
and  publi£hed  by  Mucianus  from  the 
old  libraries  where  they  have  hitherto  been 
perferved,  have  yet  fallen  into  your  hands. 
This  collection  confifts  of  eleven  volumes 
of  the  publick  journals,  and  three  of  ept- 
illes;  by  which  it  appears  that  Pompey 
and  Craffus  gained  as  much  advantage 
from  their  eloquence  as  their  arms  ;  that 
Lucullus,  Metellus,  Lentulus,  Curio,  and 
the  reft  of  thofe  diftinguimed  chiefs,  de- 
voted themfelves  with  great  application  to 
this  infmuating  art :  in  a  word,  that  not  a 
Jingle  perfon  in  thofe  times  rofe  toany  con- 
Y  3  fiderable 
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fiderable  degree  of   power,   without  the 
affillance  of  the  rhetorical  talents. 

To  thefe  confiderations  may  be  farther 
added,  that  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  debates  in  which  the  ancients  were 
engaged,  contributed  greatly  to  advance 
their  eloquence.  Moft  certain,  indeed,  it 
is,  that  an  orator  mutt  neceflarily  find 
great  difference  with  refpecl  to  his  pow- 
ers, when  he  is  to  harangue  only  upon 
fome  trifling  robbery,  or  a  little  paultry 
form  of  pleading;  and  when  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  are  warmed  and  enlivened  by 
fuch  interefting  and  animating  topicks  as 
bribery  at  elections,  as  the  oppreiiion  of 
our  allies,  or  the  maffacre  of  our  fellow- 
citizen?.  Evils  thefe,  which,  beyond  all 
pcradventure,  it  were  better  Should  never 
happen  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  rejoice 
that  we  live  under  a  government  where 
\ve  are  {hangers  to  fuch  terrible  calami- 
ties :  ftill  it  mull:  be  acknowledged,  that 
wherever  they  did  happen,  they  were 
wonderful  incentives  to  eloquence.  ^  For 
the  orator's  genius  rifes  and  expands  itfelf 
i  in 
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in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  occafion 
upon  which  it  is  exerted  ;  and  I  will  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
fhineout  in  all  the  powerful  luftre  of  genu- 
ine eloquence,  without  being  inflamed  by  a 
fuitable  importance  of  fubject.  Thus  the 
ipeech  of  Demoflhenes  agamfl:  his  guardi- 
ans, fcarcely,  I  imagine,  eftablimed  his 
character  j  as  it  was  not  the  defence  of 
Archias,  or  Quinctius,  that  acquired  Cice- 
ro the  reputation  of  a  confummate  orator. 
It  was  Catiline,  and  Milo,  and  Verres, 
and  Mark  Anthony,  that  warmed  him 
with  that  noble  glow  of  eloquence,  which 
gave  the  rimming  brightnefs  to  his  une- 
qualled fame.  Far  am  I  from  infinuating, 
that  fuch  infamous  characters  deferve  to 
be  tolerated  in  a  ftate,  in  order  to  fupply 
convenient  matter  of  oratory :  all  I  contend 
for  is,  that  this  art  flourimes  to  moft  ad- 
vantage in  turbulent  times.  Peace,  no 
doubt,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  war  ;  but 
it  is  the  latter  only  that  forms  the  foldier. 
It  is  jufl  the  fame  with  eloquence  : 
the  oftener  (he  enters,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the 
field  of  battle  j  the  more  wounds  (he 

gives 
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gives  and  receives;  the  more  powerful 
the  adverfary  with  which  (he  contends; 
fo  much  the  more  ennobled  (he  appears  in 
the  eye  of  mankind.  For  it  is  the  difpb- 
fition  of  human  nature,  always  to  admire 
what  we  fee  is  attended  with  danger 
and  difficulty  in  others,  how  much  foever 
we  may  choofe  cafe  and  fecurity  for 
ourfelves. 

ANOTHER  advantage  which  the  an- 
tient  orators  had  over  the  modern?,  is, 
that  they  were  not  confined  in  their  plead- 
ings, as  we  are,  to  a  few  hours.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  at  liberty  to  adjourn 
as  often  as  they  thought  proper  ;  they 
were  unlimited  as  to  the  number  of  days 
or  of  counfel,  and  every  orator  might  ex- 
tend his  fpeech  to  the  length  moft  agree- 
able to  himfelf.  Pompey,  in  his  third  con- 
fullbip,  was  the  firft  who  curbed  the  fpi- 
rit  of  eloquence:  ftill  however  permitting 
all  caufes  to  be  heard,  agreeably  to  the 
laws,  in  the  forum  and  before  the  Prae- 
tors. How  much  more  conliderable  the 
bufinefs  of  thofe  magiftrates  was,  than 

that 
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that  of  the  centumvirs,  who  at  prefent  de- 
termine all  caufes,  is  evident  from  this 
circumftance,  that  not  a  fmgle  oration  of 
Cicero,  Caefar,  or  Brutus,  or  in  mart  of 
any  one  celebrated  orator,  was  fpoken 
before  thefe  laft,  excepting  only  thofe  of 
Pollio  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of  Urbinia. 
But  then  it  muft  be  remember'd,  that  thefe 
were  delivered  about  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  when  along  and  un- 
interrupted peace  abroad,  a  perfect  tran- 
quillity at  home,  together  with  the  general 
good  conduct  of  that  wife  prince,  had 
damped  the  flames  of  eloquence  as  well  as 
thofe  of  fedition. 

You  will  fmile,  perhaps,  at  what  I 
am  going  to  fay,  and  I  mention  it  for 
that  purpofe  :  but  is  there  not  fomething 
in  the  prefent  confined  garb  of  our  ora- 
tors, that  has  an  ill  effect  even  upon  their 
elocution,  and  makes  it  appear  low  and 
contemptible  ?  May  we  not  fuppofe  like- 
wife,  that  much  of  the  fpirit  of  oratory  is 
funk,  by  that  clofe  and  defpicable  fcene 
wherein  many  of  our  caufes  are  now  de- 
bated ?  For  the  orator,  like  a  generous 

fteed, 
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Heed,  requires  a  free  and  open  fpace 
wherein  to  expatiate ;  otherwife  the  force 
of  his  powers  is  broken,  and  half  the 
energy  of  his  talents  is  checked  in  their 
career.  There  is  another  circumftance 
alfo  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  intereft 
of  eloquence,  as  it  prevents  a  due  atten- 
tion to  ftyle  :  we  are  now  obliged  to  en- 
ter upon  our  fpeech  whenever  the  judge 
calls  upon  us ;  not  to  mention  the  fre- 
quent interruptions  which  arife  by  the 
examination  of  witneffes.  Befides,  the 
courts  of  judicature  are  at  prefent  fo  un- 
frequented, that  the  orator  feems  to  ftand 
alone,  and  talk  to  bare  walls.  But  elo- 
quence rejoices  in  the  clamour  of  loud  ap- 
plaufe,  and  exults  in  a  full  audience,  fuch 
as  ufed  to  prefs  round  the  ancient  orators 
when  the  forum  ftood  thronged  with  no- 
bles; when  a  numerous  retinue  of  clients, 
when  foreign  ambafladors,  and  whole  ci- 
ties affifted  at  the  debate  j  and  when  even 
Rome  herfelf  was  concerned  in  the  event. 
The  very  appearance  of  that  prodigious 
concourfe  of  people,  which  attended  the 
trials  of  Beftia,  Cornelius,  Scaurus,  Milo, 

and 
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snd  Vatinius,  rr.ufl  have  cnfiamed  the 
breaft  of  the  coldeft  orator.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  of  all  the  antient  orations 
now  extant,  there  are  none  which  have 
more  eminently  diftinguimed  their  au- 
thors, than  thofe  which  were  pronounced 
under  fuch  favourable  circumftances.  To 
thefe  advantages  we  may  farther  add  like- 
wife,  the  frequent  general  afTemblies  of 
the  people,  the  privilege  of  arraigning  the 
moft  confiderable  perfonages,  and  the  po- 
pularity of  fuch  impeachments ;  when 
the  fons  of  oratory  fpared  not  even  Scipio, 
Sylla,  or  Pompey  ;  and  when,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  acceptable  attacks  upon 
iufpected  power,  they  were  fure  of  being 
heard  by  the  people  with  the  utmoft  at- 
tention  and  regard.  How  mufl  thefe 
united  caufes  contribute  to  raife  the  ge- 
nius, and  infpire  the  eloquence  of  the  an- 
tients ! 

"  MATERNUS,  who,  you  will  re- 
"  member,  was  in  the  midft  of  his  ha- 
"  rangue  in  favour  of  poetry  when  Mef- 
<c  falla  firil  entered  into  the  room,  finding 

"  Secundus 
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"  Secundus  was  now  filent,  took  that 
"  opportunity  of  refuming  his  inventive 
ft  againft  the  exercife  of  the  oratorical 
"  arts  in  general."  That  fpecies  of  elo- 
quence, faid  he,  wherein  poetry  is  con- 
cerned, is  calm  and  peaceable,  moderate 
and  virtuous :  whereas  that  other  fupreme 
kind,  which  my  two  friends  here  have 
been  defcribing,  is  the  offspring  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  (by  fools  mifcalled  liberty)  and 
the  companion  of  fedition  j  bold,  obfti- 
nate  and  haughty,  unknowing  how  to 
yield  or  how  to  obey,  an  encourager  of  a 
lawlefs  populace,  and  a  flranger  in  all  well- 
regulated  communities.  Who  ever  heard 
of  an  orator  in  Lacedaemon  or  Crete  ? 
cities  which  exercifed  the  fevereft  difci- 
pline,  and  were  governed  by  the  ftriclefl 
laws.  We  have  no  account  of  Perfian  or 
Macedonian  eloquence,  or  indeed  of  that 
of  any  other  ftate  which  fubmitted  to  a 
regular  administration  of  government. 
Whereas  Rhodes  and  Athens  (places  of 
popular  rule,  where  all  things  lay  open  to 
all  men)  fwarmed  with  orators  innumer- 
able. In  the  fame  manner,  Rome, 

while 
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while  (he  was  under  no  fettled  policy; 
while  fhc  was  torn  with  parties,  diflfen- 
tions,  and  factions ;  while  there  was  no 
peace  in  the  forum,  no  harmony  in  the 
fenate,  no  moderation  in  the  judges; 
while  there  was  neither  reverence  paid  to 
fuperiors,  nor  bounds  prefcribed  to  magi- 

ftrates -Rome,    under  thefe  circum- 

ftances,  produced,  beyond  all  difpute,  a 
ftronger  and  brighter  vein  of  eloquence  ; 
as  fome  valuable  plants  will  flouri(h 
even  in  the  wildeft  foil.  But  the 
tongue  of  the  Gracchi,  did  nothing  com- 
penfate  the  republick  for  their  feditious 
laws ;  nor  the  fuperior  eloquence  of  Ci- 
"cero,  make  him  any  amends  for  his  fad 
cataflrophe. 

THE  truth  is,  the  forum  (that  tingle 
remain  which  now  furvives  of  antient 
oratory)  is,  even  in  its  prefent  fitu- 
ation,  an  evident  proof  that  all  things 
amongft  us  are  not  conducted  in  that 
well-ordered  manner  one  could  wim. 
For,  tell  me,  is  it  not  the  guilty  or  the  mi- 
ferable  alone,  that  fly  to  us  for  afliflance  ? 
When  any  community  implores  our  pro- 

redtion, 
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teclion,  is  it  not  becaufe  it  either  is  i 
ed  t>y  fome  neighbouring  ftate,  or  torn  by 
domeflick  feuds  ?  And  what  province  ever 
feeks  our  patronage,  'till  (he  has  been  plun- 
der'd  or  opprefled  ?  But  fur  better  it 
furely  is,  never  to  have  been  injured,  than 
at  laft  to  be  redreffed.  If  there  was  a  go- 
vernment in  the  world  free  from  commo- 
tions and  difturbances,  the  profeffion  of  ora- 
tory would  there  be  as  ufelefs,  as  that  of 
medicine  to  the  found  :  and  as  the  phy- 
fician  would  have  little  practice  or  profit 
among  the  healthy  and  the  ftrong,  fo  nei- 
ther would  the  orator  have  much  bufi- 
nels  or  honour  where  obedience  and  good 
manners  univerfally  prevail.  To  what 
purpofe  are  ftudied  fpeeches  in  a  fenate, 
where  the  better  and  the  major  part  of 
the  affembly  are  already  of  one  mind  ? 
What  the  expediency  of  haranguing  the 
populace,  where  publick  affairs  are  not 
determined  by  the  voice  of  an  ignorant 
and  giddy  multitude,  but  by  the  fteddy 
wifdom  of  a  fingle  perfon  ?  To  what  end 
voluntary  informations,  where  crimes  are 
unfrequent  and  inconfiderable  ?  or  of  la- 
boured 
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boured  and  invidious  defences,  where  the 
clemency  of  the  judge  is  ever  on  the  fide 
of  the  accufed  ?  Believe  me  then,  my 
worthy  (and,  as  far  as  the  circumftances 
of  the  age  require,  my  eloquent)  friends, 
had  the  gods  reveiied  the  date  of  your  ex- 
iftence,  and  placed  Ton  in  the  times  of" 
thofe  antients  we  fo  much  admire,  and 
*Tbem  in  yours  ;  lou  would  not  have  fallen 
fhort  of  that  glorious  fpirit  which  di- 
fiinguimed  their  oratory,  nor  would  they 
have  been  deftitute  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture and  moderation.  But  fince  a  high 
reputation  for  eloquence  is  not  confiftent 
with  great  repofe  in  the  publick ;  let  every 
age  enjoy  its  own  peculiar  advantages, 
without  derogating  from  thofe  of  a  former. 

MATERNUS  having  ended  ;  Meflalla 
obferved,  that  there  were  fome  points 
which  his  friend  had  laid  down,  that  were 
not  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  fentiments  ; 
as  there  were  others,  which  he  wifhed  to 
hear  explained  more  at  large :  but  the  time 
is  now,  faid  he,  too  far  advanced.  If  I 
have  maintained  any  thing,  replied  Ma- 

ternus. 
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ternus,  which  requires  to  be  opened  more 
explicitly,  I  (hall  be  ready  to  clear  it  up  in 
fome  future  conference :  at  the  fame  time 
rifing  from  his  feat  and  embracing  Aper  ; 
Meffalla  and  I  (continued  he  fcniling)  lhall 
arraign  you,  be  well  allured,  before  the 
poets  and  the  admirers  of  the  antients. 
And  I  both  of  you  (returned  Aper)  before 
the  rhetoricians.  Thus  we  parted  in  mu- 
tual good  humour. 


FINIS. 
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